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FRONTISPIECE 


An attempt to improve intergroup relations has to 
face a wide variety of tasks. It deals with problems of at- 
titudes and stereotypes in regard to other groups and to 
one's own group, with problems of development of atti- 
tudes and conduct during chiidhood and adolescence, 
with problems of housing, and the change of the legal 
structure of the community; it deals with problems of sta- 
tus and caste, with problems of economic discrimination, 
with political leadership, with leadership in many aspects 
of community life. It deals with the small social body of 
a family, a club, or a friendship group, with the larger 
social body of a school, or a school system, with neighbor- 
hoods and with social bodies of the size of the community, 
or the state, a nation, and with international problems. ... 


We are beginning to see that it is hopeless to attack 
one of these aspects of intergroup relations without con- 
sidering the others. This holds equally for the practical 
and the scientific sides of the question. Psychology, 
sociology, and cultural anthropology have begun to real- 
ize that without the help of the other neither will be 
able to proceed very far. During the last five years 
first timidly, now very clearly, a desire for an integrated 
approach has become articulated. 


—Kurt Lewin in 
Resolving Social Conflicts 


(Reprinted by permission of Harper and Brothers, copyright 1948). 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this Special Issue of the Journal of Human Relations is to 
highlight some of the significant programs of national, state, municipal and edu- 
cational groups working in the area of human relations—welfare or betterment. 

To present anything like a full-sized picture or even a cross section or pro- 
file of what is being done would be impossible in brief space even if adequate 
factual data were available. For there are many unsung hero groups planning 
and achieving in the multivaried problem areas of human relations. The ma- 
terials received in response to the several questionnaires distributed will there- 
fore be presented with the advice to the reader that as much may be inferred or 
learned from omissions as from positive entries. 

The reports and materials were received in response to a letter of request 
accompanied by a questionnaire. One questionnaire was addressed to the gov- 
ernors of our 48 states; one to the mayors of some 50 representative cities; one 
to all state universities and to the ranking universities of other control; and one 
to a large number of national otganizations and agencies committed to human 
welfare. Of course many addressees did not respond at all; others only ac- 
knowledged receipt of the questionnaire; however, an ample quantity of de- 
scriptive and expository material was received from which assurance may be 
gathered that the milk of human kindness has not dried up entirely. 

The Journal of Human Relations employs the term “human relations” in 
a broad sense; not restricting it to. “racial” or “intercultural” relations. For it 
seems tenable that many problems antagonistic or retardant to full and free com- 
munity do exist in every state and city; that these state and municipal govern- 
ments hold the keys to harmonious human relationships, and become thereby 
custodians of the gateways to that larger life; that, therefore, these governments 
do have some responsibility for discouraging antisocial and demagogic attitudes 
and actions not alone by punitive enactments but by promulgating a code of liv- 
ing that will promote good will. Furthermore, there is the play of human re- 
lations in all institutional aspects of state and municipal living which these gov- 
ernmental agencies must be aware of and promote. 

That the limited connotation of “human relations’’ to ‘‘race’’ or “intergroup” 
relations was the common understanding of the term is reflected in the fact that 
no returns of questionnaires or the terse, “No such Commission,” came from 
areas where racial discord did not exist because the Negro population was al- 
most nil, or from areas where the problem was so acute that nothing ameliora- 
tive was being done about it. 

The evidence of gravest concern, however, is the limited extent to which the 
educational institutions of the country have established definite centers or pro- 
grams for emphasizing and promoting a philosophy of human relations that 
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should and could prepare future leadership for the actualization of that philos. 
ophy throughout our community of living. Surely education has the essential re- 
sponsibility of initiation and furtherance of lessening the gap between learning 
and living. Why expect the most important resource for effectual living to 
come as a by-product to some study of the past? The culture of the past re- 
mains decorative only unless it is incorporated into the experiences of con- 
temporary living. 

A more comprehensive connotation of buman relations must include con- 
sideration of those resources and links vital to wholesome, happy and social liv- 
ing. Human relations are not just racial or intercultural matters; they are not 
just those associations demanding fair play that arise in labor and industry; they 
cannot be perfected in “Child Growth and Development” courses; they cannot 
be arrived at through ‘‘Research” and ‘“Workshops;” nor yet can specific results 
be expected from ‘‘generalized courses in the Humanities.’” Rather, human re- 
lations are perennial, everyday matters within every connection and association 
that we meet and face daily. | Human relations are positive and negative. 
They may make family life a haven or a heartbreak. A community characterized 
by constructive human relations is permeated by a philosophy of good neigh- 
borliness. It prides itself on providing adequate schools and housing; it is con- 
cerned about community health; it provides recreation and cultural entertain- 
ment sponsoring sports, camps, parks, and programs of good music, art, 
dramatics. 

In the larger civic areas the governmental agency is concerned with the 
care of indigents, the sick, the mentally disturbed, and provides curative hospi- 
tals for these. It seeks to improve penal and corrective institutions for delin- 
quents and incorrigibles. And these matters do not exist alone as regulations 
or codes in some civic law book, but they are vital matters demanding a con- 
tinuous and progressive awareness. Good will, fraternity, kindliness, a common 
interest in perfecting the area that we call bome—be it house, town, state or 
nation—are of the essence of good human relations. These auspicious condi- 
tions for living do not just happen; they require the zealous effort of all the 
people concerned under the trusteeship of civic leaders dedicated to the ideal of 
human community. 


It seems but logical to look to national, state and municipal civic leader- 


ship to provide the impetus for such attitude and action. And no less is it 
true that in educational institutions, where leadership is developed, there should 


be impressive emphasis on such a vital asset for social living through especial 
provision of a laboratory in which the specific task will be to explore and seek 
solutions to the problem areas of human relations. 

Perhaps there needs to be a more unified control of the many agencies, 
programs, projects and activities; an integration of purposes, and uniform, even 
joint, methods of procedure. As in inadequately controlled traffic ways, there 
is congestion with plans and programs purposing the same things; every one 
going somewhere, but no one getting anywhere very fast. Individualization 
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in setup and operation of social institutions seem responsible for some of the 
ineffectuality in over-all social achievement and progress. The state, the city, 
the home, the school, the church—each more or less fenced from the others— 
operate as separate entities. Could there be visualized and actualized 
a Community Spirit, componented of national, state, municipal units, and includ- 
ing under its aegis all of the customary aspects of community living, accepted and 
supported as radiants from aad toward this ideal center of inspirational leader- 
ship—Community Spirit—if this could be, perhaps a closer knit, more effectual 
social organization might come :°*> being, which through its integrated nature 
would exercise unitary influence ioward a true Epluribus Unum. 


Anne O’H. Williamson 
Editor 
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Section One 


AGENCIES OF NATIONAL SCOPE 


By far the most comprehensive and concrete returns come from 
the many national agencies scattered over our land that are battling 
with the forces of complacency, ill-will, prejudice and self-concern, 
and leavening the lump of human bondage by enunciating principles 
and sponsoring programs and activities in the interest of a “better life 
in larger freedom.” Several of these national organizations exhibit 
by the breadth and scope of their programs a human concern that over- 
flows into even international areas. Some deserve especial mention, 
which is not desirable.. But they do operate as bulwarks of strength 
for better community. 

While there is evident among these agencies in many instances an 
intergration of purposes and goals that strengthens both their functions 
and their accomplishments, by way of emphasis attention is called to 
how our Jewish citizens achieve solidarity in their social program. In 
a little pamphlet entitled Planning, Thinking and Working Together 
—in the common cause, The National Community Relations Advisory 
Council (9 East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y.) sets forth its pro- 
gram. A survey of the “constituent organizations” reveals that the 
operational field of the NCRAC comprises national, local, state and 
regional agencies that literally cover our country, held together by a 
common thread of unity in purpose, plan, and program. 

By tearing down all fences of separation and opening all doors 
of communication, by “planning, thinking and working together in 
a common cause,” we might make of our fair country one great neigh- 
borhood characterized by the true human community spirit. 

Editor's Comment 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR NATIONAL AGENCIES 
Describe in brief the organization and administration of your Agency. 
List significant features (activities) of your program. 
Outline the extent to which your purposes are achieved. 
Define the most perplexing problems encountered by your Agency. 
To what extent is your program affiliated or integrated witn other local 
agencies, or with state and national agencies concerned with human 
relations ? 
Please send available descriptive literature of your program. 


ADL, B’NAI B’ RITH - 


Founded in 1913 as the educational arm of B'nai B’ rith—oldest 
and largest Jewish membership organization in the world—the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith is based on a large constituency of 
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American Jews. ADL’s basic philosophy and rounded program are 
geared to an organizational structure uniquely planned to fulfill its 
goals. ADL believes that Jews have a vital contribution to make to demo- 
cracy in our country and can best do so as members of an integrated 
American society. It believes that the full development of our democracy 
will bring with it for Jews—as for all others—their most genuine ful- 
fillment as individuals and as a community. And because ADL sees 
the future of American Jews as inextricably tied to the future of Ametri- 
can democracy, ADL’s basic program is two-pronged. ADL considers 
its primary duty is to defend American Jews from infractions of their 
democratic rights. The corollary of this is that ADL seeks to defend 
the democratic way of life itself—the integrity and the intactness of 
the democratic process. 


Goals 


ADL fights anti-Semitism, defends the status of the Jew, seeks to break down 
barriers that keep or may keep Jews as individuals or as a group from full 
equality of opportunity. 

ADL crusades against prejudice and bigotry, carrying on a program to promote 
democratic practices, broaden civil rights, improve relations among all 
groups in the population, advance the basic ideas of America’s democratic 
philosophy. 

ADL mobilizes to serve these purposes through the effective and vigorous 
leadership of its national and regional boards, the large and devoted B'nai 
B'rith membership of more than 350,000 men and women, the efficient 
and highly skilled professional staff that mans its national headquarters 
and 27 regional offices. 

ADL uses the forces of dynamic progress, education, community action, and 
the law, to help reach its goal. In this age of mass and instant communi- 
cation, ADL relies upon extensive use of the mass media in almost every 
phase of its program. Basic to all of its work is sound research, finding 
out the depth and gravity of a problem, and mobilizing support to do 
something about it. 

Here, for example, are five areas of overwhelming importance to 

America’s future and to the intimate state of man: (1) discrimi- 

nation, (2) anti-Jewish propaganda, (3) human relations education, 

(4) interreligious co-operation, (5) race relations. 


Functions 


ADL devises and launches surveys in areas of special concern, 
employment, education, housing, enlisting the aid of professional 
opinion and research agencies as well as authorities in the field. Em- 
ploying its vast reservoir of information, ADL maps vital programs 
of public information and education; proposes corrective legal meas- 
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ures; co-operates with law-enforcement agencies; and alerts and mobi- 
lizes public opinion through the co-operation of civic groups, educators, 
chambers of commerce, industrial leaders and labor unions. 

ADL is bringing to bear its many resources to expose and counter- 
act hostile propaganda, to create a positive and constructive picture 
of Israel as a fortress of democracy in the Middle East, to shatter such 
widely spread myths as “dual loyalty” and “the desecration of holy 
places,”’ and to supply the moulders of opinion throughout the country 
—the nation’s magazines, newspaper chains, editors, columnists, tele- 
vision commentators—with the facts about Arab ties with Communism; 
so that Americans can learn the truth for themselves and make up 
their minds accordingly. | Most important, ADL has acted to bring 
to Americans the picture of the American Jew as he is: a loyal, devoted 
citizen, proud of his land, and grateful that, as an American, he has 
the means to help his less fortunate fellow-Jews overseas. In this field, 
ADL has a basic goal: to make the schoolroom a genuine instrument 
for democracy, to gain acceptance of the concept that good human re- 
lations are as fundamental in education as the three R's. _It is the hope 
that future generations of Americans will thus be reinforced by their 
education to the point where they will be emotionally rich and fulfilled, 
incapable of bigotry, incapable of joining a hate movement, or even 
of tolerating one. 

A keystone in ADL’s program is the building of better relation- 
ships between Jews and Christians in co-operation with the organized 
agencies of the church community. 

ADL believes in law and order, and, therefore, it believes that the 
Supreme Court’s decision barring racial segregation in the public schools 
should not be flouted or ignored. In ADL’s view, the denial of equal 
educational opportunity for reasons of race, violates both the American 
concept of equal rights and the supreme law of the land. _Recogniz- 
ing that the problem of desegregation is extremely complex, coupled 
as it is with a sense of tradition, and a “way of life,” ADL seeks 
through education, national and regional conferences, and the co-opera- 
tion of men of good will to make a contribution to the peaceful im- 
plementation of the Court’s decision. 


Activities 

ADL has helped eliminate discriminatory questions on admissions forms of 
more than 800 colleges. Gained the support of trade and industry associa- 
tions who have agreed not to hold conventions in resorts and hotels which 
discriminate. 
Won the co-operation of industry in sponsoring on-the-job human rela- 
tions programs. : 
Sparked educational campaigns that led to action by travel agencies, 
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hotel owners, and state officials to ban discriminatory advertising. 

Encouraged the formation of and engaged in extensive programs with 

hundreds of human rights committees, public and private, nationally. 

Brought discriminatory practices of all types—in housing, employment, 

education and public accommodation— to the attention of authorities 

concerned with elimination of such practices. 
Most of all, ADL brought the facts about discrimination, and the harm 
it causes, to the public eye, so that the forces of community action and 
sentiment were brought into play to help abolish it. 

Many church groups have come to realize that ADL is a source 
of accurate and objective information about the Middle East. At 
crucial movements—like those following the outbreak of Israel-Egyp- 
tian hostilities—the reservoir of good faith built up between ADL and 
Christian churches has been of vast importance in easing Christian- 
Jewish tensions. 

ADL’s best selling books “Cross-Currents” and ‘The Trouble- 
makers,” in addition to a score of articles and periodicals, have brought 
these findings to the attention of the American public. And indeed 
the authority of ADL’s surveillance of Arab activity has enabled the 
ADL to service news-gathering agencies and government bodies with 
valuable, and sometimes vital, information. 

To realize this crucial goal ADL co-operates with American educa- 
tors in Many ways: 

consults with Boards of Education to encourage and help create 
programs of human relations education; 

prepares classroom and reference materials, books, pamphlets, 
songs, plays and recordings for elementary and secondary school class- 
rooms; 

provides materials and consultants for pre-service and in-service 
courses and seminars offered by teacher education colleges in sociology, 
psychology and education; 

plans, directs and services summer workshops, courses and semi- 
nars in human relations education; 

convenes national, state, regional and local conferences of educa- 
tional leaders to discuss problems and plan programs of human rela- 
tions education; 

works with national education associations, state departments 
of education and the U.S. Office of Education through the medium 
of national conventions and countless regional and local educational 
conferences; 

provides teaching materials and professional services for school 
administrators and school systems in hundreds of communities in every 
state and the District of Columbia. 

ADL interprets Jews and Jewish life to Christians, gains under- 
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standing for Judaism, works for co-operation between the faiths in 
areas of common concern. Through ADL’s interreligious resources 
—books, pamphlets, and audio-visual materials—authoritative infor- 
mation is provided to Christian educators about Jewish beliefs and 
practices. Not only does ADL provide information; it also makes 
the opportunity for a genuine exchange of ideas in areas of mutual 
concern to Christians and Jews. Through the ADL summer camp 
program, rabbis, Jewish resource persons, and ADL staff members are 
invited to serve on the staff of Christian summer camps and conferences. 
There they present programs, lead discussion groups, join in the re- 
creational and social life, participating in the total camp experience, 
and offering many Christian young people their first opportunity to 
become personally acquainted with a member of the Jewish faith. 


To map community action, ADL: 


provided consultants to many school systems and community school 
groups planning or in the process of desegregating; 

sponsored the first Southwide Conference on Human Relations 
at the University of Oklahoma, bringing together educators and civic 
leaders from all areas of the South for the first regionwide discus- 
sion of its type; 

provided national authorities on intergroup relations as speakers 
on the problems of desegregation and helped plan appropriate sessions 
at conferences of welfare, professional academic and student societies; 

participated in the first National Women’s Conference on Inter- 
group Relations and many additional regional conferences; 

produced jointly with the U.S. National Student Association the 
manual for student use, “Towards a Democratic Campus;” 

in addition, provided materials and consultation on the segrega- 
tion issue to organizations for educational use. 

Our American democracy has set for itself certain principles of 
associated living: (1) respect for personality as such, a regard for 
personality as the most sacred thing known among men, specifically 
that each individual shall have equal opportunity to make of himself 
the best that in him lies; (2) individual liberty of action, freedom to be 
and express one’s self, conditioned, however, on the like freedom for 
others; so that in the end, equality of rights limits this right to free- 
dom; (3) ethics, the behavior of men toward one another, founded on 
this respect for personality and this liberty limited to equal rights for 
all. It must, however, be added that ethics further derives from the 
principle of respect for personality and the positive obligation upon 
all to work for the common good. Out of these principles of ethical 
action democracy sets up its aim for education: that it shall seek 
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to develop character in each one to support this inclusive conception 
of the good life. 

Our first goal is that all pupils shall learn to live well together. The 
criterion for judging success here is: To what degree do my pupils 
actually live the various constituents of this inclusive good life? How 
fully do they live friendliness across group lines, with no discrimi- 
nations shown? Do they live thus not only in school but also at home 
and in the community ? 

Our second goal is that parents and the citizens of the community 
accept these same goals for themselves and encourage their children so 
to live. And again the criteria of success will be: (1) What new 
measurements have we really attempted? (2) What actual success 
have we achieved in concrete community living? (3) What actual 
changes of attitude do we find (a) in the community, and (b) perhaps 
most important of all, in those who have worked together in the effort ? 
A third goal is that teachers in the schools shall themselves accept 
and live the finer and better attitudes in group relations. 

A fourth goal is that children shall increasingly understand how those 
who suffer discrimination feel, and then act accordingly. 

A fifth goal is that each group shall know and respect the cultural 
contributions of other groups. 

A sixth goal is that each one may, as age increases, learn to reconsider 
objectively his own prejudices. To learn, under tactful guidance, 
one’s own prejudices may help persuade one to give up these pre- 
judices. 

A seventh goal is that older boys and girls shall for themselves study 
the evidence regarding the psychology of race. 

An eighth goal is that the older students and teachers shall study and 
evaluate the various reasons and rationalizations which in the past 
supported discriminations. 

We learn what we live; we learn each response as we accept it 
for our living purposes; and we learn it in the degree that we live it. 
And what we thus learn we therein build at once into character. This 
is the sole basis on which proper character can be built. 


LITERATURE 
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4. What's ADL Doing Today? 

5. Public Human Relations Agencies (1957) 
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AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


In the United States there is only one permanent, national, non- 
partisan organization devoted solely and wholly to guarding “the sacred 
fire of liberty” and furthering the democratic way of life through 
defense of the Bill of Rights for all—without distinction or compro- 
mise; that organization is the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Since 1920 the American Civil Liberties Union has championed 
the rights of man set forth in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution: Freedom of inquiry and expression—speech, press, 
assembly and religion—for everybody. Due process of law and fair 
trial—for everybody. Equality before the law—for everybody—te- 
gardless of race, color, national origin, political opinion, or religious 
belief. 

Today the ACLU, with its Board and National Committee of lead- 
ers in every field, its twenty-three major branches (and their many sub- 
chapters), its corps of volunteer lawyers, and its experienced staff, is 
engaged primarily on four fronts: 

1. Combatting those indiscriminate federal, state and local measures, which 

though aimed at Communists, threaten the civil liberties of all. 

2. Working to make effective civil rights program the law of the land. 

3. Fighting both governmental and private pressure group censorship of 

movies, plays, books, newspapers, magazines, radio and television. 

4. Promoting international civil liberties through support of United 

Nations efforts for human rights. 
Test of court cases,, opposition to repressive legislation, public protests 
on every inroad of rights—these are some of the ACLU’s broad, mili- 
tant, and often effective activities, needed in these hectic days as never 
before. 

The ACLU is an organization incorporated under the laws of New 
York State. The corporation is divided into three parts, the national 
board of directors, 23 state and local affiliates and the national com- 
mittee. The staff includes the executive director, three assistant 
directors, a staff counsel, a Washington Office director, two adminis- 
trative assistants and a clerical group. _In addition, there is a corps of 
750 lawyers throughout the country who serve on a volunteer basis. 

New policy questions or advice on individual cases are presented 
to various committees composed of Board members and/or non-Board 
members expert in the particular civil liberty area. The Board meets 
every two weeks to consider policy matters. | The staff implements 
existing policy and executes Board decisions. 

Our significant activities include filing of “friend of the court” 
briefs in cases raising significant civil liberties questions; seeking by 
popular education to explain civil liberties to the public; through our 
Washington, D.C., office interpreting civil liberties to public officials 
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and supporting or opposing legislation affecting civil liberties. All 
of these activities are repeated on the affiliate level. 

It is difficult to judge achievement on a statistical level. Victories 
are scored in the courts, especially at the Supreme Court level, but new 
cases develop each week. Popular education never ceases, although 
some measure of our success in this area may be seen by the phenomenal 
growth of membership a rise from 9,000 to 37,000 between 1950 and 
1957. Our activity in the nation’s capital can be judged by the in- 
creasing awareness of civil liberties and our position on individual 
cases by government officials and legislators. It is difficult to keep 
a box score on legislation, especially as much is done to head off pro- 
posed laws harmful to civil liberties. 

One problem is the remaining confusion in the public’s mind 
which equates our defense of a person's right with agreement with his 
point of view. This is especially true in cases involving alleged Com- 
munist activities; the charge is often made that “if you defend their 
rights you must agree with them.” Another problem, prevalent main- 
ly in the area of censorship, is to defend the civil liberties of those 
who may violate civil liberties. | For example, a private pressure group 
has the right to express its opinion, but it may go further and act to 
prevent others from expressing theirs. 

Both the national office and local affiliates are affiliated or co- 
operate with organizations concerned with promotion of intergroup 
relations. Such groups include the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, National Civil Liberties Clearing House, American Immigra- 
tion Conference, National Committee Against Discrimination in Hous- 


ing. 
Our activity in connection with these groups includes issuance of 
statements, testimony before legislative committees, exchange of infor- 
mation, planning of projects. 
LITERATURE 


1. Liberty Is Always Unfinished Business (36th annual report 1955-1956) 
2. “The Sacred Fire of Liberty’ (Leaflet) 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN 
BORN 

The Committee works for repeal or revision of Walter-McCarran 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, in defense of those facing 
deportation, denaturalizetion, or other proceedings initiated under 
this Act. We do little in the field of immigration. Our major con- 
cern is with foreign-born persons in this country and the effect on 
their status and rights of the immigration and nationality laws. 

Between 1945 and 1955, large numbers of noncitizens were ar- 
rested in deportation proceedings on political grounds, and many de- 
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naturalization proceedings were initiated. In seeking to defend the 
rights of the foreign born, tests were brought in the Federal Courts. In 
1952, the Supreme Court upheld deportation for political opinions, and 
denial of bail to noncitizens in deportation proceedings. Recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, however, reflect a change in attitude. 
Also, the attitude of the Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
improved in many ways during the past year and there has been some 
change in administration policy in respect to the treatment of foreign- 
born Americans. 

The objectives of the Committee are: (1) informing the American 
people of problems in relation to the treatment of foreign-born 
American; (publicity media are not readily available for fair or sympa- 
thetic treatment of “unpopular” issues); (2) registering effectively 
with public officials public support in defense of democratic rights; 
(3) securing fair and objective consideration by the government of 
the problems faced by noncitizens and naturalized citizens. 

To implement this program, the Committee issues literature, holds 
conferences, and public meetings. 


LITERATURE 


. Rights of Foreign-Born Americans (Supreme Court Justices) 
The Walter-McCarran Law (Leaflets and pamphlets) 

. The Supreme Court on the Bridges Case 

Deportation Delirium (The Nation-March 26, 1955) 

. The Decision Affects Millions 


AMERICAN ETHICAL MOVEMENT 
The American Ethical Movement is a nonsectarian religious and 
educational fellowship without formal creed or dogma, uniting men 
in the belief that the greatest spiritual values are to be found in rais- 
ing the quality of human relationships. 


Current Data on the Ethical Movement 


The Ethical Movement, founded in New York City in 1876 by 
Felix Adler, is a religious fellowship. Its adherents hold in common 
the belief that the highest spiritual values are to be found in man’s re- 
lation to man. With faith in the dignity, worth and perfectibility of 
man, both individually and socially, the membership of the Ethical 
Societies dedicate themselves to the “ever increasing knowledge, love 
and practice of the right.” 

The Societies are federated into the American Ethical Union which 
was established in 1887, and has headquarters at 2 West 64th Street 
in New York City. In 1893 the National Women’s Conference was 
organized to promote educational and social service activities among 
the women of the Ethical Societies. In 1952 the American Ethical 
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Union Foundation was established to provide funds to train Ethical 
Leaders and promote the growth of new Ethical Societies. 


The Purpose of the Ethical Movement 


The purpose of the Ethical Movement, of which each Ethical So- 
ciety is a part, is to inspire its members with a certain ideal; namely, 
that of the ethical perfection of human society as the supreme aim of 
man on earth—an aim to which all others should be subordinate and 
subservient. The purpose of the Ethical Movement is to inculcate in its 
members the most earnest desire to realize this ideal in their own lives. 

The Ethical Movement declares that to live ethically is to attain 
to life by promoting the best of life in others, never seeking to thrive 
at the expense of other life. The Ethical Movement affirms that it 
is possible so to live without a formulated creed or philosophical doc- 
trine, to have an Implicit religion without an explicit religion. We do 
not, therefore, disown or disparage the far out-reachings of religion, 
or the philosophical reflections of profound thinkers. On the contrary, 
we consider them to be invincible manifestations of the higher nature 
of man, but we hold that their value, in the last analysis, is tested by 
the degree to which they illuminate the ethical ideal and actually affect 
the conduct of men. 

We seek to take over whatever is vitally true in the moral ex- 
perience of the generations that preceded us, but at the same time to 
restate the moral truths transmitted from the past in terms more con- 
formable to present needs, and above all, ourselves to add to the fund 
of moral truth as far as our utmost searchings may avail. 

The Ethical Movement seeks to preserve the ethical ideal from 
petrifying, no matter how sublimely conceived at any time, in the be- 
lief that it must ever be a growing ideal, and that it will become more 
convincing and radiant as the developing intellect and character of 
men shall achieve new insights. 

Finally, the Ethical Movement affirms that to contribute to the 
perfection of mankind is the sovereign good, for nations and for so- 
cial groups, no less than for individuals. They who make this crea- 
tive ethical task their object will never be distracted with the doubt 
whether life is or is not worth living. The outlook on that sublime 
goal will give them courage to meet life greatly, whatever its exigen- 
cies, to persist in their endeavors, despite endless failures and in con- 
tempt of every specious success, to discover a finer happiness in life's 
joys, and to see the star of hope and faith beyond life’s sorrows. 


Projects Presently Sponsored 


The Ethical Movement places great emphasis on the translation 
of ethical convictions into practice. The Societies and the A.E.U. 
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have been responsible for a program of educational and community 
service activities. 


Educational Projects 
Ethical Culture Schools 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture School 
Ethical Culture School Camp 
Felix Adler Lecture Series 
John L. Elliott Institute for Adult Education 
Encampment for Citizenship 
National Ethical Youth Organization 


Social Service Projects 


Camp Felicia for Underprivileged Children 
Summer Play School for Underprivileged Children 


Affiliations with National and International Agencies 


National Women’s Conference became accredited to the Department 
of Public Information of the United Nations as Observers. 
Became a member organization of theNational Cicil Liberties Clear- 


ing House. 
A member organization of the National Committee Against Dis- 


crimination in Housing. 
LITERATURE 


1. Society for Ethical Culture (Biblio) 
2. The Purpose of the Ethical Movement 

3. Are We Religious 

4. America’s Leaders Greet the Ethical Movement 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
The purpose of the American Foundation for the Blind is to help 
those handicapped by blindness achieve the fullest possible develop- 


ment and utilization of their capacities and the maximum integration 
into the social, cultural and economic life of the community. 


SOME BRIDGES CROSSED 
1956-1957 
1. We completed a streamlining and re-appraisal which provides 
better, clearer concepts of the duties, obligations and objectives of our 
Foundation in assisting America’s efforts for blind and deaf-blind per- 
sons. 
2. We completed eight individual state and city surveys. 


3. We fulfilled our agreement with the Library of Congress and made 
60 more books available as Talking Books; we maintained the time- 
table set for us for improved sound recording processes; we pursued 
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to near completion, research into modern optical aids for the use of 
residual vision. 

4. We released and distributed a new educational series for radio 
broadcast; supplied press and television stations with releases and 
slides and films; conducted a public relations workshop; maintained 
our vigilance on behalf of blind people in Washington in co-operation 
with federal departments as well as Congress, and continued to publish 
four service periodicals. 

5. We completed the first survey of library services for the blind 
in 28 years, and in many other ways helped to expand literature avail- 
able to the blind. 

6. We awarded 10 fellowships for advanced professional personnel, 
20 scholarships to assist blind students to achieve their vocational 
objectives, 35 scholarships to teachers for study of the techniques of 
teaching blind children, and 20 grants for research. 

7. We completed a most comprehensive survey of personnel engaged 
in services for the blind, in co-operation with the U.S. Dept. of Labor. 
8. We improved our plant physically as much as our budget permitted 
and procured new equipment when necessary. 

9. We increased the knowledge about employability of blind persons, 
through research and through professional and public information. 
10. We met all demands of blind people for aids, appliances and 
coupons permitting free travel for a companion. We made available 
radios to 1200 blind persons; we answered thousands of letters, and 
sent out many thousand pieces of literature. 


SOME BRIDGES AHEAD 
1957-? 
1. We will continue to expose the shocking fact that very few of 
America’s blind citizens are accepted for social and rehabilitation ser- 
vices which our communities extend to all other groups. 


2. We will insist without apology that the level of professional train- 
ing for those who are paid to help blind persons with their schooling 
and other needs should be elevated to meet recognized standards for 
the whole community. 

3. We will point out regrettably but realistically that the great ma- 
jority of blind Americans, for reasons which complicate their blind- 
ness, are dependent; and that it is the responsibility of society to help 
them, through governmental assistance when other resources fail. 

4. We will continue to promulgate the belief that the very young 
blind child should and can grow up at home with his family as any 
child normally does. 
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5. We will insist that each blind child should be afforded opportu- 
nity for education according to his individual needs, in public, paro- 
chial or private residential schools, in public schools with resource 
teachers, or in public schools with itinerant supervision. 

6. We will continue to strive to prove fallacious the stereotyped con- 
cept of blindness and will spread the truth that there are very few 
occupations which cannot be performed successfully without sight. 


7. We will do what we can to spread the concept that eventually 
there must be an opportunity for all blind people, irrespective of race, 
color or creed, to participate fully in the life of the community and 
contribute to its strength and progress economically, socially and 
culturally. 


LITERATURE 
35th Annual Report (1956-1957) 
36th Annual Report (1957-1958) 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE growaug out of the 
Religious Soctety of Friends, staffed with persons of many religious 
faiths, races, and national ties, plans and carries out its work in the 
belief that deep at the core of every individual is the divine image seek- 
ing release and various expression in a society of human brotherhood. 
The essence of the kind of life thus intended can hardly be defined, but 
it can sometimes be experienced. Such experiences are the goal of all 
AFSC projects. 


What is the American Friends Service Committee? 


The American Friends Service Committee is one of the corporate 
expressions of Quaker faith and practice. Organized in 1917 to provide 
alternative service under the draft for Canadian and American Quakers, 
the AFSC now engages in many projects in the United States and 16 
other countries. Its motivation springs from the religious faith that 
God lives in every person and that love in action can overcome hatred, 
prejudice, and fear. AFSC peace education programs, such as the 
Peace Caravan and Institutes, are based on the belief that world prob- 
lems are basically moral and spiritual problems, and that solutions 
can be furthered by informed and concerned individuals sharing their 
knowledge and insights. 

At the top of the American Friends Service Committee admini- 
strative structure is the Corporation, composed of 243 members of the 
Religious Society of Friends. The Corporation in turn appoints a 39- 
member Board to represent them. The Board meets once a month 
and is comprised of members from most of the sections of the United 
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States. The staff at national headquarters is divided roughly into 
three areas: the American Section, responsible for the 12 or more 
programs maintained in this country and Latin America; the Foreign 
Service Section, comprising all of the overseas programs including the 
material aids program, and General Services. 

There are 12 regional offices in the United States. In addition, 
contacts are maintained in 17 foreign countries either through Friends 
Centers or occasionally, less formal connections. 

Where lie the sources of human hope? Men who are weary 
from centuries of war and poverty ask this question. So also do we 
of the American Friends Service Committee as we conclude our 39th 
year of responding to human needs. 

Increasingly, we are working for the prevention of discord and 
suffering. We seek to inspire understanding between diverse and 
suspicious peoples through programs which bring them together in- 
formally to exchange ideas. We endeavor to make privileged men 
sensitive to the problems of the underprivileged, by opening avenues 
for constructive action. Among the distressed themselves, we try 
to quicken the will to self help through training and encouragement. 

Varied as our activities are, they spring from ideals that have been 
practiced for 300 years by the Religious Society of Friends. Care for 
growth of the spirit led the early Quakezs to face imprisonment for 
their beliefs; today we strive for free expression of the individual con- 
science. Respect for personal dignity motivates our helping minority 
Americans to find suitable homes and jobs, just as it prompts our 
guiding Asian villagers toward a more wholesome existence. Our 
prayer for peace has led us to help both children and diplomats to 
grow in friendly ways. Thus we feel a unity throughout our program. 

These are the American Friends Serrvice Committee—our staff 
and our contributors of time, energy, money and goods—more than 
80,000 individuals seeking to relate themselves to the problems of 
humanity and to express their ideals in creative ways. Believing that 
man’s hope rests on his response to the leadings of God, we recall the 
words of Quaker William Penn: “True godliness does not turn men 
out of the world, but enables them to live better in it, and excites their 
endeavors to mend it.” 

The American Friends Service Committee, a Quaker organization, 
acts in areas of physical and spiritual need in the United States and 
abroad. Programs for young people include internes in community 
service and in industry, institutional service units, work camps, seminars 
and institutes. 

The internes-in-community-service program, like others in the 
AFSC, is based on belief in the worth of every individual and in the 
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power of a peaceful, constructive approach to resolve tensions between 
men and between nations. 


Service Abroad 


The AFSC seeks to keep a heart receptive to the needs and aspira- 
tions of those among whom it works. In 1955-56 the programs abroad 
constantly adapted to changing conditions. AFSC gifts of food and 
materials, still needed to ease war sufferings, also gave a lift to the self- 
help efforts of the underprivileged peoples. |The Committee was 
able to conclude one refugee project in Germany, but the growth of 
others, showed that the plight of the displaced person is still with us. 
In India the Committee continued social and technical assistance to 
villages. A similar program was ended in the Middle East, although 
a neighborhood center and youth activities were maintained. . .the 
Committee looks for other ways to use its experience in that critical 
area. Service in Africa was begun with an international work camp. 
AFSC school affiliation increased by a third its exchange of European 
and American high school students. And in a flood-stricken village 
in Mexico, volunteers accepted the invitation of local authorities to 
“walk with our people in their extremity.” 


Service at Home 


The world looks to America for an example of people working 
democratically toward solution of their problems. Thus as the Com- 
mittee serves abroad it is constantly reminded to strengthen constructive 
forces at home. Twelve AFSC offices across the country join in pro- 
grams of national scope and initiate special activities to aid those in 
their regions. In 1955-56 a social scientist completed a two-year study 
of AFSC work in Community relations, giving firm ground for chart- 
ing the future. Meanwhile the AFSC continued basic projects to en- 
large opportunities for minority groups. Just as the Committee plead- 
ed for social and economic rights, it pleaded for the courts to clarify the 
legal rights of the individual conscience. Knowing that all freedoms 
flourish best in times of peace, the Committee redoubled efforts to 
awaken citizens to their responsibility in the shaping of world events. 
Faith in the future was sustained by work with young people who di- 
rected their active minds to current problems and rolled up their sleeves 
to accomplish many useful tasks. 


International Service 


While working to build an active concern for human welfare and 
world peace among peoples at home and abroad, the Committee also 
serves on an international level. It believes that in spite of barriers 
of nationalism, warm individual relationships can be developed as a 
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foundation for international progress. One application of that belief 
in 1955-56 was work toward improved East-West relations. In Ameri- 
ca the Committee gathered groups of national and international 
officials away from the glare of publicity to discuss means of lessening 
cold-war tensions. The Vienna international center fostered con- 
tacts between East and West Europeans. Bulgarians, Poles and Rus- 
sians were among the participants and consultants in conferences for 
diplomats and student seminars. A widely-noted booklet, “Meeting 
the Russians,” recorded the impartial observations of last year’s Quaker 
mission. In these and other activities in crucial areas, the Committee 
emphasized the need for informed thinking and a sincere desire to 
understand the viewpoints of others. 


Serve and Learn with People in Mental Hospitals in Schools for the 
Retarded in Correctional Institutions 


One person in twelve spends part of his life in a mental hospital. . . 
Four million children and adults are mentally retarded. . Juvenile of- 
fenders account for one-fifth of all major crimes. . . .What are the forces 
that send thousands into our institutions? ...What is done to prepare 
them for a constructive return to society ? 


LITERATURE 
Leaflets United Nations Seminars 
Quaker Neighborhood (Centers Institutional Service Units 
Quaker Service Overseas Questions and Answers About Employment 
Quaker Service in Korea Work and Study Projects 
Peace Caravan Overseas Work Camps 
Opportunities in Community Service Your Friends Far and Near 
School Affiliation Service Condensed Annual Report (1956) 


ARROW INC.—(AMERICAN INDIAN YOUTH PROGRAM) 


O Thou Great Spirit of the Universe, good and powerful as Thou 
att, whose powers are displayed in the splendors of the sun, the glories of 
the foliage of the forest and the roaring of the rivers and the great 
waters of the deep, look down from Thy majestic throne of grace and 
shed Thy bounties upon all men. 


Reward our labors twofold, and may the red man and paleface be 
friends, and may we show to the stranger that with us truth, love, freedom 
and friendship dwell. 


—Sioux Indian Prayer 


We saw houses and people on the spot, and the country around was very 
beautiful, and as fresh and green as the gardens of Valencia in the month 
of March— 


—Christopher Columbus, 1492 
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In nearly all the dealings of the white man with the red . . . the mistake 
of judging and treating Indians by European standards has been made. Indian 
character is worth the study, if we will only take the trouble to divest our- 
selves of the notion that all men should be like ourselves . . . 
—General Sir William Francis Butler 
1872-73 


. . . Never once, never once in all of the campaigns of Europe with three 
million Americans under my command—never did I have occasion to hear 
a complaint about the battle conduct of the North American Indian. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

(Speech at Gallup, N.M., Aug. 10, 1952) 


ARROW goes straight to the heart of the Indian problem with a pro- 
gram of self-help. 


OUR NEED IS URGENT OUR CAUSE AMERICAN 


OUR LEADERSHIP INDIAN 


It is a harsh fact that American Indians today are inadequately 
educated, their health is poor, and their housing and economic condi- 
tions are substandard as is shown by the following facts: 

(1) Of 400,000 Indians on tribal rolls, 61.000 cannot speak English 
and some 59,000 cannot read or write. The average education for 
the Navajos averages less than one year of school. (Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs) 

(2) The average age at death for Indians was 36 years in contrast 
to 61 years for the white population in 1950. (U.S. Public Health) 
(3) The tuberculosis death rates for Indians range from 5 to 28 
times the rate in total population. (U.S. Public Health) 

(4) Pneumonia and influenza kill proportionately four times as many 
Indians as non-Indians. Accidents claim two and one-half times the 
number of Indians in comparison with the rest of the population. The 
typhoid fever death rate is four times as high. The average life ex- 
pectancy of the Indian is just a little more than half that of non- 
Indians in the nation. (Bureau of Indian Affairs) 

(5) The income of Indian farmers is one-fifth that of non-Indians. 
This is partly due to the fact that 26% of all Indian land has less than 
ro inches of rainfall annually, 65% less than 15 inches, 80% less than 
20 inches. (Twenty inches of rainfall is barely enough to raise a 
crop, and that is providing the rain comes at just the right time in the 
cycle of growth.) (Christian Century) 


Objectives 


To help Indians help themselves by: (1) training leaders through 
scholarship and experience in community programs planning and 
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management; (2) improving health through health education, sani- 
tation and home improvement programs, information on the use and 
value of medical services; (3) improving education through providing 
opportunity tor adult education and vocational training programs, as 
well as materials for sewing groups and visual aids in community work; 
(4) developing resources through seeking adequate water supplies for 
domestic use and to defeat disease; through stimulating the develop- 
ment and protection of resources through surveys of economic resources; 
(5) disseminating information through education programs to the 
Indian peoples and information bulletins for their use; and by inform- 
ing the general public on facts pertaining to Indian affairs; (6) giv- 
ing aid for special needs through gifts which further the Indian’s aim 
to help himself. 


This Is How Arrow, Inc. Functions 


The projects of Arrow, Inc. are based on the participation of the 
Indian people in self-help community programs and in leadership 
training. These projects are designed by Indians and are carried out 
by Indians. 

Beginning in 1952, with a foundation grant and contributions 
from friends of the Indian people, workshop conferences were held at 
Brigham City, Utah, Phoenix, Arizona, and Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 
At these conferences, Indian groups shared the experience of analyz- 
ing their local reservation problems, exploring possible remedies, and 
often agreeing on plans of action. Each year since then, other Indian 
groups have been brought together in community meetings at Fort 
Defiance, Arizona, Crownpoint and Mescalero, New Mexico, and at 
Oaks, Bunch, and Cave Springs, Oklahoma. 


Out of these discussion groups, active programs have resulted. 
In one community a stone building, 60 by 30 feet, has been built with 
volunteer labor, to provide a meeting house and cooking and bathing 
facilities. In another instance, a home improvement association was 
organized, resulting in repairs to homes and improved farm practices. 
Another Indian community is exploring the problems of a low-cost 
housing project. Knowledge of modern farm management might 
be a need in one place, of community recreation in another. These 
efforts have been important for their material accomplishments; but 
the greatest value is the experience the participating Indians have de- 
rived from planning and working out their own community programs. 

Still another project of ARROW has achieved special distinction. 
This is the health education work organized among the Navajo Indians 
at Crownpoint, New Mexico. The project has been the means of 
bringing together medicine men and local hospital staff in common 
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objectives of improving health care; it has developed increased com- 
munity support of health programs, and it has organized co-operative 
conferences and exhibits which were participated in by all health agen- 
cies in the area. 

The scholarship program is a vital part of ARROW’s American 
“technical assistance” program—a way of helping Indians to acquire 
the skills and knowledge themselves. 


A series of inter-tribal Institutes were started in 1955 designed to 
help the tribes develop and train adult tribal and community leadership. 
Discussions centered around improvement of law enforcement, pre- 
vention of delinquency, the use of press, radio and TV media in reach- 
ing the public. 

In addition, ARROW, INC. tries to keep the public informed 
as to the Indian’s point of view, and to bring about a better under- 
standing of Indian culture and heritage. 


Youth 


A youth project is designed basically to meet the need of the 
school drop-outs in the teen-age group. Some of the more important 
objectives are: (1) to provide Indian youth the opportunity to discuss 
among themselves and with representatives of the State University, 
other interested groups, and tribal groups, their common social, econo- 
mic, and civic problems; (2) to provide University representatives 
with the opportunity to meet, study and observe Indian youth in their 
reservation environment and to provide the leadership, guidance, and 
assistance which will stimulate these Indian youth to prepare them- 
selves to earn a living and achieve maximum personality development; 
(3) to provide Indian youth with a forum through which they may 
have the opportunity to make known their ideas, hopes, and aspira- 
tions; (4) to provide opportunity for Indian youth to organize for their 
common welfare, and to benefit from the socializing and educational 
experiences derived from such organization; (5) to provide opportunity 
for Indian youth, with the counsel and guidance of tribal groups and 
University representatives, to engage in courses of study, training or 
other activities which will equip them with the social and vocational 
skills necessary to face the challenge of life; (6) to give Indian youth 
the confidence arising out of their association together and the benefits 
of the program so that they can shake off the dead hand of the past 
and come forth into association and understanding with non-Indians 
and life about them; (7) to enable Indian youth to find a way by 
which they might retain the native culture and at the same time adjust 
to our society so that they might make significant contributions; (8) to 
provide Indian youth with an opportunity to have experiences which 
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will broaden their horizons and provide motivation for personal ob- 
jectives. 


Educationa! Imperatives 


1. Federal funds for grants and loans must be made available in 
greater amounts than is now the case. 

2. States should be encouraged to give scholarships to Indian 
students in colleges as is done in South Dakota. 

3. Tribes, where they have enough funds, must set up educa- 
tion loan and grant funds for their young people to take post-high- 
school and trade-school training as is being done by Navajo, Jicarilla, 
Blackfeet, Crow, Cheyenne River Sioux, and other tribes. 

4. Foundations, churches, labor and industrial groups and all 
other private agencies should be informed of the great need of Indian 
youth for financial assistance. 

5. The U.S. Department of Education should be requested to 
make a survey of guidance and counseling needs and that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs make the request for funds to assist in carrying out such 
a study. 

6. Community organizations of the Indian people need them- 
selves to find out about the needs of their youth and to learn about the 
opportunities for education. 

7. Arrow, Inc., should expand its program of information to 
Indian youth, explaining educational and other betterment opportuni- 
ties and should assist in seeking out these opportunities for Indian 
youth. 

8. Teachers and instructors who work with Indians should be 
given the opportunity to be oriented in the special cultural and social 
situations of the different tribal groups, and more Indians should be 
trained to fill these roles. 


Recreational Needs 


1. Indian communities themselves must organize for the pur- 
pose of developing community programs, and state or private agencies 
be asked to assist in program and recreational development. These 
programs should involve leadership of the Indian community along 
with other participants. 

2. In communities where Indians and non-Indians reside together, 
efforts should be made to make facilities and programs available for 
both Indians and non-Indians. 

3. Where local resources and facilities are not adequate or avail- 
able, support should be obtained from federal,, state, tribal, or private 
sources. 
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Civic Awareness, Education and Opportunities 


1. There exists today a great demand from American Indian 
youth for recognition and understanding from their tribal government 
and their fellow American citizens. 

2. Tribal organizations must recognize the needs of their youth 
and rededicate themselves to the end that the youth be understood and 
accepted as individuals who already are bringing advancement—but 
who continue to cherish the age-old tradition of culture, crafts, and 
proud heritage. 

3. Since there are great demands from the Indian youth to pro- 
vide leadership, the federal, state, tribal and non-governmental organi- 
zations should encourage the formation of Indian youth organizations 
in accordance with tribal needs. The tribal councils should do every- 
thing possible to meet the needs of their youth as well as work along 
with the youth organizations when they are formed. 

4. Many civic groups and local political divisions and agencies, 
although aware of local Indian conditions, have now awakened to the 
fact that the time is fast approaching when the Indian problem will 
no longer be a federal responsibility, but will soon become a problem 
and responsibility of the state and its local, county, and political sub- 
divisions. For this reason, communities need to be awakened to this 
approaching responsibility. 


Other General Recommendations 


(1) That the Federal, state, and tribal governments be urged to 
give careful consideration and study to youth conservation acts which 
have been established in California, Minnesota, and other states in re- 
lation to the need for services to disturbed and delinquent Indian youth; 
(2) that law and order codes be made available to Indian youth for 
study; (3) that Federal, state, and tribal laws, which if not enforced, 
may contribute to the delinquency of minors, be strictly enforced. 
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BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 


BOYS TOWN - A home and school for homeless, abandoned, neglected, 
and under privileged boys of every race, color and creed. 
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Founded - Founded by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Flanagan, 
better known throughout the world as Father Flanagan of Boys Town, 
on December 12, 1917, in a two-story house at 25th and Dodge Streets, 
Omaha, Nebraska, on a borrowed $90. Moved June 1, 1918 to Ger- 
man-American Club, South 13th St., Omaha, when facilities at the 
Dodge Street location became crowded. 


Present Location - Moved to present location, 10 miles west of Omaha, 
on U.S. Highways No. 6 and 30-A, on October 17, 1921. Original 
site known as Overlook Farm, consisting of 160 Acres; now consists 
of 1,500 acres. 


Age of Boys - Boys are accepted between the ages of ro and 16. Boys 
can remain until they complete high school. 


Number Cared For - More than 7,500 boys have called Boys Town 
their home. One thousand Boys Town graduates saw service during 
World War II. ‘Forty gave their lives for their country. Four were 
killed in Korean action. 


Present Facilities - Boys Town has facilities for one thousand boys, 
500 of high school age and 500 of grade school age. 


Building Facilities- Grade School Section: Grade School building, 
gymnasium, dining hall, four apartment buildings, each having four 
apartments, chapel, and dental and medical center. 


High School Section: Modern high school building to accommodate 
500 students, trade school building, dining hall and recreation center, 
auditorium, administration and welfare building, 25 cottages to house 
20 boys each, reception center, field house, and visitors’ center. 


Farm - Dairy barn, pasteurizing building, root cellar, farm residences, 
six miscellaneous storage barns and 750 acres of farm land. 


How Is Boys Town Supported - Boys Town is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions from people who believe in Father Flanagan’s 
philosophy that ‘“There is no such thing as a bad boy.” Boys Town 
has never received any support from any church, local, state or federal 


agency. 


Board of Trustees of Father Flanagan’s Boys Home- The Board of 
Trustees is interdenominational and consists of eight members. “Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, Boys Town, Nebraska,” is the legal name of 
the community. Boys Town has its own post office, listed in the 
postal directory. 


Religious Training - Boys Town is nonsectarian. All boys are required 
to attend religious services. Catholic boys attend their own services, 
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and services for non-Catholic boys are conducted by a Protestant 
minister. Both services are held simultaneously. 


School System-The school system begins with the 5th grade and 
continues through four years of high school. It is fully accredited by 
the State of Nebraska. The school is conducted by lay teachers, both 
men and women. In addition to the academic curriculum, Boys Town 
has an extensive vocational training program, with ceramics, printing, 
machine shop, baking, tailoring, auto mechanics, shoe rebuilding, 
vocational agriculture, wood shop, sheet metal, barbering, arbori- 
culture, and radio and electricity among the trades taught. 


The Boys Town high school is a member of the Nebraska School 
Activities Association, and participates in activities of the association's 
program. 


Self-Government Program - The Boys Town self-government program 
includes a mayor, five councilmen and twenty-five commissioners, 
elected for a six-month term from among the boys, by the boys them- 
selves. A similar self-government program is followed in the grade 
school section, with a junior mayor, councilmen and commissioners. 
In addition, both the grade and high school have student government 
programs. 


Boys Town Times-The Boys Town Times is published the second 
Friday of each month by Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Home. It is a mir- 
ror of the activities of Boys Town citizens. Subscription rates are 
$3.00 per year; two years, $5.00. 


PhilaMatic Center - The Boys Town PhilaMatic Center houses one of 
the largest collections of PhilaMatica, including Documents, Currency, 
Coins, Stamps and other collectors’ items in philately and numismatics 
which are capable of being displayed under glass. 


Where Boys Come From - Boys come from every state of the United 
States and the territorial possessions of the U.S. 


Athletics - A comprehensive grade and high school athletic and intra- 
mural recreation program is directed by Maurice H. “Skip” Palrang, 
athletic director and head coach. Football teams have played from 
coast to coast. Other interscholastic sports in which Boys Town high 
school teams participate are basketball, baseball, track, wrestling, swim- 
ming and tennis. 


How Boys Town Was Started - Boys Town was founded by Father 
Flanagan on December 12, 1917, with a borrowed $90 to pay the first 
month’s rent on a building at 25th and Dodge Streets in Omaha. The 
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Home was started with five boys, three from the juvenile court and 
two homeless newsboys. Within a short time quarters were crowded, 
and the Home was moved to the German-American Club on South 
13th Street, which stood vacant as a result of the war. Here 150 
boys could be cared for, but soon quarters became crowded again, and 
Father Flanagan decided that his next move would be the last, so he 
purchased the 160 acre Overlook Farm, ro miles west of Omaha, where 
the boys would live in a more healthful environment, and where the 
Home could expand as the need required and the finances permitted. 
From this humble beginning, Boys Town has grown until today it com- 
prises 1,500 acres, of which 750 are under cultivation, and more than 
50 buildings. 


Welfare Department - Father Flanagan's Boys’ Home maintains a 
professional welfare staff. The Rev. Edmond C. Walsh, the depart- 
ment head, was trained in the school of Social Work at the Catholic 
University of America at Washington, D.C. 


Boys Town Band - A fifty-piece concert band, a 15-piece concert orches- 
tra and a 15-piece Pep band have appeared throughout the Midwest. 


Boys Town Choir-The Boys Town Choir of 55 voices, under the 
direction of the Rev. Francis P. Schmitt, has made an annual concert 
tour of national scope since 1946. The choristers have sung in near- 
ly 40 states and several Provinces of Canada, appearing in such noted 
music halls as Carnegie Hall in New York City, Symphony Hall in 
Boston, Orchestra Hall in Chicago, Constitution Hall in Washington, 
D.C., the War Memorial Opera House in San Francisco, and many 
others. In addition to the concert group, 150 other Boys Town singers 
participate in the chancel and repertoire choirs. 


Extracurricular Activities -In addition to the grade and high schoo! 
extracurricular activities and the Boys Town recreation program, many 
other special programs are maintained to provide leisure-time opportuni- 
ties for all Boys Town citizens. These include a Boy Scout program 
consisting of eight units, Stamp Club, a comprehensive 4-H Club 
program for boys interested in agriculture, model airplane club and 
other hobby and craft activities. 


LITERATURE 
1. Facts About Boys Town 8. Great Men Never Wholly Die 
2. Father Flanagan’s Boys Home 9. Other People’s Opinion 
3. Pictorial Map of Boys Town 10. Father Flanagan’s Toughest Customer 
4. Father Flanagan oul Boys Town 11. Biographical Sketch of Father Wagner 
5. Biography of Father Flanagan 12. Footless Korean wins Merit Badge 
6. Tribute to Father Flapagan 13. Boys Town Times 
7. Tribute to Father Flanagan (1948) 
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COMMON COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN UNITY 
Purpose 


To interpret America. . .assist the newcomer. . .create understanding. 

“The Council is the only organization to use the 850 foreign 
languages in the United States and the 575 radio stations broadcasting 
foreign language programs to promote the education and integration 
of the newcomer on a country wide basis.” 


Objectives 


1. To interpret America to the immigrant. 

2. To assist the mewcomer to solve his problems of adjustment and become 
a citizen. 

3. To help the millions of new Americans know and value our American 
heritage, and participate fully and constructively in American life. 

4. To aid in developing immigration and naturalization policies that are 
sound, humanitarian and nondiscriminatory. 

5. To further an appreciation of each ethnic group in our population, and 
the acceptance of all citizens, whatever their national or racial origins, as 
equal partners in American life. 

6. To assist our country to make effective use of the multi-national character 
of the American people, especially in its fight for peace and a free world. 

7. To aid our newer citizens, and other Americans, to spread the truth about 
America, promote people-to-people contacts, and further international under- 
standiag. 


How the Common Council Works 
for the American Idea 
Foreign Language Press 


The Council sends weekly articles about American life and insti- 
tutions, in 23 languages, to 850 foreign language newspapers in the 
US. reaching some 8 million readers, and bringing vital information 
in the language they know to newcomers throughout the country. 


Foreign Language Radio 


It supplies the 575 radio stations, in 43 states, broadcasting foreign 
language programs, with a bi-weekly bulletin of educational material 
about U.S. history, American democracy and the newcomer’s adjustment 
problems. 


Legal Aid to Immigrants 


It assists several hundred newcomers a month, many of them from 
places where no local agency is available, to solve difficult problems 
of status and adjustment, unite their families, become citizens. 
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Service to Local Communities 

It furnishes hundreds of local agencies with weekly articles and 
reports, Interpreter Releases, giving the latest technical information 
needed in working with immigrants and foreign born. 


Handbooks for Newcomers 

It publishes two widely used handbooks: Life in America, and How 
to Become a Citizen of the United States, designed to familiarize the 
prospective immigrant with the United States; and, once he is here, 
to facilitate his becoming a citizen. 


American Nationality Organizations 

It maintains close working contacts with many of the leading 
nationality organizations and churches in the U.S. and encourages their 
participation in general American activities. 


Intergroup Information 

It responds to hundreds of requests for information about Ameri- 
ca’s nationality groups and helps many agencies and communities to 
work with them. 


Government Co-operation 

It keeps in close touch with Federal government agencies, supply- 
ing them with information about American nationality groups and 
helping them to work more effectively with these groups. 


Improving the Law and Its Administration 

It follows daily developments in Congress regarding immigration 
and naturalization, issues legislative bulletins and confers regularly 
with government officials in an effort to improve both law and practice. 


Letters From America 


It conducts a year-round educational campaign to encourage and 
assist first and second generation Americans to use the millions of 
letters they send to relatives and friends abroad to spread the truth 
about America and combat Communist and other anti-American pro- 


paganda. 
Friends of America Abroad 


It co-operates with citizen organizations in some 15 foreign coun- 
tries, in order to promote a truer understanding of America, its ob- 
jectives and ideals, and develop closer people-to-people contacts. 


LITERATURE 


1. America—Nation of Nations 
2. Report on Organization and Activities 
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FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


The idea underlying the FOR was first expressed in a handclasp 
between the Kaiser’s chaplain and a British Quaker at Koln, Germany, 
on the day before Germany and England formally declared war on each 
other in 1914. These men, Friedrich Sigmund-Schulze and Henry 
Hodgkin, vowed to resist the senseless hatred that was to wreck both 
nations for the next four years. Sigmund-Schulze, arrested 27 times 
during World War I, held fast to his vow. He was for many years 
a leader in the German FOR that later came into being. Mean- 
while, Hodgkin, in the closing months of 1914, met with 128 others 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, to found the British Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. The American FOR was formed the following year, 
with only 68 members. Today there are Fellowships of Reconciliation 
in over thirty countries, and its members in the United States alone 
total thousands. 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a membership organization 
which annually elects a National Council and an Executive Committee. 
Its salaried staff members include an Executive Secretary, Director 
of Publications and National Field Secretary, as well as a number of 
Regional Field Secretaries, at present situated in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. A Chicago office was recently vacated 
by retirement, and an office in Nashville, Tenn. closed. There are 
semi-autonomous regional and local organizations throughout the 
country, embracing a total membership of about 12,000. At present 
there is a Secretary Emeritus in addition to staff positions mentioned 
above. 

The FOR no longer maintains a Racial-Industrial Department, 
but continues its work in the field of human relations as a part of its 
national programs, chiefly under the aegis of the National Field Sec- 
retary who, together with other staff members, has organized and led 
seminars and workshops in the technique of nonviolent resistance to 
racial discrimination in many of the troubled areas of the South, includ- 
ing Montgomery, Ala.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Claflin College, S.C.; More- 
house College, Ga.; and elsewhere. The Secretary has counseled and con- 
sulted with Christian leaders of the Negro communities of numerous 
Southern crisis cities and has conferred with white ministers in the 
same cities, with the aim of achieving reconciliation and keeping open 
the lines of communication between the white and Negro communities 
during a time of stress, while remaining steadfast in support of Negro 
demands for human rights; trying to imbue white community leaders 
(usually ministers) with a sense of respect for the Negro’s claim to 
full dignity; and attempting to bolster with courage these convict:ons 
where they exist. 
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The purposes of the Fellowship of Reconciliation in the field of 
human rights are basically twofold: (1) the furtherance of nonviolence 
and (2) the achievement of full racial equality. As one factor in a 
very large equation, it is difficult to see a distinct pattern of cause and 
effect, or to discern the precise result of the FOR’s influence. Yet 
in general terms, it may not be excessive to aver that the FOR has been 
instrumental in avoiding bloodshed by helping to strengthen the resolve 
of many Negro leaders to carry out their struggle on a consciously non- 
violent basis. The extent to which FOR influence was decisive, how- 
ever, would vary according to the extent of a given leader's readiness 
to adhere to nonviolence, and a variety of problematic factors. Bear- 
ing this in mind, and referring to the achievement of the FOR’s pur- 
poses, great satisfaction may be taken from the successful desegrega- 
tion of the buses in Montgomery, Ala., and the development of a 
measure of respect among the white community of that city for their 
Negro neighbors. Elsewhere, nothing so decisive has yet occurred 
except the avoidance of resort to violence. 

Publication and distribution of materials relative to the above 
conditions have aided in the widespread and growing public awareness 
of the present crisis and have helped to define the situation as a human 
one basically and only incidentally a racial one, by continually stress- 
ing the benefit to be derived by whites as well as Negroes from an 
equalization of citizenship. Again, success is not easily defined or 
measured; the greatest tasks lie in the future, and the extent of the 
FOR’s future role cannot easily be estimated. _It is fairly safe to say, 
however, that an apparently strong indigenous Negro leadership has 
emerged and is responsible in some measure for the success of the 
FOR’s purposes. 

Probably the recalcitrance of Southern whites to take a firm public 
stand based on their privately confided convictions is the paramount 
difficulty, and the problem arising from this is how to persuade them 
to take such a stand, of how to couch it in terms that will have benefi- 
cial effect while at the same time not alienating them within their 
own community where their good influence is needed. 


A secondary problem concerns publicity connected with both the 
above and with work among Negroes in the South—how to be of maxi- 
mum service in the situation without affording basis for charges that 
activities eventuating from the FOR’s counsels are the work of 
“outside agitators’’—a particularly sensitive charge in the South. This 
means that the FOR must take care in each situation to seek out in- 
digenous leaders of high merit and must minimize its own role in the 
situation. This gives rise to a corollary problem of how to treat 
publicity and solicitations for funds elsewhere. In other words, how 
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loudly can we blow our own horn on a national scale with impunity as 
to possible local repercussions? This is a real dilemma, to which there 
appears to be no pat or easy solution, and for which only considerable 
delicacy will suffice. As much as possible, the FOR attempts to avoid 
any nationwide publicity until local developments have made clear the 
essentially indigenous fountainhead of action, and then it does not 
seem quite amiss to affirm public solidarity and all for support, since 
there are no local boundaries on the principles that are involved. 

The Fellowship’s main concern, as a Christian pacifist body, is 
with the Christian churches. Its principal points of contacts in the 
South are with the ministers of Negro churches and to a lesser extent 
with the ministers of white churches (lesser in the latter case); not 
unconnected with this fact is the FOR’s working relationship with 
various organizations such as the Montgomery Improvement Assn., 
the Tallahassee Inter-Civic Council, and the Alabama Christian Move- 
ment for Human Rights. There is no appreciable connection with 
governmental bodies of any kind, however, and no well-defined working 
relationship with other voluntary agencies, due principally to the fact 
that the FOR’s role is rather unique. For example, unlike the NAACP 
or similar citizens’ association, for the FOR does not envision a long- 
range organizational linkage with the affected communities. It is 
basically a pacifist organization and is concerned with racial questions 
as they touch upon more central matters. Once it is satisfied that 
its help is no longer vitally needed in this area, it will be withdrawn, 
and channeled into other areas where the need is critical. It has 
happened many times in the past that leading FOR members or the 
Fellowship as a body has fostered organizations which could address 
themselves more directly to a specific task, permitting the Fellowship 
to expend its limited resources elsewhere. 


LITERATURE 
Leaflets— 
What Peace Really Means Fellowship - Hope in Mississippi 
Fellowship and Human Rights in America Facing the Challenge of a New Age 
The World in Focus Racism’s Last Stand 
News From the Peace Front Freedom, the South, and Nonviolence 


Fellowship (Magazine) six copies 


FORD FOUNDATION 


‘“.. to advance human welfare.” 


The Ford Foundation is a private philanthropy dedicated to the 
advancement of human welfare. This goal, as defined by the Trustees, 
means further progress toward the ideals and aims of democracy—pro- 
gress they consider to be essential to spiritual and material well-being 
in this country and throughout the world. 
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In the Trustees’ judgment, the most critical problems of this 
century arise out of man’s relations to man, rather than his relations to 
the physical world. People everywhere are confronted by the neces- 
sity of choosing between two methods for conducting their affairs: 
one is democratic, dedicated to the freedom and dignity of the indivi- 
dual; the other is authoritarian, subordinating human rights and truth 
to the state. 

The help that a foundation can provide at this historic crossroads 
is small, but the Trustees are determined that, to the fullest extent 
possible, The Ford Foundation should direct its efforts toward 
the achievement of democratic strength, economic stability and vitality, 
and the establishment of lasting peace. 


OBJECTIVES 
Education 
““,. £0 support activities to strengthen, 
expand and improve 
the means and opportunities for learning.” 


The Foundation has spent the largest share of its funds to assist 
formal education in the United States. Its approach to the field has 
been general; the Foundation supports no particular system of thought, 
and it believes that in democratic countries there should be no singie 
point of control over education, either private or governmental. 


Public Affairs 

“to strengthen the processes 

by which democratic society 
controls its destiny and expresses 
the will of the people.” 

The public affairs program of the Foundation is concerned with 
“education for democracy.” It is interested in educational efforts 
to encourage citizen awareness of public issues and in the development 
of able and public-spirited leaders in all fields of endeavor. It has 
supported organizations engaged in nonpartisan research and education 
designed to strengthen the forms and principles of democratic society. 


Economic Development and Administration 


"., to achieve a relatively stable and more healthy 
economic system with greater opportunity for 
personal initiative, advancement and satisfactions.” 

The Foundation believes that economic progress is essential both 
to the stability of the United States and to the free countries of the 
world whose success in resisting totalitarian pressures depends in sub- 
stantial part on this nation’s continued strength. 
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Behavioral Sciences 


".. £0 acquire more scientific knowledge 

of human behavior and of the ways in which men 
can learn to live together in peace in a complex, 
conflicting and ever-changing world.” 


All parts of the Foundation’s program deal with the behavior of 
human beings. The success of efforts to promote peace, to strengthen 
free societies and free economies, and to widen educational opportunity 
depends upon understanding man himself. 


International Understanding 


“When knowledge goes unshared 
the minds of men have no 
common ground on which to meet.” 


Through grants to individual scholars and to institutional programs 
of research and training, the Foundation is attempting to meet a need 
—both in the United States and abroad—for greater knowledge and 
understanding of foreign areas. In addition, it seeks to increase the 
understanding and participation of private citizens in international 
affairs. 


Overseas Development 


".. £0 support activities that promise 
significant contributions to the establishment 
of a world order of peace and justice.” 


The achievement of higher standards of living and learning is 
being assisted by the Foundation in South and Southeast Asia and the 
Near East, areas in which democratic progress is of great and immediate 
importance to world peace and stability. 


LITERATURE 
About the Ford Foundation 


FREEDOM HOUSE 


Freedom House was established in 1941 as a direct outgrowth of 
the Fight for Freedom Committee and the New York Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies. The membership, which 
sought to induce Americans to assume greater responsibility in the war 
against the Nazis, directed their attention to war aims after the United 
States became fully involved in the war following Pearl Harbor. 
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Not for frontiers is this war fought 

But on the Question: will you die or live? 
Are you for the truth or for the lie? 

The time of great confusion is over— 

A yes shall be a yes again, a no a no!* 


(*From lines written for Freedom House by Hans Sahl) 


During the dark months prior to America’s entry into the war, 
at a time when the light of liberty burned low in Europe, a group of 
men and women in America set up a symbol of freedom as a challenge 
to the Brown House of Munich, the shrine of Nazism. Thus, 
Freedom House, organized in October 1941, came into being as an 
expression of man’s will to freedom. 

Its organizers hold that freedom, like peace, is a continuous achieve- 
ment. Because of our free institutions we live in a glass house where 
everything we do has an impact upon our foreign policy. Every lynch- 
ing or restrictive covenant or limitation of the right of asylum dimin- 
ishes the stature of America as a power house for freedom. Freedom 
House, therefore, favors the extension of full equality to all people re- 
gardless of color, creed or national origin; it opposes dictatorship and 
the denial of human rights at home and abroad; it believes that freedom 
from war must come through a strengthened United Nations and the 
rule of law. 


Freedom House became an educational organization and a center 
in New York in which numerous agencies participated in developing 
a greater understanding of the meaning of freedom as applied to the 
individual citizen, his government, and our international relationships. 


What It Does 


Freedom House is committed only to the dogma that freedom has be- 
come indivisible. Its function is to act as a co-ordinator, a clearing 
house, a meeting place. Under one roof in the Willkie Memorial 
Building, Freedom House and other organizations help and inspire 
one another to serve the great causes to which they are individually 
dedicated; organizations which cannot have headquarters here are 
encouraged to take advantage of the meeting rooms and other facilities. 


Much valuable work is carried on at the level of the officers and 
Board of Directors, who represent the widest range of political, reli- 
gious and economic interests, but who are committed to the cause of 
freedom and equal justice to all, at home as well as abroad. 


Significant Activities 
Our activities concentrate on broadcasts over national networks 
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and local radio stations, occasional TV programs, conferences, forums, 
policy declarations by our Board of Directors, publication of pamphlets 
and the annual Freedom House dinner which features the presentation 
of the Freedom Award. We have also established and maintain the 
Willkie Memorial Building which serves as headquarters and a meet- 
ing place for national and local organizations. 

In addition to Freedom House, the organizations which maintain 
headquarters in this building include: American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service, Anti-Defamation League (and 
Metropolitan Council) of B'nai B'rith, Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of New York, Common Council for American Unity, Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, Public Education Association, 
World University Service, American Institute of Graphic Arts. Many 
others use the meeting rooms. 

The most perplexing problems encountered by this agency center 
around the difficulty of keeping Americans of different political loyal- 
ties united behind common objectives in those areas where partisan- 
ship should be avoided. _It is necessary for us to enlist the interest of 
leading members of the major political parties who are willing to for- 
get party affiliations when functioning within our organization. 

We have no affiliation with any other organization. 

In addition to enclosed descriptive literature, we have recently 
published “Famous Words of Freedom,” a pamphlet of quotations on 
the theme of freedom (at 15c per copy); and “Soviet Crimes and 
Krushchev’s Confessions,” an outline of the history of Soviet Crimes 
and an analysis of recent developments (at 20c per copy). 


LITERATURE 
Pamphlets— 
This Is Freedom House Freedom House News Letter 
Famous Words of Freedom Soviet Crimes and Khrushchev’s Confessions 


Freedom House Movement 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


What Is Needed? 

World peace requires world disarmament under conditions which 
are lawful, peaceable and enforceable. Such terms must include: 
agreed-upon stages for disarmament down to the level of arms needed 
by each nation for maintaining internal order; an effective inspection 
system; and legal machinery for enforcement of penalities against 
individuals responsible for violations. 

A world disarmament program also requires imaginative think- 
ing and action on the part of government, business, and the public in 
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shifting from an economy and way of life geared to preparing for war 
to one geared to producing goods to meet human needs at home and 
abroad. 


What FCNL Proposes 
Cessation of nuclear weapons test and guided missile development. 
Pilot disarmament projects in Central Europe and other areas of the globe 
where such experiments are feasible. 
Continuation of the Special Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament. 
Congressional Resolutions favoring disarmament. 
Support for a White House Conference on Disarmament. 


What FCNL Will Do 
Interview Congressmen, their staffs and other government personnel in 
Washington. 
Testify before Congressional committees. 
Co-ordinate efforts with those of other organizations working for dis- 
armament. 
Meet with groups in and outside of Washington to discuss disarmament 
questions. 


Disarmament Projects Undertaken in 1957 


1. Helped give impetus and initial financial assistance to launching the 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy in New York. 

2. Worked with other groups in obtaining continuation of the special 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament. 

3. Obtained signatures of eighty-four prominent clergymen, educators 
and scientists for special message to President Eisenhower on stopping 
nuclear tests. 

4. Held two important seminars in Washington on disarmament and 
related subjects with religious leaders and professors of political and 
social science. 

5. Held numerous talks and conferences with Congressmen, government 
officials, and organizational heads in Washington; testified before 
Congressional Committees. 

6. Assisted with radio tape recordings, and provided newspaper people 
in and out of Washington with disarmament information. 

7. Published a pamphlet, ‘‘Questions and Answers about Nuclear Tests,” 
and an eight-page special Newsletter, ‘‘Progress Report on Disarma- 


ment.” 

8. Sponsored meetings outside Washington and provided speakers on 
disarmament. 

9. Helped initiate national Friends Conferences on Disarmament for 
March 1958. 
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Program Ahead 


The Friends Committee on National Legislation will continue to concentrate 
on disarmament, along with its six other areas of legislative work (regular 
budget for fiscal 1957-1958 is $65,000). We plan to (1) intensify efforts 
with top organizational people in Washington toward forming a clearing house 
of national groups willing to throw their energies and resources into disarma- 
ment work; (2) intesify work with members of Congress and Congressional com- 
mittees; (3) extend work through our Area Offices in Northern and Southern 
California and Chicago, and through our volunteer area organizations through- 
out the country to build an informed public opinion on disarmament. 


FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 


The Fund for the Republic was incorporated in December, 1952 
as a result of a decision made by the Ford Foundation to establish a 
separate organization to defend and advance the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. Although each 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Ford Foundation formally 
approved the selection of each original member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Fund, it was understood that after incorporation the Fund 
was to be completely independent of the Foundation. Since the 
date of its incorporation, the Fund has spent $5,414,201. This re- 
port represents an account of its work from its creation to May 31, 
1956. 

A statement made by the Fund to the Ford Foundation in Febru- 
ary, 1953, has served as a kind of charter for the Fund. It proposed 
two immediate projects: ‘‘A clear statement in contemporary terms 
of the legacy of American liberty,” and ‘research into the extent and 
nature of the internal Communist menace and its effect on our com- 
munity and institutions.” 

It outlined five areas of immediate interest: 

Restrictions and assaults upon academic freedom 

Due process and the equal protection of the laws 

The protection of the rights of minorities 

Censorship, boycotting and blacklisting activities by private groups 

The principle and application of guilt by association. 

In the light of the experience of the past three years, the work of 
the Fund may be briefly classified into five main categories: 

1. To study Communism in the United States 

2. To work for equality before the law and equality of opportunity 

3. To make the Bill of Rights a living document 

4. To Maintain due process and the principles that underlie it 

5. To maintain freedom of speech and belief 

Since the Fund is an educational corporation, the methods it em- 
ploys are those appropriate to an educational institution. The Fund 
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assists those who are using educational methods to inform the people 
of their rights and the state of those rights at the present time. 


As the work of the Fund has developed, it has tended more and 
more to take the form of studies and reports made wherever possible 
by established tax-exempt agencies, or, if such an agency is not avail- 
able, through individuals and groups independent of the Fund. 

The nature of philanthropic or educational activity is such that 
an estimate of success or failure is difficult. Some of the work sponsored 
by the Fund has clearly had the effect intended. The Freedom Agenda 
program has promoted widespread discussion of civil liberties; the 
Stouffer report has brought out useful information about the attitudes 
of Americans toward Communism and Communists; the Newsfilm 
Project has shown the television audience episodes in the current his- 
tory of freedom that it might otherwise have missed; the churches and 
the Southern Regional Council are forces working toward a peaceful 
and moderate adjustment to the decision of the Supreme Court on 
segregated schools. 

The Fund is the only foundation of considerable size that is 
working or that has ever worked, exclusively in the area of civil liber- 
ties. It is a pioneer venture in uncharted and dangerous territory. 


LITERATURE 


1. “The Survival of the Free Society—Bulletin, May 1958. 
2. Three-Year Report (May 1956) 


INSTITUTE FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The Institute for American Democracy is a nonprofit, nonsecta- 
rian, educational agency producing visual materials on themes of demo- 
cracy and intergroup relations. 

The IAD specializes in the creation and development of graphic 
materials on human relations themes for schools and communities. 
It designs, produces and distributes posters, blotters, book marks, book 

vers. These materials have been used for all ages and in more 
than 10,000 public, private and parochial schools throughout the 
country, as well as in study programs of innumerable adult community 
groups. In addition, organizations such as junior chambers of com- 
merce, PTA’s, leading veterans and fraternal groups, women’s clubs, 
church groups and city and state fair employment practice commissions 
have sponsored IAD materials. IAD carcards appear annually on 
more than 35,000 transportation buses, trains and ferries throughout 
the country. 


A key problem encountered by our agency is designing the most 
impactful design possible, one whose message can so affect the reader 
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that it will either reinforce positive attitudes, counteract negative ones, 
or create new positive attitudes. 

IAD services are available to all organizations interested in the bet- 
tering of human relations. Frequently local agencies purchase and 
distribute IAD materials through schools and throughout the com- 
munities. | Many of these organizations initiate their own member- 
ship programs on citizenship using the materials as a stimulus for dis- 
cussion and study. We make our designing and consultative services 
available to all local and national agencies including city, state and 
federal agencies. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Education for Increasing Democracy in Our 
Economic, Political and Cultural Life. 
What is the L.I.D.? 

For over a half-century, the League for Industrial Democracy 
has been one of America’s outstanding educational organizations dedi- 
cated to increasing democracy in our economic, political, and cultural 
life. It has not advocated democracy as a. passing fad or as a princi- 
ple applicable to but one sector of our social life. It has ever regarded 
democracy as a social process that, in the words of John Dewey, the 
League’s late Honorary President, should be “a living reality in every 
aspect and reach of our common life.” It has given particular atten- 
tion to democracy in industry, without which democracy in our other 
social and political institutions is bound to be incomplete and under 
constant attack. 

The League seeks to encourage every movement in the fields of 
labor, of co-operatives, of democratic public control and ownership, 
of social legislation, of civil rights, of education, and of international 
organization, which aims at the preservation, strengthening and ful- 
filment of the democratic way of life. 

In these postwar days, the League has been devoting much thought 
and effort to a constructive program for social security, for high living 
standards, for democratic planning, for an equitable distribution of the 
fruits of industry, for social and religious tolerance, and for interna- 
tional co-operation in behalf of a just and lasting peace. 

The League’s high standing in the community, its rich experience 
in the fields of research, publication and education, and its national 
and international contacts, render it uniquely fitted to make an im- 
portant contribution in fields of social action. 


Its Activities as 
In all of its activities, the L.I.D. emphasizes the importance of 
democracy both as a means and as an end. 
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By virtue of the democratic aims of the League advocates of dictatorship 
and totalitarianism, and of any political system that fails to provide free- 
dom of speech, of religion, of assembly, and of political, economic and 
cultural organization, or of any system that would deny civil liberties to 
any person because of race, color, creed or national origins, are not eligible 
for membership. Nor are those eligible whose political policies are 
wholly or largely determined by the policies laid down by the leaders of 

a foreign government. (Constitution) 

One of the most important activities of the L.I.D. over the years, as 
has been indicated, has been its educational work on college campuses. 
The Student League for Industrial Democracy has likewise conducted 
regional and national conferences on student and domestic and inter- 
national issues. It has scheduled lectures, symposiums and debates 
participated in by scores of well-known speakers. Its chapters have 
co-operated with other campus groups in opposing restriction of free- 
dom of inquiry and teaching, racial and religious discrimination, etc., 
and have worked with local movements for the civic and social advance. 
The Student League for Industrial Democracy has also served as an 
effective force for democratic liberalism among national federated cam- 
pus groups; has helped to promote friendly relations with democratic 
youth abroad, and has developed a pamphlet literature on economic 
and cultural problems second to none among the student organizations 
of the country. 

During the over five decades of its existence, the League has pre- 
pared and published millions of copies of authoritative, yet concise 
and popular, pamphlets on the problems of the day. These publica- 
tions have been utilized extensively by the college, labor and civic 
groups and have filled a genuine need in the economic and social 
literature of the day. One of the League’s services that has long 
been of great value to the educational, labor and liberal movements 
has been the scheduling among college and city groups of well-known 
lecturers on the vital issues of the day. The League likewise serves 
as an Information Center on economic and social problems and as a 
liaison between liberal groups in this country and abroad; organizes 
trips to significant social institutions here and on other continents and 
engages in important economic research. During its mid-century 
years, the League has continued its educational activities with vigor 
and effectiveness. 

One of the most thought-provoking and most widely publicized 
of these activities has been the League’s Annual Conferences, attended 
each year by more than a thousand men and women from various parts 


of the country and abroad. 
LITERATURE 
L.I.D: Its Activities L.I.D—News Bulletin (Quarterly) 
Catalogue of LID Pamphlets (1956) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE 


W hat is the NAACP? 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
is an organization of Americans of every race, creed and color, work- 
ing for the attainment of a society of equality, security and freedom for 
all. Born on Lincoln’s birthday, 1909, when a handful of white and 
Negro citizens became alarmed at the injustice and inequality to which 
Negroes were still subjected almost half a century after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, the NAACP is now a national mass organization 
—with branches in forty-five states and the District of Columbia. 


The story of the NAACP is a story of progress in American civili- 
zation. _ The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People began when fifty-three Americans with a fierce devotion to 
democracy and humane race relations banded together in an attempt 
to right some of the shocking wrongs being inflicted upon a group of 
fellow citizens. Since that time, the Association has expanded readily, 
as Americans increasingly have joined this force striving for racial 
justice. The NAACP has won victory after victory—accomplishing 
the seemingly impossible in its unflinching struggle against race hate, 
bigotry and violence. 


NAACP covers the country and the Association’s strength lies in its 
membership—a quarter of a million strong in forty-five states, the 
District of Columbia, and Alaska. NAACP members, of all races 
and religions, are organized into more than a thousand branches, which 
in turn form thirty state conferences and several regional conferences. 
The national office staff covers the country, too. With headquarters 
in New York, the Association maintains a Washington Bureau (in 
which most of the legislative activity is centered) and three regional 
offices: in Birmingham, Dallas, and San Francisco. Local and state 
offices are maintained by constituent NAACP units. Field workers 
are sent wherever they are needed. The Association is truly a crisis 
organization, constantly on the alert to combat unfair race practices 
wherever they occur. 


NAACP’S AREAS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Right to Work Is Basic 


Largely through the efforts of NAACP branches, fair employment 
laws have been passed in fourteen states—but thirty-four states still 
have refused to do anything about bias in employment. For this rea- 
son, the NAACP believes that an FEPC—to guarantee citizens an 
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opportunity to secure jobs on the basis of merit, not color or religion— 
is the keystone of the federal civil rights program. The entire re- 
sources of the Association are pledged to the campaign for establish- 
ment of a Federal Fair Employment Practices Commission with full 
enforcement powers. 


The New Lynch Law 


The mob, which in years gone by would string its victims to the 
nearest tree or tie a helpless Negro to the stake for a public burning, 
is now obsolete, thanks to years of effort by the NAACP. The old 
style public lynching has been succeeded by bombings, floggings and 
killings by three or four persons rather than by a mob of thousands. 
Also, economic pressure—the denial of jobs, and the withholding of 
credit from Negro homeowners, farmers, business, and professional 
men—has been used increasingly to replace the cruder and bloodier 
forms of intimidation and terror. The NAACP has marshalled all 
of its resources to meet the challenge of the new lynch law. 


The Ballot: Democracy’s Test 


Recognizing that Negro Americans, voting in free elections, could 
contribute to winning the rights and privileges guaranteed to them 
under our Constitution, the South for many years disfranchised the 
Negro voter through ‘white primaries,” the poll tax and other sub- 
terfuges—and violence. Now, the NAACP legal staff has cleared 
the way for Negro voting in the South with Supreme Court victories 
outlawing “white primaries’ and other chicanery. Under constant attack 
of the NAACP and others, the poll tax is now required in only five 
states. 


The Association, too, has geared its legal, legislative and educa- 
tional programs toward a vast expansion of the Negro vote, and has 
undertaken an ambitious edu_ational campaign to increase awareness 
among Negro citizens of the value of their vote, and to encourage 
these citizens to exercise this basic American right and duty. 


On the legislative front, the Association is pressing for a federal 
antipoll tax law, elimination of unfair registration requirements, and 
protection for Negro citizens against discrimination and intimidation 


in polling places. 


Children’s Education 


The United States Supreme Court has declared—in its historic 
May 17, 1954, decision—that segregated education, by impairing the 
ability of Negro children to learn and to function as responsible citizens, 
deprives them of their rights under the Fourteenth Amendment and is, 
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accordingly, unconstitutional. The NAACP has pledged its total 
resources to a community action program, supplementing legal action, 
designed to level the barriers in every American community where 
school segregation still exists. Just as in the Association’s successful 
drive to curb segregation in state-supported graduate and professional 
schools, countless hours of work and dollars must go into this historic 
struggle to bring racial democracy to our elementary and secondary 
public schools. 


The End of Military Jim Crow 


In August 1954, the Department of Defense reported that 
“throughout the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps, fully 
integrated units have replaced the all-Negro units which, until recent 
years formed the only channel of military service for Negro enlistees 
and draftees.” | Negroes in the armed forces, the report added, are 
“not utilized on the basis of individual merit and proficiency in meet- 
ing the needs of the services.” 

This was the culmination of a long fight during which the NAACP 
insisted that military Jim Crow should be abolished not only as a 
matter of democratic principle but also for the practical reason that 
segregation prevented the optimum use of manpower. The Defense 
Department report vindicates the NAACP contention both as to morale 
and to the effective use of personnel. 


Housing: Root of the Evil 


The ghetto pattern in housing is directly responsible for an evil 
overcrowding in which disease and crime flourish. The ghetto is a 
pivotal factor, too, in maintaining segregated education despite the 
Supreme Court ruling banning such segregation. Even in states which 
have long forbidden separate schools, segregation in housing fosters 
Jim Crow schools and many other disadvantages which befall minority 
groups. Despite legal victories invalidating restrictive covenants and 
city residential ordinances, private builders (even though federal funds 
make their projects possible) still discriminate against Negro families. 
In addition, the hate-bomb has been widely used by bigots to maintain 
the “‘lily-white’” complexion of residential areas. A major task ahead 
of the NAACP is the elimination of the ghetto and the securing of 
the right of every citizen to live in the home of his choice in accordance 
with his means. 


The Travel Nuisance 


A ruling handed down by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
November 25, 1955, directed an end to irksome Jim Crow practices 
in all interstate travel. The petty irritations stemming from segrega- 
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tion in trains and buses have long made travel in the South for Negroes 
a most frustrating and harrowing experience. Segregated waiting 
rooms, sanitary facilities, and eating places in stations, terminals and 
airports have caused discomfort, inconvenience and humiliation to 
Negro passengers. Now this kind of discrimination has been doomed 
by the ICC ruling which was handed down in response to a complaint 
filed by the NAACP in December 1953, against 13 railways 
operating in the South, a terminal and restaurant chain. The Com- 
mission upheld the complaint against the railroads and the terminal, 
ordering an end of segregation of interstate passengers by January 
10, 1956. The complaint against the restaurant was dismissed on the 
ground that the ICC lacked jurisdiction. 


Recreation and Public Accommodation 


In line with its historic decision against segregation in public 
education, the United States Supreme Court again unanimously ruled 
on November 7, 1955, that racial segregation in public parks, swim- 
ming pools, golf courses and other recreational facilities is unconsti- 
tutional. In many areas of the South Negroes have long been denied 
access to any public recreational facilities; in others, they have been 
confined to meager, ill-kempt and inadequately serviced parks and 
play areas. Now all the public recreational areas will be available 
for use by persons, irrespective of race or color. Segregation in public 
schools, transportation and recreation is no longer legal. 


Equal Treatment in the Courts 


Much progress has been made in securing the right of every citizen 
to a fair trial and equal treatment by the courts, but regrettably, recent 
events have shown that a sheriff still can shoot handcuffed Negro 
prisoners and escape with impunity by claiming ‘‘self-defense,’” a Negro 
can be tried for “‘assault’’ for looking at a white girl 75 feet away, 
and a Negro can be put to death for a crime for which no white man 
pays a similar penalty. In all sections of the country a Negro accused 
of crime against a white person is subject to severer penalties than a 
white person so accused. Rarely in the South is a white person con- 
victed of a major crime against a Negro regardless of the evidence. 


Is This the Entire NAACP Record? 


No! To recount completely the accomplishments of the NAACP 
would take many volumes. The national office, regional offices, 
state conferences and branches, youth councils and college chapters 
of the NAACP are piling up victories in the battle for democracy. 
The Church Department serves as a liaison between religious groups 
and the NAACP. The Division of Research and Information has 
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compiled a vast amount of material on race relations and civil rights. 
In 1946, the NAACP organized a delegation of interested civic groups 
which met with President Truman to protest the current wave of mob 
violence and lynching. From this historic meeting came the appoint- 
ment of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, whose report was 
followed by President Truman on February 2, 1948. The NAACP 
has also won 27 of the 30 cases it has brought before the Supreme 
Court. 


Does the NAACP Limit Its Activities to Negroes Alone? 


No. For the sound reason that Negroes are concentrated among 
lower income groups, the NAACP supports all social welfare legisla- 
tion including public housing, federal aid to health and education 
(with guarantees against segregation and discrimination), increase in 
minimum wages, extension of social security benefits, and repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law. In its firm support of proposed civil rights 
legislation, the Association stands guard over the civil liberties of every 
American. 


LITERATURE 


1. NAACP—a Record of Leadership 2. NAACP—Its Program and Objectives 


NATIONAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


The NCRAC was created in 1944 by action of the General 
Assembly of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
which charged it with responsibility for “formulating policy in civic- 
protective work in the United States.” 


Purposes 


Its “Aims and Objectives,” unanimously adopted in September 
1944, and unchanged since, are: 

1. To study, analyze and evaluate the policies and activities of the 

national and local agencies. 

To ascertain the problem areas from time to time. 

To ascertain the areas of activities of these organizations and to 
conduct a continuous inventory of their project. 

4. To serve as a co-ordinating and clearance agency for projects and 
policies, to eliminate duplication and conflict of activities, and to 
recommend further projects to member agencies. 

5. To seek agreement on and formulate policies. Policies once formu- 
lated and adopted, it is expected that the affiliated organizations will 
adhere to such policies and will not engage in any activities in con- 
travention of such policies. 
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Joint Planning 


Joint Planning is the heart of the NCRAC process. In the 
NCRAC, all the member national and local agencies make their plans 
together, asa team. These plans they regard as guides to all in their 
own respective planning. 

They pool their ideas, their information, their experience. They 
seek together agreement as to what the major problems are that the 
Jewish Community relations fields must deal with. Then they agree 
together on what needs to be done about these problems. 

Together, they agree on what programs are most important and 
which are less urgent, though still needed. And, having agreed 
together on the way in which primary responsibilities in various areas 
of work are to be shared, they know what roles the various agencies, 
national and local, are to play in carrying out the programs. This 
process goes on continuously, for plans have to be checked against 
experience and changed to meet new conditions. 


Areas of Activities 


Each Joint Program Plan analyzes the background against which 
the work of the coming year must be projected and recommends 
specific programs and projects in a number of areas, such as: 


Discrimination in employment 

Discrimination in education 

Discrimination in housing 

Civil liberties 

Immigration 

Interreligious activities and church-state matters 
Legal and legislative issues 

Work with labor and veterans organizations 
Intercultural education 

Mass media of communication 


THE COMMUNITIES AND THE NATIONAL AGENCIES 


A new basis for co-operation among the communities and the 
national agencies in the Jewish community relations field was laid 
down in April, 1953, when the NCRAC adopted a statement of princi- 
ples on relationships. This statement rests on the NCRAC concept 
that the local and national agencies play complementary roles. It 
has been ratified by all the NCRAC member organizations. It pro- 
vides that: 


‘A community relations council representative of its community or region 
is “the central body with primary responsibility for planning and con- 
ducting community relations programs’ in its area; national agencies 
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should recognize this in establishing branch offices and in planning activi- 
ties; national agencies should make their resources available to local coun- 
cils and should encourage the formation of needed local councils where 
they do not exist; local councils should “give full recognition to the con- 
stituents of national agencies as channels through which the implementation 
of local community relations programs can be facilitated; avail them- 
selves of nationatl agency services; and assist the program of local chap- 
ters of national agencies.” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews is a national 
organization of citizens voluntarily associated to promote understand- 
ing and co-operation among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews and to 
moderate intergroup prejudices in business, social, political, racial and 
religious relations. It is nationally organized with regional represen- 
tation and programming. Professional guidance and continuity of 
program are supplied by a professional staff which is responsible to 
lay leadership. 


What Is Its Purpose? 
“. . .To promote justice, amity, understanding and co-operation among 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, and to analyze, moderate and finally 
eliminate intergroup prejudices which disfigure and distort religious, 
business, social and political relations with a view to the establishment of 
a social order in which the religious ideal of brotherhood and justice 
shall become the standards of human relationships.’” (NCCJ By-Laws). 


How Is Its Program Organized? 

To achieve its purpose, the NCCJ follows a program of education 
for democracy. It seeks to change undemocratic attitudes that con- 
flict with American principles into attitudes that harmonize with our 
nation’s moral and political ideas. 

The NCCJ program is also designed to obtain double and triple 
values out of every dollar. Therefore it follows the advice of the 
social scientists and experts in the field of human relations who agree 
that the best results are obtained by working through the trunk lines 
of human conduct. Through these main channels of information and 
education the NCCJ is able to reach the largest number of people. 

Accordingly, the NCC] program has been organized on the basis 
of five National Commissions consisting of leading members of their 
professions operating in the fields of: 

1. Educational Organizations 
Religious Organizations 
Community Organizations 
Labor-Management Organizations 
The Media of Mass Communications 
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Last year NCCJ arranged 80,000 programs for 12,700 schools, 
890 colleges, 8,500 churches and synagogues, 2,500 women’s clubs, 
1,650 service clubs, 1,500 youth groups and 525 national community 
organizations. Two recent new developments: (1) a program of 
institutes on ‘Building a Better Community” in co-operation with local 
chapters of the Junior Chamber of Commerce; (2) a rural extension 
program of intercultural understanding in association with Federal, 
State and County Agricultural extension services. _ NCCJ annually 
sponsors Brotherhood Week in which more than 10,000 communities 
participate. NCC) enlists all divisions of the Media of Mass Com- 
munications to assist in promoting the brotherhood cause. It also 
distributes annually more than 300,000,000 pieces of literature. It 
sponsors the Religious News Service which supplies hundreds of news- 
papers, magazines, religious publications, radio and TV stations with 
news and pictures of our religious groups. 


Achievement of purposes: 


Resistance to anti-Catholic animosity was NCCJ’s first act in 1928 
when Al Smith ran for the presidency, a year when the Ku Klux Klan 
was at the zenith in its campaign against Catholics and Jews. Through 
a scientific program of education in schools, in churches and syna- 
gogues, among community groups, through communications media, 
and in the nation at large, it has made bigotry become recognized as 
antisocial, the hallmark of the ignorant, the internal enemy of the 
United States. 


The fight for freedom today is, in a real sense, the fight for the idea of 
Brotherhood . . . I extend to the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews my fervent wish that the next 25 years of your great work may match, 
in honorable accomplishment, the brilliant quarter of a century you have 
now completed. 

—Dwight D. Eisenhower 


The National Conference is the oldest and the most effective organi- 
zation in the field of brotherhood. 
—The Better Business Bureau 


Integration of Program 


In all of its activities the NCCJ co-operates with professional 
and business groups, and with all local agencies organized for building 
better intergroup relations. In the field of education, for example, 
much of the NCCJ program is done in co-operation with the American 
Council on Education, the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, The Association of American Colleges, state and local boards 
of education, and teachers’ associations. Similarly it co-operates with 
state and national agencies concerned with Luman relations. 
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LITERATURE 
Pamphlets— 
1. A Fair Chance for All Americans 3. Negroes in the Work Group 
2. The High Cost of Discrimination 4. Building for Brotherhood 
Leaflets— 
5. A Jewish Platform of Good Will 8. Speak Up for Brotherhood 


6. A Protestant Platform of Good Will 9. Tide of Hate Literature 
7. A Catholic Platform of Good Will 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


The National Council of Jewish Women has 108,000 members 
organized in 240 local sections throughout the United States. The 
program, carried out on the local level, is administered by the National] 
Office, New York City. 


Statement of Purpose 


“The national Council of Jewish Women is an organization which, 
in the spirit of Judaism, is dedicated to furthering human welfare in the 
Jewish and general communities, locally, nationally, and internationally. 
Through an integrated program of education, service and social action, 
it provides essential services and stimulates and educates the individual 
and the community toward their responsibility in advancing human wel- 
fare and the democratic way of life.’”’ 

(National By-Laws) 


NCJW sponsors a program of education, social action and com- 
munity welfare. It pioneered in the establishment of recreation 
(Golden Age) Clubs for the aging; sponsors local services for the 
foreign born; and its local groups engage in study and action in the 
fields of international affairs and domestic legislation. Through its 
Overseas program it supports the School of Education of Hebrew 
University; sends play and study materials to kindergartens in Israel 
and North Africa; brings Jewish students to the United States for 
graduate study in the fields of social welfare and education; and 
offers fellowships to volunteer women leaders from Jewish com- 
munities abroad to visit the United States and study community and 
social organization here. 

Council’s program, as it has evolved down the years, operates in 
three major areas—Education and Social Action, Community Services, 
Overseas Service. In each field, Council along with other pioneers 
has helped point the way to a better life. 


Judaism and Jewish Affairs 


Following through on its early pioneering work in Jewish study 
circles and Sabbath Schools, Council in the 1930’s broadened the scope 
of this program to help American Jewish women stand strong against 
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a growing tide of anti-Semitism rising in the backwash of Hitler bar- 
barism. 

A National Committee on Contemporary Jewish Affairs was set 
up in 1935 to plan a well-rounded program of adult study and activity 
in Jewish History, tradition, culture and current problems. The aim 
was to find a deeper insight and a stronger sense of positive Jewish 
living through knowledge of a rich tradition, as well as an understand- 
ing of problems of the day. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Service to Foreign Born 


Council’s help to our country’s newcomers has been one of its 
greatest and proudest achievements. At the turn of the century, 
immigration was at a high point. And with increased immigration 
came many serious problems. In 1903 the United States Government 
singled out the National Council of Jewish Women to help with one 
of the big problems—the unattached women coming to our shores 
who were prey to white slavery and economic exploitation. 


Community Service 


From its earliest days, Council—eyes forward—saw the importance 
of training for social welfare work. Even in the times of the “lady 
bountiful,” who came bearing a food basket and much free advice, the 
founders of Council saw the changes ahead and put the accent on the 
training of volunteers and professionals. Through the years, Council’s 
community service program has kept pace with the rapid advance in 
social work, thinking and planning. High standards of volunteer 
training have been developed to keep step with new techniques. 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


The beginnings of Council’s overseas program go back to the 
postwar twenties. Broad-visioned and world-minded even in those 
days—when other parts of the globe seemed more distant—Council 
moved in to help relieve the misery of Jewish families uprooted by 
World War I. 

It was after the holocaust of Hitlerism and World War II that 
Council again moved into the overseas scene to do its part for the sur- 
viving Jews of Europe. Seeking as always to help where the need 
is greatest, Council sent workers into the concentration camps as they 
were opened by Allied forces (and later into Displaced Persons Camps) 
to assist the Joint Distribution Committee with the staggering job of 
human rehabilitation. 
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LITERATURE 
Pamphlets— : 
1. Council's One World 3. Education for Action 
2. Scholarship Study 4. Council Pioneer 


5. United States Policy in the Middle East 


WILLIAM GREEN HUMAN RELATIONS LIBRARY 


TheWILLIAM GREEN HUMAN RELATIONS LiprRARY will be open 
for service in early December, 1958. This Library is being created by 
the Jewish Labor Committee with the aid of a grant from the William 
Green Memorial Fund. 

The WILLIAM GREEN HUMAN RELATIONS LiBRARY will deal 
exclusively with the American trade union movement in relation to 
civil rights, human rights, and American minorities. The services of 
the library and its collection are extended to scholars, students and 
labor people throughout the country. 

The collecton includes material relevant to labor and human 
relations, emphasizing the following aspects: 

1) The labor movement in relation to civil rights in the community. 

2) Attitudes of workers and trade unionists on intergroup matters, and 

related psychological factors. 

3) The labor movement's handling of internal minority problems. 

4) The labor movement and civil rights questions in industry. 

5) The role of minorities and all immigrant groups in building the labor 

movement. 

6) The use of minority issues by employers in industrial disputes. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


In 1905, an organization called the League for the Protection of 
Colored Women was founded by a pair of women of vision, a young 
social worker named Frances Kellor and Mrs. William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
a descendant of an influential New England family. Its purpose: to 
help penniless and homeless Negroes—particularly women—to find 
employment and homes in New York. Unscrupulous employment 
agencies, with stories of high wages, easy work and good times, lured 
them to New York and other Northern cities from the farmlands of 
the South and preyed upon them after they had arrived. The League 
inspired the organization of the Committee on Industrial Relations 
Among Negroes the following year, and it gave industrial training 
and offered job opportunities to both men and women. By 1910, 
Mrs. Baldwin and a young doctor of philosophy named George 
Edmund Haynes had started the Committee on Urban Conditions 
Among Negroes because they believed that the problem of adapting 
the rural, Southern Negro to his new, urban, industrial Northern 
environment was broader than just finding jobs and protecting women. 
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The new Committee surveyed Harlem conditions, launched welfare 
services, established recreational facilities for children, and arranged 
for the education and training of social workers to organize local 
Leagues across the country. 

A merger of the three agencies was very soon effected, under the 
name National League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. Its 
paid staff numbered two; its first annual budget was $8,500; its small, 
New York office held secondhand furniture and a kerosene stove. 
But its objectives still guide the League: 

To carry on constructive and preventive social work among Negroes for 
improving their social and economic conditions in urban centers; to 
bring about co-ordination and co-operation between existing agencies 
working in the interests of Negroes, and to develop other agencies where 
necessary; to secure and train Negro social workers; to make such studies 
in cities as may be required for carrying out the objects of the League. 

The boundaries of the League's activities broadened with time as its 
responsibilities increased. The League became a “navigational aid” 
for ‘‘immigrant’” Negroes caught up in stormy city life. Branches 
were set up in other cities and by 1915 the League had nine affiliates. 
During World Wars I and II, the Urban League mobilized Negroes 
to aid the war effort in armed services, government agencies and 
industry. 

Today, the National Urban League has sixty-two local branches 
in thirty of the United States, and its activities are widespread in the 
areas of education and social welfare; not only among Negroes 
strictly, but among other minority groups in the United States who need 
and welcome its help. 

The problems that faced the National Urban League in its forma- 
tive years, beginning two generations ago, were stark and crude: how 
to get jobs—any jobs; how to get housing—any housing; how to get 
started with the rudiments of health, recreation and vocational guidance 
programs; how to get municipalities and social agencies to assume 
proper responsibility for the needs of all people without regard| to 
race or color. 

The Urban League, through 46 years of its existence, has sought 
to accomplish its objectives through the combined efforts of all Ameri- 
cans working in common understanding for the common good. The 
League believes implicitly in both the promise and the performance 
of true American Democracy. 

The ultimate goal of the National Urban League has been best 
expressed by Eugene Kinckle Jones, who was for thirty years Executive 
Secretary of the League: “To work itself out of a job.” This will 
not be accomplished tomorrow or even next year. Its program is long 
range, dating from the actual inception of the League in 1910 until 
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who knows when in the future. It has built a reputation for con- 
structive achievement in the past and will continue to build for better 
years ahead. 


Significant Features of the Program 


Conducts studies to find out how Negroes and other minorities live and 
work in communities across the nation. 

Provides consultant services of staff specialists to communities through- 
out the country. 

Sends National staff to local Urban Leagues to assist in planning programs 
and solving probiems in health and welfare, housing, employment and 
vocational guidance. 

Co-ordinates the work of local Urban Leagues into a national movement. 
Gives assistance to communities that wish to establish local Urban Leagues. 
Undertakes public education programs on issues such as health and welfare, 
housing, family life, juvenile delinquency, education and fair employ- 
ment practice. 


Extent to Which Purposes Are Achieved 


Health and Welfare— We team up with other voluntary agencies and 
with public agencies to improve family and child welfare services, the 
health and welfare and the housing of the Negro population. 

Housing — We work with home owners and builders, and with banks, 
that lend money to build homes. We seek to expand the housing supply, 
and, at the same time, remove racial occupancy barriers. We work with 
governmental housing agencies to increase housing open to Negroes. 
Vocational Guidance—We provide job and career information and services 
to young people and adults. | We co-operate with schools and colleges in 
promoting vocational guidance services. We conduct community institutes 
in guidance. 

Employment— We co-operate with management and labor and with the 
public employment services to help provide new and wider opportunities 
in the nation’s work force for qualified Negroes and members of other 
minority groups. 

We assist trade union leaders in planning worker's education programs 
and in working toward fair union policies and practices. 


The Most Perplexing Problems Encountered by the Agency 


1. The lack of decent and adequate housing for Negroes and other 

minorities has been and continues to be the most stubborn stum- 
bling block in the path of racial progress. Restriction to segregated and 
substandard housing is ‘the number one problem” facing Negro 
families today. 
The lack of motivation on the part of Negro youth and their families 
to strive to better the job chances of youth themselves. Hence, 
there is an alarming scarcity of qualified Negro workers to take hold 
of the job opportunities that are presently available. 
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3. The social and economic pressures which cause the disorganization of 
Negro family life resulting in increased mental disabilities, antisocial 
behavior aid economic insecurity. 

The National Urban League and many of its local branches 

are affiliated with the National Conference of Social Welfare and the 
National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials. 


LITERATURE 


Building for the Future ee oo 
The Urban League’s Responsibility to the Future (address by Charles S. Johnson) 
Resolving the Racial Conflict (program) 


PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


The Phelps-Stokes Fund is a philanthropic organization es- 
tablished in 1911. The Fund devotes its resources to special interests 
in the fields of education and race relations. Another major interest 
is housing in New York City. 

When the Phelps-Stokes Fund was established in 1911, its Com- 
mittee on Plan and Scope recommended the following policies which 
were unanimously adopted: 

1. That in providing for the establishment of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
the testatrix showed a special, although by no means exclusive, interest 
in Negro education. 

2. That it is wise for this board to dispense its philanthropy as far as 
possible through existing institutions of proven experience and of 
assured stability. 

3. That the co-operation of the best white citizens of the South is of 
prime importance in solving the problem of Negro education. 

4. That the Board will be justified in meeting occasionally the whole 
or a part of the expense of securing investigations and reports on 
educational institutions or problems, when these are thought to be of 
great significance. 


Fund’s Major Activities 


1. Stimulating the objective study of the Negro and his needs by re- 

sponsible Southern White scholars. 

Survey of Negro education in the United States . 

. Assisting Negro schools found to be specially promising and needy. 

Making reports on Native education in Africa. 

. Encouraging the development of the South African Institute of Race 

Relations and of specially strategic African schools and colleges. 

Aiding education in Liberia. 

7. Developing an understanding abroad of the progress of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

8. Aiding publications of value to an understanding of the Negro. 

9. Organizing and stimulating various movements in the interest of 
Negro progress in the United States and Africa. 
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10. Improving Negro housing conditions in New York. 

11. Aiding education of the North American Indian. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund has been very successful during the almost 
fifty years of its existence in realizing significant accomplishments. 
As examples: 

1. The impact for good of the two-volume Report on Education of 
Negroes published by the U.S. Office of Education in 1916. 

2. The top leadership in the United Negro College Fund is attributed 
to the Fund Director. 

3. Many improvements in teaching techniques are the direct results of 
Fund activity. 

4. Lines of communication between racial groups have been strengthened 
by Fund effort. 

5. Fund activities have attracted other such organizations to the extent 
that they have been willing to share financially in the costs. 

6. The Fund has been fortunate over the years in having general public 
goodwill. This has contributed much to the achievement of Fund 
purposes. mae | 

The most perplexing problems are those revealed through our 
constant effort to get the most accomplished within our limitations of 
time, personnel and funds. Among many are these: 

1. How to speed the “time of readiness’ on the part of those for whom 
our work is designed. 

2. How to get people to recognize their problems and not ‘‘lecture them” 
as a result cf impatience. 

3. How to secure and maintain the co-operation of other related agencies 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. 

4. How to make prompt value judgments regarding the relative worth 
of correspondence, the telephone and personal visitations to the grass- 
roots operation. 


We consciously seek the understanding and support of all con- 
cerned agencies; we hold membership in a number of related organi- 
zations. We attend conferences and other such meetings related to 
our purposes; we subscribe to a number of publications in ‘he field. 


LITERATURE 


1. The Thirty-five Year Report of Phelps-Stokes Fund (Negro Status and Race 
Relations in U.S.A. 1911-1946) 

2. A Project for the Improveinent of Instruction—(a reprint) 

3. It Was the Right and Moral Thing to Do—(pamphlet) 


PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AFFECTING 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Under the obligation of the Federal Government to promote the 
general welfare of the people of the United States, the Congress has 
enacted laws establishing Federal agencies and authorizing activities 
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designed to contribute to the well-being of people. Part of the 
activities authorized are directed especially toward benefiting children 
and youth. 

The Federal Government has become increasingly involved in 
programs for children and youth as recognition has grown that its 
participation is necessary in the development of Nation-wide services 
for this one-third of the Nations’s population that represents its future. 

The concern of the Federal Government for the health of children 
and youth begins with the prenatal period. _It includes the promotion 
of environmental sanitation, the protection of the food and water 
supply, the prevention and control of disease, and the safeguarding 
of the sound growth and development of children. 

The Federal Government conducts research on the growth and 
development of children, the prevention and treatment of illness, food 
values and nutrition, clothing, and home management. Information 
based on research is made available to parents and others. _ It assists 
in financing maternal and child health services, care of crippled 
children, school lunches, and public health services for the protection 
and promotion of community health. It contributes to the construc- 
tion of hospitals and health centers. It regulates the quality of food 
and drugs permitted to move in interstate commerce. 

Early in its history, the Federal Government gave public lands 
to the States for the support of the common schools, colleges, and 
universities. It shares in the research essential to the development of 
education and gives advisory service on elementary, secondary and 
higher education and on parent education and other phases of adult 
education affecting children and youth. It provides financial as- 
sistance for programs such as vocational education, college education 
in agriculture, engineering, and home economics, and extension work in 
agriculture and home economics, and contributes toward the profes- 
sional education of workers needed under certain state and local pro- 
grams in which the Federal Government participates. 

In the field of recreation, the principal contribution of the Federal 
Government consists of recreational facilities in the national parks and 
forests and on other public lands. Certain Federal agencies provide 
advisory service on recreation for children and youth in connection 
with their programs. Educational programs conducted by the Federal 
Government also include recreational opportunities. 

Social Service to help meet the individual problems of children and 
youth is an integral part of many of the programs in which the Federal 
Government participates. Research is conducted and consultation 
service is given on the problems and the means of dealing with the 
problems of children and youth who are handicapped physically, 
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emotionally, or socially and on the legal measures needed for their 
protection. Financial aid is given to the states to help in developing 
state and local child welfare services. Medical social service is in- 
cluded in programs relating to medical care. Social Service is an 
integral part of the administration of grants for public assistance pro- 
grams including aid to dependent children. 

Another part of the Federal Government's share in social welfare 
programs is its contributions toward the support of children. Federal 
laws providing monetary benefits for veterans and their dependents 
authorize compensentation for the children of veterans whose death is 
service-connected, and pensions for the children of deceased. war veter- 
ans when the death is nonservice-connected. The old age and sur- 
vivors insurance system and the retirement system for railroad workers, 
established and administered by the Federal Government, are providing 
monthly benefits for children of deceased insured workers, and for the 
widowed mothers who have such children in their care. As the latter 
programs mature, the number of families having this insurance pro- 
tection increases. 

The Federal Government contributes to the control of child labor 
and safeguards the opportunity for children to gain their full strength 
and to attend school by refusing to permit the employment of children 
in the production of goods that it purchases and in the production of 
goods and services involved in interstate commerce. 


Recently the Federal Government has made substantial progress 
toward the development of a comprehensive housing program to aid 
and encourage the provision of “a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family.” This program includes 
loans and grants to localities to help them clear their slums and blighted 
areas and make them available for redevelopment; insurance of private 
loans for the construction and improvement of homes; loans for the 
construction of farm housing; financial assistance for low-rent public 
housing; loans to institutions of higher learning for building student 
and faculty housing; research aimed primarily toward the discovery 
of methods of lowering the basic cost of housing; and various other 
type. of aids to help the private housing industry reach more of the 
housing market. Many of these activities are designed to produce 
more and better housing for families with children. 

The services that it has been found desirable to provide for child- 
ren and youth through community action include, in broad outline, 
health services, education, recreation, social services, protection against 
child iabor, vocational counseling and guidance in finding suitable 
employment. Special services are needed and provided for children 
who are handicapped physically, mentally, or socially. The test of 
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the effectiveness of programs for children and youth is whether the 
services needed are available in each community, whether they are 
sufficient to reach all children requiring them, and whether they are 
conducted with sufficient flexibility to meet the diverse needs of each 
individual child. 

Gradually, during the last 160 years, the resources of the Federal 
Government have been made available, through Congressional action, 
to supplement the effort of communities and states to extend and 
improve the programs that will serve and benefit children and youth. 

The Federal programs affecting children and youth are grouped 
according to their field of activity. 

Child growth and development 
Health services and medical care 
Education 

Recreation and leisure-time services 
Social welfare 

Support of children 

Employment 

Legal protection 

Housing 


VC PNAY SYNE 


LITERATURE 
Programs of the Federal Government Affecting Children and Youth 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


The Public Affairs Committee had its birth in mid-1935. _ Its 
initial statement of policy, dated July 23 of that year, began with the 
sweeping statement that ‘‘the United States is confronted today with 
unprecedented economic and socia] problems.” It was a period of 
unusual intellectual ferment, of groping for new vehicles of expression 
with which to reach a broader segment of the American people. As 
the founders of the Committee put it: “New methods must be 
developed for transmitting the product of knowledge and thought to 
the people who in the last analysis formulate policies and control 
public opinion .. ..What is needed is a popular educational program.” 

The early Public Affairs Pamphlets dealt almost solely with the 
pressing economic problems of the day. Gradually, as the pall of the 
depression lifted, the subject matter of the pamphlets changed. By 
1938, for example, we find pamphlets dealing with such diverse sub- 
jects as health, education, crime, and diet. A few years later, the 
emphasis shifted to such war-related topics as mobilization, inflation, 
race and labor problems, and preparation for the postwar period. Most 
of these topics were treated from an economic point of view, but there 
was a gradual shifting to a broader social interpretation. 
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The major and virtually the sole activity of the Committee is the 
publication of the Public Affairs Pamphlets of which some 250 have 
been published in the past 22 years. Other activities have included 
the preparation of a few filmstrips, and several round tables or insti- 
tutes. These latter, however, are incidental and not regularly 
scheduled activities. 

The Committee works closely in the preparation of manuscripts 
and promotional planning with health, welfare, business, and other 
organizations interested in doing a specific educational job. The 
Committee collaborated, for example, with: (1) the American Red 
Cross on the pamphlet Blood; (2) American Cancer Society, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association; (3) the Brookings Institution, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research and the Twentieth Century Fund; (4) The 
Phelps-Stokes Fund; (5) the National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor; (6) the National League for Nursing, the American Hospi- 
tal Association, the National Health Council, and the National 
Association for Mental Health. 

The purpose of the Committee’s program is ‘to make available 
in summary and inexpensive form the results of economic and social 
problems to aid in the understanding and development of American 
policy.’” Obviously the need for such material still remains, perhaps as 
much as ever; but we cannot help but feel that the distribution of some 
25,000,000 pamphlets and the placing of the distribution on a self- 
support basis reflects a substantial contribution. 

The problem of simplifying and popularizing technical and some- 
times highly controversial materials is a constant one which has been 
met with varying success. 

There is also the constant problem of getting sufficient distribu- 
tion for the pamphlets to make them useful and defray the costs of 
production and distribution. The problem has been solved for the 
series as a whole, but must be faced in terms of each individual pam- 
phlet. Frequently, the pamphlets of the greatest social usefulness are 
the most difficult to distribute. 

The Public Affairs Committee works closely with several scores 
of other national organizations on specific projects. These include 
most of the national health organizations, most church groups, labor 
unions, and many other agencies. 


LITERATURE 
The Story of Twenty Million (pamphlet) 
Twenty and One (Annual Report - 1956) 
Health and Science 
Social Problems 
Intergroup Relations 
Family Relations 
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SIDNEY HILLMAN FOUNDATION 

We want a better America, an America that will give its citizens, first of all, 
a higher and higher standard of living so that no child will cry for food in the 
midst of plenty. We want to have an America where the inventions of science 
will be at the disposal of every American family, not merely for the few wha 
can afford them. An America that will have no sense of insecurity and which 
will make it possible for all groups, regardless of race, creed or color to livé 
in friendship, to be real neighbors; an America that will carry its great mission 


of helping other countries to help themselves. 
Sidney Hillman, 1946 


The words above perhaps best sum up the ideals for which Sidney 
Hillman lived and died, and serve as the guiding spirit for the Founda- 
tion which bears his name. Through its programs of grants in educa- 
tion and medical research, its awards and its lecture series, the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation seeks to promote the ideals of service to the com- 
munity cherished by Sidney Hillman and all labor, and bring them 
closer to realization. 

From time to time the Sidney Hillman Foundation reprints and 
distributes outstanding speeches, articles and broadcasts as a public 
service, in order to make the ideas and opinions of noted figures avail- 
able to as wide a group as possible. These reprints deal with a wide 
variety of subjects of pressing concern, such as the protection of civil 
liberties, improved race relations, the advancement of social welfare 
and economic security, and greater world understanding. 


LITERATURE 


Can the Supreme Court Defend Civil Liberties? (Reprint) Edmond Cohn 
Our Stake in the South (Reprint) Charles S. Johnson 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 


The Southern Regional Council was chartered in 1944 as successor 
to the Commission on Interracial Co-operation, formed in 1919. The 
Council, consisting of a Board of some 80 Southerners representing the 
major religious faiths, both races, and the 13 states of the region, is 
nonprofit, nonpolitical, and nondenominational. The program of the 
Council is administered by an executive director and a central office 
staff located in Atlanta. Affiliated state human relations councils 
are located in ten Southern states. Each of these state groups has its 
own membership, officers and staff, and affiliation with the SRC is 
voluntary. 

The SRC has as its aim, ‘To attain through research and action the 
ideals and practices of equal opportunity for all peoples in the region.” 
The Council’s present functions may be summarized as follows: 
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(1) clearing-house and co-ordinating work with numerous agencies 
working on Southern problems; (2) research and survey to determine 
the facts and the state of public oninion as a basis for sound social 
action; (3) educational activities through a monthly magazine, New 
South, and through pamphlets, press, radio, television, conferences, and 
personal contacts; (4) consultative services to private and official 
leadership; (5) promotion of specific programs of action through 
the Council staff and affiliated state organizations. 

Taking into account the realities of the region and the conditions 
within which we work, we feel that our organization is working with 
reasonable effectiveness. | However, our long-range objective of a 
thoroughly democratic South will be realized in varying degrees, com- 
munity by community, and state by state over a considerable period 
of time. 

The most perplexing problems are: (1) the failure of the politi- 
cal, economic, and civic leadership of the South to give constructive 
direction in this period of transition; (2) the failure of many responsi- 
ble officials to maintain law and order; (3) the emotionalism and 
fears which surround the recognition of equality of all peoples; (4) 
the irresponsible attacks on those working for compliance of the Su- 
preme Court school desegregation decision and related objectives. 

The Southern Regional Council works closely with other regional 
and national agencies concerned with Southern race relations. Recently 
the Council was asked by 24 social action agencies to serve as clearing- 
house and co-ordinator of efforts in this field. 


LITERATURE 


New South, January, February, & March, 1957, issues 

Next Steps in the South: Answers to Current Questions 

Pro-Segregation Groups in the South: Summary Report of Pro-Segregation Resistance 
The Soush and the Supreme Court's School Decisions: A Chronology (May 19, 
1954-December 31, 1956) 

The Southern Regional Council: A Brief Account of its Origins and Aims 


WORLD PEACE ASSOCIATION 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, 
GREETING: 


This is to certify that the World Peace Association, in compliance with 
the provisions of Chapter 295 of the Laws of Minnesota for 1933, did on the 
twelfth day of May, 1938, file in this office an application for registration of 
its insignia described as follows: 

“The BROTHERHOOD FLAG consists of five (5) horizontal stripes of 
equal width. The length of flag is twice the width of the five stripes com- 
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bined. The first or top stripe is red, the second stripe is white, the third stripe 
is brown, the fourth stripe is yellow and the fifth or bottom stripe is black. 
Each stripe represents one of the five different groups of the human race’” 

I further certify that the insignia, a facsimile of which is hereto attached 
and made a part of this certificate of registration, does not closely resemble 
any other emblem or insignia on file on the said above date of application and 
the WORLD PEACE ASSOCIATION is therefore granted to have and to use 
the above described insignia consistent with the Act above referred to. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Great Seal of the State of Minnesota to be hereto affixed at the Capitol in 
Saint Paul this twenty-fifth day of November, A.D. 1939. 

(Secretary of State) 


The World Peace Association's 16-Point Program 


1. The establishment of democratic world government, with an Inter- 
national Congress as the highest legislative body, whose members shall 
be elected by the people upon a proportional, moral and intellectual 
basis and having Supreme Authority to set up World Courts, to create 
permanent Land, Sea and Air Patrols and to deal with all necessary 
international police and patrol equipment and the reduction of national 
armaments to police protection. 

2. Elevation to National Statehood of all conquered or subjected 
peoples. 

3. No reparation or punitive indemnities. 

4. Adoption of an International Code of Laws. 

5. Rights of all nations to change, or to abolish their territorial bound- 
aries in conformity with International Law. 

6. Internationalization of currency and of postal, communication, 
and transportation systems. 

7. Self-determination for all peoples whose governments shall be by 
representatives of their own choosing. 

8. Freedom of the seas. 

9. Free trade. 

10. Equal access to natural resources by all peoples. 

11. Conference of World Citizenship Rights with privileges to travel, 
or to live in any country they may desire, upon all persons qualifying 
for those rights. 

12. A more just distribution of the world’s wealth. 

13. Equal opportunity for all, regardless of race, creed, color, age, sex, 
social or financial position, political affiliation or geographical loca- 
tion. 

14. Rights of free speech, free press, peaceful assemblage and to wor- 
ship according to the dictates of one’s own conscience. 
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15. People of all lands everywhere to be assured the right to be gain- 
fully employed throughout their creative years, to be protectively insured 
against accident, sickness, unemployment, and to be secure in their own 
homes, protected against fear and want in their declining years. 

16. Selection, by properly constituted authorities, of commissions 2 n- 
posed of economists, industrialists, financiers, representatives of labor, 
lawyers, educators, religious leaders and other qualified men and wo- 
men whose duties it shall be to promote the physical, moral, spiritual, 
economic and social welfare of all peoples. 

One of the first acts of an International Congress should be one 
making it a crime, punishable by imprisonment at hard labor for any- 
one, anywhere to advocate war or preparation for war and all members 
of the Land, Sea, and Air Patrols should be empowered with authority 
to arrest and bring to trial anyone violating such a law. That is the 
best way to prevent war—before it starts—not after the speechmaking, 
flag waving, band playing and the marching begin. 


“We hold these truths to be self evident:” 


1. Peoples, savage or civilized, have never lived together save under 
some form of Govrnmnt. 2. All Govrnments exist by their successful 
organization and use of the spiritual, intellectual, and physical forces of 
mankind. 3. A Government losing control of these forces falls. 4. 
Village, Town, City, County, Provincial and State Governments do not 
ask the abandonment of other Governments or of the National Govern- 
ment for them to exist: for each is supported by and dependent for its 
very existence on the others, as they will be under a World Government. 
5. Lack of Government means chaos in its territory—hence World 
Chaos and its wars throughout the ages. 6. The World without a Govern 
ment has always been and always will be at war, until there is a World 
Government in control of the spiritual, intellectual, and physical forces 
needed for its existence. 7. As with villages, towns, cities, counties, 
provinces, states and nations a World Government can bring. . .‘on earth 
peace, good will toward men, a goal worthy of the efforts of all mankind. 


LITERATURE 


1. Facsimile of Certificate (State) 
2. 16-Point Program (Leaflet) 
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Section Two 


WHAT THE STATES CAN DO 


The responses received from the gubernatorial offices do not reflect for 
the nation a high degree of awareness of the role of leadership that the gover- 
nor of a state might assume in creating a favorable climate of opinion, or even 
in actualizing machinery for the development of progressive living. How- 
ever, several states do report programs which accent the essential aspects of 
group life—not “human relations” in the restricted sense of racial problems, but 
rather comprehensive of all of the considerations that constitute and contribute 
to fruitful community spirit. 

Is it enough that the state enact laws, insure domestic security, provide 
economic means, approve educational and social programs? Are there not 
richer fruits of community living that the state leaders from their hilltop vantage 
might envision as ideals to be realized? Might not the social stature of a 
state and the maturity of its leadership be measured by the philosophy of its 
leaders and the embodiment of this philosophy into a workable state community 
eameel Editor's Comment 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE STATES 
Have you a Commision on Human Relations? What is its or- 
ganization and membership ? 
2. a. What are the areas of the operations of the Commission ? 
(1) economic 
(2) industrial 
(3) labor 
(4) educational 
(5) recreation 
(6) housing 
(7) public accommedations 
b. What functions does it fulfill ? 
3. To what extent is the Commission legal, educational, persuasive 
in its function ? 
4. a. What provisions are made for state-wide integration of your 
program ? 
b. How does your Commission achieve community-wide co-opera- 
tion with the purposes of the Commission ? 
5. What provisions does your Commission employ for youth parti- 
cipation in the program ? 
6. List some significant activities and projects pursued by the Com- 
mission. 
7. Define the most perplexing problems encountered by the Com- 
mission. 


- 
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8. Present illustrative cases of such problems including methods of 
resolution. 
9. Evaluate the over-all influence and achievement of your Commis- 
sion on Human Relations. 
10. Please send available descriptive literature of the Commission's 
purposes and plans. 


SELECTED RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


(In the absence of a report from the Governor's office, the following excerpts 
are taken from literature sent by a voluntary) 
Background 

The Georgia Council on Human Relations is the new name adopted 
by the Georgia Committee on Interracial Co-operation. The Inter- 
racial Committee has a heritage dating back to 1919, when a group of 
forward-looking Georgians organized in an effort to dispel suspicion 
and distrust between white and Negro citizens. The founders of the 
group attempted to replace the growing tension between the races with 
mutual understanding and respect. The organization has sought and 
will continue to seek a better life for all Georgia citizens. Our belief is 
that this can best be obtained if persons of all faiths, nationalities, and 
culture groups, as well as all races, work together to help mold Geor- 
gia’s future. 


Aims and Objectives 


The Georgia Council on Human Relations seeks to establish hu- 
man dignity for all citizens as a part of the Georgia ‘way of life.” The 
Council, through an honest appraisal of human relations problems, 
works toward the time when every citizen of Georgia, regardless of 
race, nationality, or creed, will be free from injustices and artificial 
barriers. We believe that every person should be free to realize his 
full potential, thus enabling him to render his maximum contribution 
to society. 

Basic in our effort is the development of understanding and the 
recognition that the pursuit of happiness requires equal opportunities 
in all areas of life. To accomplish its objectives, the Council urges 
persons of all faiths and races to organize and to work together on the 
local level. We believe that the free exchange of ideas and opinions 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect and goodwill will go a long way 
toward solving the problems of Georgia. 

The Council believes these goals, when achieved, will banish the 
barriers to continued progress throughout Georgia. And we are con- 
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fident that these goals also are consistent with our democratic, moral 
and relgious convictions that “we do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us.” 

The Council’s program is a three-pronged approach to the pro- 
blems of Human Relations: Education, Self-Study, and Community 
Action. 


Activities 

The Council promotes forums, conferences, institutes, workshops, 
and adult education classes. It compiles and distributes factual infor- 
mation and works in the fields of public relations. |The Council’s pro- 
gram is geared toward the proper use of the mass media of communi- 
cation: the press, radio and television. 

Early in the process of group discussion, there is a growing aware- 
ness of the need for facts. The Council encourages local groups to 
form themselves into “fact-finding” committees and to conduct self- 
surveys of their local situations. _It is through self-study that a group 
becomes acquainted with its own members. The group also becomes 
aware of community problems revolving around health, housing, educa- 
tion, recreation, employment, public services, and many others. 

The Council encourages local people to initiate and develop units 
of the organization throughout the state. Local units then are advised 
to work through committees (small groups) for specific objectives. 
Important objectives, as we see them, include the interpretation of facts 
to others, promoting communications, and employing the consultant 
services to counsel with community interest groups; such as govern- 
mental officials, professional associations, business and industry, educa- 
tors, clergymen, lay church leaders, and law enforcement officers. 


In the long run: will it really help us or our children to make ours a 
state in which only one opinion is permitted on certain questions? 


Unless Hitler and Stalin were right, and Jefferson and Washington 
were wrong, free men have nothing to fear from the open expression of 
conflicting opinions. By the same token, we endanger ourselves and 
the hearts and minds of our children when we permit only the ideas 
that a dominant majority, or minority, wants to hear. The danger 
signs are already up in too many of our Southern communities. If in 
the future, there are still states in which American children and adults 
can act and think independently without fear of economic pressure, 
threats or force—then the children, white as well as black, whose par- 
ents have chosen the other road for them, may grow up to find them- 
selves crippled in a way none of us would like to see. 

Suggestion: We might try to exercise, or at least to permit, the basic 
American “freedom to disagree” in the church, or club, or lodge to 
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which we belong. We might try to encourage our newspapers, our 
political organizations to insure a fair hearing even to those with whom 
we disagree. Finally, we might, once in a while, speak up for what 
we ourselves feel to be right—even at the risk of somebody's coolness 
or displeasure. For no matter how we appear to others, there remains 
the inner looking glass, and beyond that, the eye of God. 


LITERATURE 


1. Toward a Fair and Balanced View 

2. Build a Greater Georgia (Georgia Council on Human Relations—an affiliate of 
the Southern Regional Council) 

3. Safety, Security and the South. Research study by Alex J. Miller and M. Hill 
(Southern Regional Council) 

4. Toward a Perspective on Educational Desegregation (The Greater Atlanta Council) 


THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

The State of Illinois has had a Commission on Human Relations 
since 1943. It functioned by executive order until 1947 at which time 
it was established by law. The Governor is authorized to appoint 
twenty commissioners and to name a chairman. The Commission em- 
ploys a staff to assist in carrying out its assignments. 

The Commission is concerned with relations between racial, reli- 
gious, and nationality groups, and those areas common to the field of 
intergroup relations; i.e., employment—including employers, employ- 
ment agencies, labor unions; housing, schools, hospitals, public accom- 
modations, and civil rights. 

The primary function of the Commission is to investigate ways to 
improve employment opportunities for all citizens, and to promote 
interracial and interfaith harmony. _ It assists in organizing local com- 
missions on human relations, and co-operates with public and private 
groups in the promotion of better human relations. It prepares re- 
search studies and provides informational and field services. It is 
not empowered legally to enforce civil rights laws, but acts as a mediat- 
ing agency in cases which are brought to its attention. It reports to 
the governor and the legislature biennially the results of its investiga- 
tions. 

The Commission is a statutory, statewide, nonpartisan agency of 
the State of Illinois. Its methods and programs are based on fact-find- 
ing, conciliation and promotion. The Commission has assisted in 
organizing local commissions; works with these and private human 
relations groups; confers with state officials and leaders in local com- 
munities; holds statewide conferences and workshops as well as local 
conferences; its commissioners and staff serve as speakers and con- 
sultants when opportunities arise. 

The Commission achieves community-wide co-operation with its 
purpose through its services and methods of working with people. 
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Its bulletins, reports and mass media programs call attention to and 
help interpret problems and issues in human relations. Its conferences 
and workshops serve as forums; and leaders throughout the state are 
asked from time to time to confer with the commissioners. In a forth- 
coming statewide conference to be held in June at the University of 
Illinois, special attention will be given to college and high school 


young people. 


Perplexing problems 

The interpretation of the problem itself involves convincing some 
that there is a problem, and the continuous effort to describe, analyze, 
and formulate the nature of the problem. There is difficulty in bring- 
ing the problem to the attention of those in positions who can do the 
most toward its solution. There is difficulty in keeping a continuous 
and steady interest in local communities. Difficulty is experienced 
also in establishing means of communication between the Commission’s 
services and those who have need of them. A frequent statement 
is: ““We don’t have a problem in our community,” even though the 
community has a general pattern of segregation and the economic status 
of the Negro is quite low. Also, the problem is referred to as “A 
Negro problem.” In the area of employment, it is generally agreed 
that top management is in the key position to eliminate discrimi- 
nation in employment. In 1956 the Commission’s staff interviewed 
100 employers, and the Governor called a conference on Human Rela- 
tions in Business and Industry. 

Without a tension situation, or program stimulation, some local 
commissions become inactive or take the position of waiting until some- 
thing happens. A staff of three professional people is not ade- 
quate to service all the local groups in Iilinois. It has proposed a par- 
tial solution in its Seventh Biennial Report; namely, to enlarge its staff 
and place staff persons in those communities of greater need. Not 
enough people know of the services of the Commission or how to use 
them. This is especially true of those who are discriminated against. 
While the Commission focuses its attention toward changing the gen- 
eral climate and altering basic conditions, it does receive cases and fol- 
lows an established procedure in processing them. 

The fact that the State of Illinois has a Commission with commis- 
sioners living in selected areas of the state is an influence to improve 
relations between groups. The fact that a number of communities and 
a large number of individuals seek and respond to its services and pro- 
grams reflects its value. Also, the fact that only one of the roo firms 
approached refused to be interviewed by its staff shows evidence of its 
influence. | Comparative statistics of 33 Metropolitan areas in the 
United States indicate that nonwhites in Chicago rank among the first 
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in income and the quality of jobs held. While the Commission has 
considerable influence, current recommendations in the Seventh Bien- 
nial Report list ways to extend it. 

Besides the listed services and achievements mentioned above, the 
Commission has and continues to get local commissions and community 
groups to face and solve problems at the local level; and to work in 
such a way as to remedy situations before they become overt problems. 


LITERATURE 
Sixth Biennial Report (1953-1955) 
Seventh Biennia! Report (1955-1957) 


THE STATE OF INDIANA 


INDIANA'S CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT 

“Either a man is a citizen or he is not. If he is a citizen that 
status carries with it certain obligations to government that recognizes 
no difference of color, creed or national origin. Where the indivi- 
dual citizen is debtor to government he is regarded as the equal of every 
other man. It must follow then that he should be expected to insist 
that in every respect in which government is debtor to him there shall 
be no discrimination. There is no longer any place for the theory 
or practice of gradualism on the part of state government. . . .Any state 
administration which compromises with or evades the gurantee of free- 
dom and equality for all its citizens is derelict in its duty. It is lamentable 
that Fair Employment Practices, have become a political shuttlecock 
batted back and forth by politicians. ...The heart of genuine freedom 
is full equality of all rights—civil, political, social and economic.” 


W hat is the Citizens Advisory Committee? 

During 1950 and in pursuance of the Act, the Comission of Labor 
requested various citizens to associate themselves together as a Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Fair Employment in Indiana, to assist the Com- 
missioner in accomplishing the purposes of the Act. The Citizens 
Advisory Committee consists of twelve members, four selected from 
management, four selected from labor, and four selected from organi- 
zations concerned with the problem of discrimination in employment. 

The purpose of the Citizens Advisory Committee is the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in regard to hire or tenure, terms or conditions 
of employment because of race, creed, color, or national origin. To 
carry out this purpose, the Committee shall: 

1. Study instances of discriminatory employment practices which violate 
the aforesaid purpose, and which are called to the attention of the 
Committee, and, on the basis of such study, counsel with employers 
and trade unions and encourage and assist them in eliminating such 
practices. 
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2. Conduct a program of education against discrimination that violates 
the aforesaid purpose, utilizing in this program the media of public 
information and personal and organizational relationships. 

3. Constitute and authorize councils at the city and town level through- 
out the State of Indiana in order to implement the purpose and 
activities of this Committee. Membership in such councils shall be 
apportioned among management, labor, and those organizations which 
are concerned with the problem of discrimination in employment. 

4. Serve the office of the Commissioner of Labor for the State of Indiana 
and the Fair Employment Practice Commissioner for the State of 
Indiana, and co-operate with the Legislative Advisory Board appoint- 
ed under the terms of the Indiana Fair Employment Practices Act in 
all efforts directed toward the accomplishment of the purpose of this 
Committee. 


W hat is the Indiana Fair Employment Practices Act? 

The Indiana Fair Employment Practices Act, adopted in 1945, 
is a declaration of public policy, an expression of the will of the people 
of Indiana that employment practices in this State shall reflect the 
American principle of equal opportunity for all. Further, it is a re- 
cognition that discrimination in employment affects not only the indi- 
vidual against whom the discrimination is directed but that it affects 
our whole social and economic structure. 


The basic concept of the Act is set forth in one of the opening 
paragraphs as follows: 
It is the policy of the state that opportunity to obtain employment with- 
out discrimination because of race, color, creed, national origin or an- 
cestry be protected as a right and privilege of citizens of the State of 
Indiana; 
(Acts of 1945, Chap. 325, Sec. 1, p. 1499, Burns’ 40-2301) 


What is the meaning of "Fair Employment Practices?” 

Fair Employment Practices signifies that all workers who are quali- 
fied to do a job must have an equal opportunity to a job or a promo- 
tion. The color of a man’s skin, his religion, or the nationality of his 
parents should have no bearing on the case. 

Thousands of Indiana workers are now denied an equal right to 
a job! Not because they lack the qualifications and abilities to do the 
job—but solely because of their race, creed, color or national origin. 
They are discriminated against because they are Catholics, Jews, Irish, 
Negroes, Italians, Poles, Mexicans, foreign born. 

Discrimination exists not only in the denial of employment but 
in the denial of equal employment. In many situations, employment 
is available to members of minority groups, but rigidly circumscribed 
to certain job classifications with limited, if any, opportunity for pro- 
motion or advancement. 
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This injustice towards Indiana workers violates the basic prin- 
ciples of our country and of our state. 


Why does discrimination in employment exist? 

In some instances—relatively few in number—discrimination in 
employment because of rac:, creed, color or national origin is an ex- 
pression of prejudice on the part of the persons involved. In far more 
instances, discrimination is an outgrowth of patterns of employment 
which have developed over the years to exclude or limit the members 
of particular races religions or nationalities. 

Discriminatory patterns of employment are perpetuated often 
because of assumed characteristics fallaciously attributed to various 
groups, and often because of unsupported apprehensions of possible 
reaction by customers, competitors, other employces, friends, and the 
public. Still more often, discriminatory patterns are prepetuated mere- 
ly because of habit and custom without thought of the social and eco- 
nomic consequences. 

Experience has proved that wherever nondiscriminatory employ- 
ment policies are placed into effect, the imagined difficulties and ob- 
jections vanish into thin air. 


What are some of the evils of discrimination in employment? 
Discrimination in employment is immoral and unjust. 
Discrimination in employment is un-American and undemocratic. 
Discrimination in employment is a handicap to foreign relations. 
Discrimination in employment breeds economic and social ills. 
Discrimination in employment is bad for business. 
Discrimination in employment promotes industrial strife. 
Discrimination in employment weakens our national defense program. 
Discrimination in employment encourages the spread of Communism. 


How can discrimination be eliminated? 

To carry out the spirit and purpose of the Indiana Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, as well as basic concepts of Americanism and the 
traditions of our state and nation, requires recognition of responsibili- 
ties by employers, labor unions, employment agencies, employees and 
the citizens of the State of Indiana. 

It is contrary to the public policy of this State for an 
EMPLOYER: 

To discriminate in hiring, upgrading or discharging employees because of 

race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

To discriminate in compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 

ployment because of race, creed, color, naticaal origin, or ancestry; 

To ask questions before employment with reference to race, creed, color, 

national origin, or ancestry; 
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To print or circulate any statement or advertisement which directly or in- 
directly expresses discrimination because of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry. 


It is contrary to the public policy of this State for a 


LABOR UNION: 


To discriminate in any way against members or applicants for member- 
ship because of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

To discriminate against employers or employees because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; 


It is contrary to the public policy of this State for an 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY: 


To discriminate in registering or referring applicants for employment 
because of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

To ask questions before employment with reference to race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; 

To make disclosure to employers of the race, creed, color, national origin, 
or ancestry of applicants for employment; 

To print or circulate any statement or advertisement which directly or 
indirectly expresses discrimination because of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry. 


It is contrary to the public policy of this State for 


EMPLOYEES: 


To offer resistance to the employment of any individual because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

To aid or abet in any way discrimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry; 


It is contrary to the public policy of this State for 


ANY CITIZEN: 


To foster or encourage in any way discrimination in employment because 
of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 


OBJECTIVES 
Promulgate regulations clarifying Act. 
Prepare guide to employers on employment procedures. 
Submit legal interpretation on points of law when requested. 
Draw up work arrangements with Municipal FEP Commissions: 
East Chicago, Gary, South Bend 
5. Establish liaison structure in municipalities without FEP Commissions. 
6. Establish basis for co-operation with State Employment Service. 
7. Establish policy governing relations of FEPC members with communi- 
ty organizations. 


mh wn 


PROGRAM 
1. Initiate and receive complaint relevant to discrimination in em- 
ployment, conduct investigations and effect adjustments. 
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2. S . up proper procedure for processing and reporting cases. 
Undertake cooperative community compliance projects, research meth- 
ods and program techniques. 

4. Provide consultative service to organizations requesting assistance on 
integration. 

5. Initiate survey of apprenticeship training programs in State. 

6. Conduct survey of job training programs in schools and business. 

7. Make direct presentations of the law and program interpretations. 

8. Conduct regional and State conferences. 

9. Participate in institutes and training courses conducted by manage- 
ment and !abor and work shops for guidance, placement and vo- 
cational counsellors. 

10. Hold meetings with Human Relations leaders throughout State to 

secure suggestions and co-operation. 

LivERATURE 
. Indiana Fair Employment Practices Act. (mimeo.) 
2. Fair Employment Practices—an explanatory bulletin (Citizens Advisory Com- 


mittee and Division of Labor) 
3. Fair Employment Practices Commission (Indiana) 1957 
4. Copies of Newsletter (Indiana) — 1957-1958 


THE STATE OF IOWA 


= 


In the 1955 sessions, the Iowa General Assembly authorized ap- 
pointment of a Commission to “study” the extent of discrimination in 
employment in the state and make recommendations for tne next ses- 
sion. In the summer of 1955, Governor Leo Hoegh appointed 11 
persons to such a commission. Two were from labor, several from 
business, several from professions, two were women and two were mem- 
bers of the legislature. We held seven public hearings around the 
state and gathered information about the extent and pattern of such 
discrimination. We gave a report to the legislature and recommended 
that it pass a fully enforceable FEP law. Several commission mem- 
bers then organized a Citizens Committee for Employment on Merit, 
and drafted a bill based on the Minnesota law. We have been lob- 
bying for its passage without too much success to date, although the 
legislature is still considering the bill. 

Economics, Industry, Labor are the areas of the Commission’s op- 
erations. 

The hearings apparently caused some employers to take a second 
look at their employment policies. We heard of a few instances 
where, after they were cited at hearings as being discriminatory, certain 
employers hired a few Negroes, which was, at least, token evidence of 
a change in policy. 

Issue in Iowa is a Live One 

The issue is a live one in Iowa. The fair employment bill before 

the Iowa legislature this year is backed by the majority report of a com- 
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mission appointed in response to resolutions passed by the Iowa leg- 
islature in 1953 and 1955. The legislative resolutions declared it “the 
policy of the state that no person within its boundaries shall be deprived 
of the right to work at his chosen occupation for any employer, public 
or private, because of race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry.” 

The Commission investigated; found considerable discrimination 
in Iowa practice, especially against Negroes. Seven of the nine com- 
mission members recommended passage of an enforceable fair employ- 
ment bill. Two Commission members, while agreeing on the facts 
argued that to attempt to change them by force of law would be self- 
defeating. The minority report called instead for prolonged educa- 
tion in home, school and church for better human relations, and for 
“social psychiatry’, leading to a “transformation of the human spirit.” 
The minority members felt there had been much progress in intergroup 
relations in the past 200 years and that more progress would come, 
but that no attempted short-cut which involved using the force of law 
would be helpful. This same objection appears every time a fair em- 
ployment bill is proposed—as it is nearly every session of nearly every 
northern and western state legislature. 


W hat Light Does Experience Cast on it? 

The most striking thing the actual experience reveals is that the role 
of force in enforcing fair employment is very different from the role of 
force, say, in the attempt to cure the liquor problem by the Prohibition 
Amendment of 1919-33; or the attempt to “‘reconstruct”” the Southern 
states in 1865-78, after the Civil War; or the attempt to ban racial dis- 
crimination in hotels, restaurants, etc., in 18 Northern states by law 
from the 1880's on. _ By and large, all these attempts to change social 
custom by force of law failed. 

The Northern state civil rights laws have had an extremely spotty 
record. For decades on end, they were violated more often than they 
were observed, though it was always possible to win a case under them 
if it was prepared carefully enough and the evidence was holeproof. 
But “winning” a case meant merely a small fine, bad feeling all around, 
and more crafty forms of discrimination in the future. 

Now that this type of discrimination is beginning to break down 
all over the North, the change is due not to enforcement of the law but 
a change in social atmosphere and social pressures. In New York 
state, enforcement of these old laws has been turned over to the young 
State Commission Against Discrimination, created to enforce the Fair 
Employment Law of 1945. A bill to forbid racial or religious discrimi- 
nation in employment is now before the Iowa legislature. All mem- 
bers of the Governor's study commission agreed that such discrimina- 
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tion is widespread here. Seven members called for a compulsory fair em- 
ployment law. Two argued that any attempt to use the force of law 
to change social custom would not work. 

The previous article discussed the experience of the twelve U.S. 
states and thirty-odd cities which have tried to use the force of law 
against discrimination in employment, and found they are using it in a 
new way. “Education, conference, conciliation and persuasion” are tried 
first. Then, if these fail, a public hearing is held. Only if the pub- 
lic hearings fail, too, does the case go to the courts. In practice, pub- 
lic hearings were necessary in only 25 out of some 8,000 cases, and only 
two cases got into court. If this is the experience, is the legal com- 
pulsion necessary at all ? 


Legal Compulsion Thought Necessary 

Those closest to the picture are convinced that the possibility of 
compulsion is necessary; education, yes, but compulsory education. For 
three decades the National Urban League has been trying to help Ne- 
groes to greater opportunities in employment by purely voluntary meth- 
ods. For shorter periods, the American Friends Service Committee 
has tried todo the same. The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
has tried to combat discrimination against Jews and others. A good 
many of the cities and states which now have compulsory fair employ- 
ment went through a voluntary period first. All these efforts have 
achieved some results, and the achievers are proud of them. But many 
of these same men and women have become advocates of compulsory 
fair employment laws. They find they can accomplish far more by 
supplementing the work of officials administering compulsory laws. 


THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Maryland Commission on Interracial Problems and Relations 

(Baltimore Commission on Human Relations) 
Statutory Authority. The Maryland Commission on Interracial Prob- 
lems and Relations officially has its current authorization by act of 
the General Assembly of 1951. The broad function of the Commis- 
sion as set forth is that “the said Commission shall have authority and 
power to make such surveys and studies concerning interracial relations, 
conditions and problems as it may determine to promote in every way 
possible the welfare of the colored race and the betterment of interra- 
cial relations. In making such studies and surveys it shall be author- 
ized to expend any funds which may be provided for in the Budget or 
otherwise made available.” (The General Assembly of Maryland, 
Sessions of 1951, Senate Bill No. 421, Chapter No. 548 in the An- 
notated Code of Maryland.) C/ientele: All citizens of the State of 
Maryland and its environs. 
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Objectives 

1. To establish through an educational program a better understanding of 
the varied facets of Maryland’s population. 

2. To encourage and facilitate wise adjustments to social problems and 
opportunities. 

3. To study and analyze the nature and causes of prejudice in Maryland 
and make recommendations for improvement. 

4. To study the extent and evils of discrimination based on race, color 


or creed as practiced in Maryland. 

5. To study the socioeconomic status of the colored people with the 

view to suggest areas for improvement. 

6. To study the barriers to public and higher education. 

7. To publish the findings and recommendations in time for the annual 

Sessions of the Legislature. 

8. To provide for mediation through conference and conciliation. 

9. To study the efforts and results of projects in other states, the ob- 

jectives of which have been to better interracial relations. 

Our Commission to date is one of at least eighty such commissions 
or committees serving in 23 states. These commissions on human re- 
lations, community relations boards or interracial committees, as they 
are variously named, are created by local ordinance (or, as in Phila- 
delphia, by charter). | They consist of boards from nine to forty-five 
members with annual budgets ranging from token sums to $167,000. 
Their statutory mandate is to promote better intergroup relations. Al- 
though ordinances differ widely in spelling out subsidiary functions, 
these agencies have no subpoena power, and depend on conciliation, 
research and education as their means of operation. 

These councils throughout the country have, of course, varied in 
effectiveness, tending to reflect the sincerity of the municipal or state 
administration. Some councils apparently exist only to act as buffers 
for the Executive, shielding him from community protest, and as offi- 
cial excuse for lack of government action. _ But the over-all impression 
of these councils is that of earnest and increasingly more effective ef- 
fort to mobilize the community to wipe out prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. A quote from the address by the Honorable Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Governor of Maryland, delivered at the Philadelphia Fel- 
lowship Commission Membership Enrollment Dinner in April 1956, 
would certainly indicate the sincerity of Maryland’s Chief Executive. 


Because the State of Maryland lies below the Mason and Dixon Line 
men from Maine cannot see it as anything but a southern state. Because 
it lies above the Potomac, men from Mississippi cannot see it as anything 
but a northern state. Both are wrong. It is a border state. Skeptics 
say this means that it belongs to neither, but Marylanders say it means that 
it belongs to both. The position of a border state is not always a happy 
one. In great crises it may mean being caught between the upper and 
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the nether millstones, in danger of being ground to powder. But, by 
the way of compensation, moments come when the border state may, if 
its wisdom is sufficient to the task, act not as the dividing line, but as 
the connecting link between regions of our common country. This I 
count as a happy circumstance for him who has the opportunity to act as 


mediator between brethren is fortunate among men. 
Theodore R. McKeldin 


Governor 

In the five years that this Commission has been in existence under 
its current operation, it has rendered a valuable though unsung service 
to the State. | Noteworthy among its achievements are two very fine 
studies which have reflected just credit due the citizenry of this State 
for the selection of its representatives in government. The Baltimore 
Community Self-Survey entitled, ‘An American City In Transition’’ has 
had national and international circulation and acclamation. The pub- 
lication entitled, Desegregation In The Baltimore City Schools has been 
given the same circulation and has been used as a guide in several 
counties of this State to solve problems growing out of their school 
integration process. 

There have been many, many instances where this Commission 
has been active in conciliation and in education which have been pre- 
viously reported in our Annual Reports. Some are as follows: 

State Parks and Recreation 

School Desegregation 

Allegations of Police Brutality 

Local Trends in Race Relations 

Hotel Policy 

Equal Employment Opportunity Ordinance 


TCERA TURE 
1. Annual Report of the Commission on Interracial Problems and Relations 
“Negro Neighbors” by Hannah Lees—(Reprint from Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 
1956) 
Desegregation in the Baltimore City Schools—(Maryland Commission on 
Interracial Problems—-pamphlet) 


nN 
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THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Michigan has a Fair Employment Practices Commission, six mem- 
bers appointed by the governor, confirmed by the senate. Under law 
it is bi-partisan. 

When the State Legislature adopted the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, it declared in the Preamble that the legislation was: 

“An act to promote and protect the welfare of the people of this state 

by prevention and elimination of discriminatory employment practices 

and policies based upon race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry; 

to create a state fair employment practices commission, defining its func- 

tions, powers and duties; and for other purposes.” 
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In providing the means to eliminate unfair employment prac- 
tices, the Legislature conferred various regulatory powers on the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. To prevent such practices, the 
Legislature wisely placed upon the Commission responsibility for the 
development of a broad, educational program that would enlist the 
co-operation and support of all elements of the population through the 
establishment of local or state-wide advisory councils. To guide the 
local community advisory councils, The Commission has drafted a set 
of principles which it believes can provide a framework for their or- 
ganization and activities. 


ba -« 
1. The Council shall be composed of citizens who are broadly repre- 


sentative of the diverse economic, social and cultural influences that 
exist in the community. 

2. The Council shall concern itself exclusively with voluntary, co- 
Operative programs of fact-finding and education, and shall in no way 
be concerned with the Commission's regulatory processes, other than 
on the informational level. 

3. The long-range objectives of the Council will be (a) to encourage 
the maximum utilization of available manpower skills regardless of 
race, religion or ancestry; (b) to strengthen those programs and 
facilities which are designed to develop the skills and competencies 
that will enable individuals to become productive workers and respon- 
sible citizens; and (c) to stimulate increased participation in these 
vocational development channels by all persons regardless of race, 
religion or ancestry. 

4. Membership on the Council shall be by appointment of the Chair- 
man of the Michigan F.E.P.C. in consultation with the Chairman 
of the Local Council, on January 1, of each year. 

The Commission prevents and eliminates discrimination in em- 
ployment through processing claims,—regulatory activity, through vol- 
untary compliance programs—education—all supported by research. 
The Commission has powers of enforcement. Also, it has authority 
to establish voluntary educational aims. Our program is carried on 
in all parts of the state. We place emphasis in our education pro- 


gram on local community. 


A Positive Approach 
We in Michigan have always supported a positive approach to 
our problems. Whether it is disease or industrial safety, prevention 
has been and remains the primar) ;oal. Regulations, while necessary, 
have never been enough. This is equally true of our efforts to meet 
the problem of job discrimination. 
Going beyond its regulatory provisions, Michigan’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Code envisions a broad, preventive program of educa- 
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tion and community services. Such a program is based upon the 
realization that most of us today are the inheritors, not the creators, 
of the patterns, traditions and practices that must be re-examined if 
we are to find constructive solutions. | The Commission believes, 
therefore, that its efforts must be positive in spirit, local in leader- 
ship and co-operative in method to be successful. 

The Commission achieves community-wide co-operation through 
invoking the sanction of the community and its leaders in behalf of 
FEP goals; through demonstrating workability of FEP via statements 
by those who have practiced it; and by detailing economic neccessity 
and community responsibility which underscore FEP. 


Schematic Diagram of the Employment 
Training and Placement Method of a Community 
“Users” 

(Employment and others 
who select workers) 


THE 
EMPLOYMENT 
SYSTEM 
“Trainers” “Labor and Labor 
Potential” 
(Schools and (Those who have or 
Vocational Institutions) may acquire needed 


skills and their advisors) 


TYPICAL PROGRAM OF COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 
(Flint, Michigan) 
Theme 
**TQ ENCOURAGE THE MAXIMUM DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 
AND THE FULL UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER” 

PURPOSE: 
A. To provide minority group leadership with information on em- 

ployment trends and training opportunities. 
B. To acquaint these leaders with expanding equal job opportuni- 

ties. 


Sponsored by whom: 
Co-sponsored by the Michigan Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, employer and labor or- 
ganizations, educational institutions, govern- 
mental agencies, churches, civic, social and 
service organizations. 


Suggested organizations to be asked to co-sponsor conference. 
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Affiliates: 

1. Flint Board of Education 10. General Motors Institute 
2. Flint Branch, MESC 11. Jewish Community Council 
3. Flint Branch NAACP 12. Mott Foundation 

4. Flint Chamber of Commerce 13. Three Ministers 

5. Flint Human Relations Council 14. UAW-AFL-CIO, REGION 
6. Flint Junior College 1C 

7. Flint Manufacturers Association 15. University of Michigan, 

8. Flint Urban League Flint, Branch 


9. Frontiers Club 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CO-SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS: 

A. To participate in planning and implementation of conference. 

B. Be listed in conference material as co-sponsor. 

C. To provide suitable literature, exhibits and materials. 

(if availabie) 

This COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE, sponsored by the 
Employment Advisory Council of the Michigan Fair Employment 
Practices Commission and the Grand Rapids Human Relations 
Commission and 30 co-sponsoring groups, is being held to make 
useful information available to YOU. 

It is the purpose of the Michigan FEP Commission, a service 
agency of your state government, of the Grand Rapids Human Rela- 
tions Commission, working to better community relations in our city, 
and all the co-sponsoring organizations to present herewith “the facts 
of economic life.” In this conference and in this manual we have 
endeavored to set forth pertinent information on vocational trends, 
training programs and the role of community organizations in aiding 
every individual to fit himself for a rewarding position in the work 
force. i 
As a citizen-leader, as a delegate in whom responsibility has been 
placed YOU have an opportunity to serve the cause of sound eco- 
nomic growth in Grand Rapids and the well-being of its youth and 
job-seekers. | We know that you will use this manual, will master 
and will continually use this much needed information in all your 
contacts. All of the agencies and organizations which have contri- 
buted to today’s program, the many panelists who have given of their 
time, are confident that you will do your part in truly making ‘Em- 
ployment on Merit” the TRADEMARK OF MICHIGAN. 


YOU CAN HELP! 
All of us are inclined to look around us to see who is being ad- 
dressed when someone calls out “YOU.” But when the Michigan 
FEP Commission and the many organizations co-operating with it 
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say “YOU CAN HELP!” the call is not to the fellow next to us; all 

of us are the YOU whose assistance is needed to see that young people 

and others know and use the opportunities to prepare for employment 
on merit. Only through your help can the full and fair use of man- 
power be accomplished. Youth need YOU: Michigan needs YOU! 

IF YOU are a teacher, a counselor, or handle placement for your school, 
you can help by transmitting the up-to-date employment information found 
in this manual to the youth you serve. . 

IF YOU are a union officer or member, you can help by making certain 
that your local schedules programs on employment on merit, that it learns 
how to get qualified young people to enter your trade or skill. 

IF YOU belong to a neighborhood club, you can help by making certain that 
your membership learns of TODAY’S opportunities for their children and 
friends. 

IF YOU belong to a community organization, you can help by suggesting 
programs on merit employment, by setting up committees to direct young 
people to the guidance and training sources listed in this manual where 
they will obtain the needed skills for today’s technology. 

IF YOU are a church member, you can help by telling the story of employ- 
ment on merit and TODAY’S opportunities to your fellow members, by 
suggesting that your church young people’s group schedule programs 
on vocational opportunities and training facilities and invite service 
agencies to counsel your youth. 

IF YOU will think of employment on merit for your children, will inspire 
them to apply themselves and prepare for opportunities unparalleled in 
our state’s history, will aid them in their personal and vocational devel- 
opment, will set an example of striving for America’s better life, YOU 
can perform the greatest service of all! 


The program of the Michigan Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, as authorized by the FEP Act of 1955, is a ‘“‘cooperative ef- 
fort to achieve realization’’ of employment on merit and the full use 
of manpower. The aims of the Commission are thus set forth in its 
Statement of Policy adopted on the occasion of its first meeting, Oc- 
tober 14, 1955. The efforts of the Commission—in its claims (com- 
plaints), education and community services, and research pro- 
grams have been carried out in that spirit. Today’s COMMUNITY 
EMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE is a notable but not isolated example 
of the invaluable community assistance which has been given our state’s 
fair employment program. Citizens and organizations from “‘every 
walk of life” have joined in presenting today’s unique opportunity. 


Community Services 

The Community Services and education program of the Com- 
mission has several major areas of interest. | Commissioners and 
staff members fill many speaking requests. Every two months, an 
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‘Information Bulletin’ is distributed. | Around the state, the first 
three of a series of community advisory councils are in various stages 
of organization. These are in Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Mus- 
kegon. Advisory councils are composed of representative members 
of community elements with a direct interest in the employment pro- 
cess. The councils sponsor community studies and projects in keep- 
ing with the educational provisions of the FEP act. The Grand 
Rapids Council has held several conferences and convened today’s 
meeting. 


Research Efforts 

The research program of the Michigan Commission has four 
objectives; these are the gathering of economic data relating to em- 
ployment trends and needs, studies of the vocational development 
process, examination of successful experiences in integrated work 
forces, and necessary statistical analysis of claims information. 

The Michigan FEP Commission, a service agency of your state 
government, believes it can say today that significant progress in 
employment on merit has been obtained; it has found a ready bank of 
community support for its approach and its program’ and it has enjoy- 
ed, almost without exception, the co-operation and often the generous 
assistance of Michigan's citizens, individually and through their busi- 
ness, labor organizations, agencies, clubs and churches. 


Special Services and Research 

In addition to a wide variety of educational services, the Com- 
mission, through its technical staff, has underway a comprehensive 
and continuing program to draw together the kinds of data that in- 
dustry, labor and civic leadership need to meet practical situations in 
employment and in the community. These studies and surveys, along 
with reports on the Commission’s other activities, will be published 
and shared through regular bulletins and the public informational 
media. Special conferences will be scheduled periodically to deal 
with such problems as vocational guidance and training, personnel 
methods, labor market trends, and other human relations subjects. 
The Commission welcomes inquiries and stands ready to be of service 
to all the citizens of Michigan. 

The most perplexing problem encountered by the Commission 
is communication between the various elements which together make 
up the employment and training system. How to inform teachers, 
counselors, youth, some personnel people that a “new day’ is already 
at hand in this state and that the pattern today is to hire on merit; 
how to see that minority youth know that the doors are opening and 
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that the reward is and will increasingly go to the skilled and the 
qualified. 


LITERA CURE 
Fair Employment Practices Commission Act 251 (State of Michigan) 1955 
Three Dimensions of Equal Employment Opportunity (pamphlet) 
On The Job in Michigan (pamphlet) 
Flint Community Conference (mimeo) 
A Guide for Community Advisory Councils (mimeo) 
Schematic Diagram of Employment (mimeo) 
Copies of Newsletters. 


MAY RUN 


THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


This year marks the end of a decade in which the cause of civil rights in 
New Jersey has been fostered and protected through the Division Against 
Discrimination. While there is always challenging work ahead in the area 
of human relations, the citizens of New Jersey may take pride in what has 
been accomplished. 

At the close of World War II, it would not have seemed to many that 
so much could be accomplished with so little controversy or legal embroilment. 
The Division has worked to end segregated schools, open places of public 
accommodation to residents of every race and background, protect the employ- 
ment rights of individuals, and to influence public thinking concerning the 
traditional question, ‘“Who is my neighbor?” The small number of cases which 
have required hearings before the Division and the Commissioner offers striking 
evidences that in their hearts and minds the vast majority of New Jeresy 
citizens are men and women of good will. 

On this common ground of mutual trust and understanding, let us move 
forward during the next decade into further exploration of ways by which we 
can live together harmoniously. While the Division has investigative and 
enforcement functions which will carry out in the full meaning of the law, 
it also has the obligation to bring improvement in human relations through ed- 
ucational means. In the long run, it is in the minds and hearts of all of us that 
injustice will be overcome. 

F. M. Raubinger, 
Commissioner of Education 


It should be remembered that some civil rights laws have existed 
in New Jersey for about seventy-five years. In 1881 the State Leg- 
islature passed a law forbidding the exclusion of children from a 
public school because of nationality, religion or color. In 1884 a 
law was passed granting equal rights and privileges to all persons in 
public places. More recent laws torbade discrimination on jobs un- 
der contract by the State or its subdivisions. A statute enacted in 
1936, supplementing one passed in 1898, prohibited inquiry of an 
applicant for relief as to his religion, creed or politics, national origin 
or ancestry. During World War II, New Jersey passed legislation 
following the Presidential directive which forbade discrimination 
in hirwig by industries engaged in defense work, and guaranteed access 
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to places of shelter during an air raid alarm, regardless of race, creed 
or color. 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 
Governor's Conference on Civil Rights 

A conference on ‘New Jersey’s Stake in Civil Rights,” sponsored 
by the Governor and the State Commission on Civil Rights was held 
on February 10, 1955 in Trenton. The program included a session 
of highlight reports from the municipal commissions and human re- 
lations councils.. Later, the conference divided into small groups. 
Each group discussed one of the following topics: Programming, Pub- 
lic Relations, Working with Changing Populations, Working with 
Educational Institutions, and Working with Municipal Agencies. Sum- 
mation of the various discussions was given by Meyer Pesin, member 
of the State Commission on Civil Rights. 


Governor's Conference on Housing 


On April 5, 1955, at the call of the Governor, about 200 persons 
concerned with problems of housing in New Jersey, convened in Tren- 
ton to discuss the development of an adequate program. New Jer- 
sey held a series of three regional conferences and a statewide con- 
ference as part of President Eisenhower's program of White House 
Conferences. |The purpose of the conference was to bring out 
through discussion the type of program and the way to provide such 
a program to meet the educational needs of New Jersey. These 
conferences enabled the citizens of our State to express their views. 


Summary of Police Institute 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews held a one-day 
Police Institute on April 19, 1955. A total of 152 police officers 
from 61 municipalities attended, including 29 chiefs of police. Three 
policewomen and four members of the FBI attended as observers. 
Newark had the largest representation. The following subjects were 
discussed in the Institute: Public, Human and Race Relations, Juve- 
nile Delinquency in a Community, the Puerto Rican Problem Facing 
the Police in New York City, and Civil Rights.  Eighty-one partict- 
pants submitted written evaluations as to the worth of the Institute, 
and a majority indicated that they would welcome more time for such 
courses in the future. These evaluations have resulted in tentative 
plans for a One Week Police Institute in Human Relations to be given 
during the month of December of this year at Rutgers University. 


Division Review 
Three issues of the Division Review were released during the 
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past year. In lieu of the fourth issue, a copy ot the “Decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on Segregation in Schools, together with 
Selected Newspaper Comments” was sent to all those on our mailing 
list. This selection proved to be very popular. Many requests for 
copies of this publication were received from all over the nation. 


Film Project 

During the past year, the Division sponsored a film project which 
sought to determine the best method for using human relations films 
in school class-rooms. First, representatives of the Division met with 
administrators, supervisors and teachers of Newark, New Brunswick 
and Monmouth County schools. This group chose the film “The Toy 
Maker,” to be shown by 100 selected teachers in their classrooms. At 
the same time, the group prepared a questionnaire to be filled out by 
the teachers as to the response of the children to the film. ‘The 
Toy Maker’ was chosen because its major aim was toward the elimina- 
tion of prejudiced attitudes. Later, upon receiving the completed ques- 
ionnaires from teachers, a committee of the group worked out « 
brochure describing how teachers have used a human relations film 
effectively in their classrooms. The group plans to distribute the 
brochure to New Jersey teachers with the hope of encouraging the use 
of good human relations films in schools. 


Workshops in Human Relations 


The Division Against Discrimination, the past summer, co-operated 
as in other years with Rutgers University and the National Conference 
of Christains and Jews to sponsor two human relations workshops on 
the Douglass College campus of the State University. A six-weeks 
workshop was designed for teachers, police officers and other public 
officials engaged in community improvement.. A one-week work- 
shop, designed to meet the needs of voluntary community leaders, was 
outstandingly successful this year. 

A project of importance which was carried on this year was that 
of regular releases to editors of New Jersey's weekly newspapers, 
under the general heading ‘‘Modern Trends in Human Relations.” 
A series of articles was sent regularly to the weekly papers on topics 
having to do with stereotypes, elimination of prejudice, etc. Many of 
the weekly papers co-operated by printing most of the material sent 
to them. It is anticipated that this material will be edited and pub- 
lished in bulletin form so that there may be available for discussion 
groups a digest of information about the field of human relations. 


Myra A. Blakeslee Memorial Educational Fund 
Scholarship awards were made by the Myra A. Blakeslee Memori- 
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ai Educational Fund for attendance to human relations workshops 
during the past summer. The stated purposes of this fund are to 
further the aims and objectives of the Law Against Discrimination; to 
support by scholarship, and otherwise, attendance at human relations 
workshops; to implement through conferences the aims and objectives 
of good human relations; and to promote programs of leadership 
training in human relations education. 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Meeting people in order to enlist their friendship and co-opera- 
tion is perhaps the most important activity the Division undertakes 
in its efforts to advance good human relations. During the past 
year, staff executives and representatives addressed and brought ex- 
hibits to as many diversified groups of the population as possible. 
Last year staff members made about 200 public appearances. They 
traveled throughout 50 cities of New Jersey and 19 cities of 10 other 
states and Washington, D.C. They addressed 150 audiences, to- 
taling more than 23,000 people and led or participated in 50 public 
forums and conferences. Staff members spoke before church groups, 
service clubs, employers, students, parents and teachers, civic and pro- 
fessional organizations, women’s clubs, etc. Significantly, they were 
invited to appear before official bodies of some other states interested 
in civil rights legislation. Two Division executives personally ac- 
counted for more than two-thirds of the appearances. They visited 
45 cities in New Jersey and other states, making 144 appearances 
before some 18,000 people. In addition, one executive made six 
television and radio appearances. 


SURVEY PROJECTS 
Puerto Rican Survey Private School Study 
New Jersey Motel Survey Retail Stores 
Camden County 
The New Jersey Division Against Discrimination consists of The 
Commissioner of Education and the Civil Rights Commission. The 


areas of operations of the Coramission are: ' 
industrial public accommodation 


labor civil rights (racial, religious, 
educational nationality), etc. 
housing 


The Commission fulfills the following functions: 
fair employment compliance, public accommodation compliance, 
public housing compliance 
Other functions are persuasive and educational with legal support. 
The Commission achieves community-wide co-operation with the 
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purposes of the Commission through conferences, bulletins, individual 
contacts, mass communications. 

Youth participation is secured in the program through contacts 
with schools and colleges. 

The most perplexing problem encountered by the Commission 
has been discrimination in housing sales and rentals. 

The Commission has opened employment and public accommo- 
dations and public housing to many minority group members, has signi- 
ficantly effected desirable changes in the social climate, has eliminated 
all enforced segregation in schools. 


LITERATURE 
1. Annual Report (1954-1955) 
Ten Years of Progress in Civil Rights 
(Department of Education) 
The Anti-Discrimination Law 
Materials Prepared by the Division Against 
Discrimination in the Past Year* 

3. Text of the Supreme Court Decision on Segregation in public Schools with 
Selected Comments from the Nation's Press and The New Jersey Story in 
Brief—August, 1954. 

4. Experience of Selected Private Schools in New England with Negro, Oriental 
and Other Foreign Students by Marion Courtney—November, 1954. 

5. The Minority Group Worker in Camden County by Thomas Bogia—November, 
1954. 

6. Renting Policies and Practices of Motels to Non-Whites m New Jersey by 
Isham B. Jones—June, 1955. 
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*The Annual Report for 1953-54 carries a complete list of materials prepared up to July 
1954. 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

There is a State Commission Against Discrimination in New 
York State which was established by law in 1945. There is a five- 
man Commission appointed by the Governor with a staff of approxi- 
mately seventy-five people and four fulltime offices and two part-time 
offices scattered throughout the state. This is not a membership 
organization, but the Commission has appointed state-wide and com- 
munity advisory councils serving without compensation. 

The Commission functions in the following areas: 


Economic Housing 

Industrial Public accommodation 

Labor Civil rights (racial, religious, 
Educational nationality), etc. 


The Commission has enforcement jurisdiction with respect to dis- 
crimination as to race, creed, color or national origin in employment, 
housing and public accomodations. Since it is given the responsi- 
bility to prevent, as well as to correct discrimination, the educational 
program of the Commission and its advisory groups encompasses the 
other items checked above. The procedure outlined in the law re- 
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quires that there be an attempt to correct illegal practices which are 
found to exist through conference, conciliation and persuasion, before 
recourse to court action to enforce its cease and desist orders. The 
educational work of the Commission is closely related to its enforce- 
ment work, not only because the legal process stresses education, cou- 
pled with sanctions in complaint cases when and if needed, but also 
because it attempts to create a climate of acceptance on individual 
merit within which the law can function most effectively. 

Aspects of the program of the Commission may be recommended 
by the regional offices and advisory councils, but local action is taken 
only upon Commission authorized projects outlined in program bul- 
letins which serve as the frame of reference for local activity. 

To create such advisory agencies and conciliation councils, local, 
regional or state-wide, as in its judgment will aid in effectuating the 
purposes of this article and of section eleven of article one of the Constitu- 
tion of this state, and the Commission may empower them to study the 
problems of discrimination in all or specific fields of human relation- 
ships or in specific instances of discrimination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin, and to foster through community effort or 
otherwise good-will, co-operation and conciliation among the groups and 
elements of the population of the state, and make recommendations to the 
Commission for the development of policies and procedures in general 
and in specific instances, and for programs of formal and informal educa- 
tion which the Commission may recommend to the appropriate state agency. 
Such advisory agencies and conciliation councils shall be composed of 
representative citizens, serving without pay, but with reimbursements for 
actual and necessary traveling expenses; and the Commission may make 
provision for technical and clerical assistance to such agencies and coun- 
cils and for the expenses of such assistance. 

The Commission has appointed 12 community councils in the 
larger cities of the state which have as one of their purposes the 
interpretation of the philosophy and procedure of the Commission to 
the communities they serve, and enlisting the support and coopera- 
of those communities with the purposes of the Commission. 

The Commission has worked closely with schools, colleges, youth- 
serving agencies throughout the years. It has held youth panels and 
has prepared materials, including films, recordings and pamphlets 
directly geared to the needs of young people. 


Specific Activities 

Conferences with railroads resulting in the hiring of Negroes as 
brakemen in large numbers; conferences with the airlines resulting 
in the hiring of the first Negro pilot by a private airline company; 
the establishment of statewide advisory committees in the fields of 
labor, commerce and industry, and housing, consisting of leaders jin 
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the respective fields; establishment of 12 community councils in the 
major cities of the state; continuing cooperation with intergroup agen- 
cies; through a series of meetings for the purpose of progress reports 
by the Commission and suggestions by the agencies; establishment 
of liaison committees in the fields of communications, banking, insur- 
ance, etc. 

The most perplexing problem encountered by the Commission 
today is the question of discrimination in housing—a sensitive and de- 
licate question which undergirds all other aspects of human relations. 


One of the most difficult problems in the field of housing is to 
reach the small group of opinion makers—the builders, lenders and 
realtors. The method has been to set up conferences with these 
people to hear their problems and arrive at methods of solution to- 
gether. In Westchester County and Long Island such an approach 
has resulted in the creation of housing advisory committees to the Com- 
mission through which builders, lenders and realtors work with local 
civic leaders toward open occupancy in their respective areas. 

There can be no doubt that there has been improvement in the 
field of employment during the twelve years of the Commission's 
operation. This has been the result of many factors, but the exist- 
ence of the Commission has no doubt been a significant contributory 
factor in this improvement. Since the law has recently been extended 
to cover public accommodations and housing, it is too early to evaluate 
the Commission’s influence and achievement in these fields, 


L) (ERATURE 


Article One — (and discussion guide) 
Ten Years 

Democracy on the Job (and manual) 
Manpower Unlimited 

Policies and Practices of Discrimination Commissions 
Patterns of Conciliation 

Public Equality (leaflet) 

Minutes of Meetings (Community Leaders) 
Report of Workshop 

10. Report of Conference 

11. Commission Resources 

12. Your Role in Your Community 

13. Program Bulletins 


COMA RYN 


THE STATE OF OHIO 

The State of Ohio has a Commission on Civil Rights. This Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Rights operates in all areas of civil rights; 
viz, (1) employment, (2) housing, (3) education, (4) public accom- 
modation by race, religion and national origin. The Commission per- 
forms the function of obtaining facts, analyzing and evaluating these 
facts, and on the basis of these findings advises and makes recom- 
mendations to the Governor. 
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The Commission has no legal authority in terms of enforcement 
powers or regulatory functions. Specifically, the Commission has no 
educational function beyond collecting facts, analyzing the facts and 
on basis of findings, making recommendations to the Governor. How- 
ever, the Commission’s program is educational in its work with com- 
munity agencies and groups by focusing public attention on problems 
relating to minority groups. The Commission’s program is persua- 
sive to the extent of making sound recommendations for constructive 
action to the Governor. 

Provisions for state-wide integration are evident in its basic policy 
of enlisting support and co-operation from established local agencies 
throughout the State. For example, in the primary project on em- 
ployment, the support and co-operation of all local established and re- 
cognized agencies are enlisted to insure maximum results from the 
effort. The policy of working with and through established local 
agencies will be followed in all future projects. 

To achieve community-wide co-operation with the Commission's 
program, individuals and representatives of established local agencies 
are consulted, and their counsel is sought in maximizing the effective- 
ness of the Commission's program. This, of course, imposes a heavy 
responsibility on local agencies. Our brief experience has proved the 
wisdom of this approach and we are happy to report fullest co-opera- 
tion by all agencies. Without exception, these representatives volun- 
tarily and unselfishly devote their time, interest, and efforts in assist- 
ing the Commission’s program. 

Youth participation is quite evident in the program of the Com- 
mission. For example, in the current project on employment, the 
Commission is deeply interested in vocational training opportunities 
for youth, the status of vocational training programs in public schools, 
and the underlying reasons for the large number of drop-outs, partic- 
ularly for minority youth. These topics are included in the current 
employment survey project. 

Since the Commission has been established for a relatively short 
period (April 25, 1958), it has not had opportunity to engage in a 
number of significant activities and projects; the Commission has ap- 
proved, however, employment to be its primary area of study and hous- 
ing as the second area of study. 

Due to the relative short period of the Commission’s existence, 
we cannot accurately determine the most perplexing problem areas. 
However, due in large part to the nature and area under study (civil 
rights), one of the most difficult problems is obtaining in sufficient 
quantity accurate and reliable information. The tendency for many 
individuals to refuse to speak frankly and openly for fear of censure 
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and for lack of reliable information poses a major difficulty. In addi- 
tion, many of the agencies, while having some knowledge of civil rights 
problems, do not in fact possess accurrate and reliable data since their 
budgets and staff limitations will not permit extensive research. The 
result is the personnel of these agencies are forced to apply their 
energies over several areas and are unable to concentrate entirely on 
single area for an extended period of time. 

In the current and primary research project on employment, the 
method briefly is to use all available media for obtaining facts in re- 
gard to the employment status of minority groups in the 1o largest 
industrial centers in Ohio. These methods include (1) personal 
interviews, (2) public conferences to find facts (3) requests through 
correspondence, (4) research of existing reports, studies, etc., (5) use 
of public agency records such as Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Department of Industrial Relations, etc. This information 
is to be obtained for all industries. 

The Commission has been in existence, for too limited a time to 
make an accurrate appraisal of its over-all influence. However, even 
at this early date, there are encouraging signs that the Governor by his 
action in creating the Commission for a continuing program has made 
a substantial contribution to the progress of minority groups in Ohio. 
For example, the favorable press reports evidence a deep and abiding 
faith in the Commission’s future. As reported earlier, the support 
and co-operation of all community agencies reflect a deep faith and hope 
in the Commission's program. 


THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania has no Commission on Human Relations, as such. 
However, the Pennsylvania Fair Employment Practice Act, enacted in 
October 1955, established the Pennsylvania Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission to eliminate discrimination in employment. The 
Commission is a nonpartisan administrative unit in the Department of 
Labor and Industry. Its nine members are appointed by the Gover- 
nor with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than five 
Commissioners may be from the same political party. 

The Commission is limited by law to act in situations of employ- 
ment discrimination which have occurred for reasons of race, nation- 
ality, religion or age. _It is also charged to deal with the problem of 
prejudice and discrimination through a general educational endeavor 
intended to create a climate favorable to the integration of minority 
workers at all levels of business and industry. 

The Act declares the right to employment without discrimina- 
tion, a civil right of all residents of the State. When acts of dis- 
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crimination in employment occur, the Commission seeks compliance 
with the Act through conference, conciliation, persuasion and educa- 
tion, but if such efforts fail, the Commission is empowered to conduct 
formal hearings and issue cease and desist orders, which are enforceable 
by the courts. The Commission, in order to eliminate prejudice among 
the various racial, religious and nationality groups in the State, and 
to further good will among such groups, is authorized, in co-operation 
with the Department of Public Instruction, to prepare a comprehensive 
educational program, designed for the students of the schools and for 
all other residents of the State. 

The Commission administers the Law on a state-wide basis from 
central offices in Harrisburg. Counties in the Western part of the 
State are served by an office in Pittsburgh. Counties in the south- 
eastern part of the State are served by an office in Philadelphia. The 
Harrisburg office serves counties in the central and northeastern part 
of the State. Municipal laws relating to discrimination in employ- 
ment remain valid, and complainants in such municipalities covered 
by such laws, may choose between use of the State or local Law. The 
educational program of the Commission is applicable to all parts of 
the State. 

The Commission is authorized to create such advisory agencies 
and conciliation councils, local or statewide, as will aid in effectuating 
the purposes of the Law. The Commission may itself or it may em- 
power these agencies and councils to (1) study the problems of dis- 
crimination in all or specific fields of human relationships when based 
on race, color, religious creed, nationality, ancestry or age; and (2) 
foster, through community effort or otherwise, good will among the 
groups and elements of the population of the State. To date, the 
Commission has not established any such councils. 

The Pennsylvania Fair Employment Practice Act does not pro- 
vide for any direct youth participation in the program. However, 
the educational program of the Commission is directed especially to 
the youth of the State. 

The Commission, in addition to processing complaints of ag- 
grieved persons and providing information about the Law has (1) ini- 
tiated three community projects, two of which are designed to increase 
job opportunities for minority youths in the clerical, sales and manu- 
facturing fields, while the third was set up to assist a large manu- 
facturing firm which had requested aid in integrating Negroes into 
its plant force; and (2) started an educational program based prin- 
cipally on work with school guidance counselors, but extending to 
other secondary school administrators and to the college and university 
placement officials. 
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No problem has been more perplexing than to develop under- 
standing of the fact that employment discrimination cannot be solved 
solely or principally on the basis of complaints filed by individuals 
who feel they have been acted against because of their race, creed, 
nationality or age. | Very few persons see fit to file complaints, how- 
ever aggrieved they may feel. None of the State Commissions, 
whether long or briefly at work in the field of human relations, receive 
more than a handful of complaints, comparatively speaking. For 
instance, New York State had only 2946 cases in 10 years; 1298 of 
which were found to be without basis of fact. Yet employment 
discrimination has continued in severe degrees,, particularly, in con- 
nection with upgrading and salaried and supervisory positions. The 
chief problem encountered by any Commission, therefore, is to obtain 
understanding and assistance in the matter of reducing prejudices 
and discrimination through co-operative compliance. This is a meth- 
od of dealing with discrimination on a community-wide and industry- 
wide project basis. This is a technique through which all parties con- 
cerned are led to assume their responsibilities in overcoming the 
obstructions which block the general integration of workers, even 
though complaints have not been filed. 

To exemplify the problem and to indicate the solution, a Penn- 
sylvania community of 60,000 population is cited. | No complaints 
were received from this city. We were advised of the fact, however, 
that no minority person graduating from the commercial classes of 
the High School, could get employment in the offices, utilities and 
retail stores of the city. An analysis of the situation in the school 
work training program, and in the personnel offices of local businesses, 
revealed that no minority student enrolled for the work training pro- 
grams in the schools; that the employer groups were in part prepared 
to accept applicants for employment but that none had been referred 
to them. It was found that the parents of the minority children in 
the work training program had discouraged the participation of their 
children in the work training program, and had refused to sign work 
permits entitling them to the opportunity. This had resulted in mis- 
understanding on all sides. The Commission, acting as a liaison, has 
been able to make employers realize that competent minority workers 
can be referred, and the schools to understand that a more definite ef- 
fort to gain parental co-operation, is necessary to encourage minority 
students of the commercial classes to compete with others for avail- 
able jobs. This project has prompted inquiries from industries in 
the community not involved in these types of businesses to advise 
with them on how to start integration. The process is new and the 
full results will not be apparent for some time. 
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The Commission feels that its influence on human relations 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania during its first year of operation, 
has been considerable. Many employers, in addition to those against 
whom complaints have been brought, have moved to bring application 
forms and hiring policies into accord with the Law. Minority group 
workers were employed for the first time in a number of jobs in which 
they had not previously been hired, both directly and indirectly as a 
result of the Law. Most important, perhaps, is the encouragement 
that the Commission has given to young persons of minority groups 
in overcoming attitudes of apathy and frustration, which, in the past, 
have led them to stop their education short and thus handicap them- 
selves in seeking vocational placement. 


ESSENTIAL PROVISIONS OF THE PENNSYLVINIA FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE ACT 
(Act No. 222 of 1955, October 27, P.O. ....) 


Purpose of the Act To prevent and eliminate practices of discrimination in 
employment because of race, color, religious creed, an- 
cestry, age or national origin. 


Principals Acts Because of race, color, religious creed, ancestry, age or 
Forbidden by Law national origin, but being otherwise qualified: 
1. to be denied an equal opportunity to obtain em- 
ployment; 
2. to be discriminated against in compensation, tenure 
or other conditions or privileges of employment; 
3. to be denied membership rights in any labor organi- 
zation; 
4. to be denied the chance of being referred for em- 
ployment. 


Against Whom aCom- (1) employers of 12 or more, including the state and 

plaint May be filed local governments, (2) labor organizations, (3) em- 
ployment agencies, and (4) employees who hinder 
compliance with the provisions of the Act. 


Who May File a (1) an individual claiming to be aggrieved, (2) The 

Complaint Pennsylvania Fair Employment Practice Commission on 
its own initiative, (3) The Attorney General, and (4) 
an employer whose employees hinder compliance with 
the provisions of the Act. 


To Whom The Act (1) employers of less than 12, (2) religious, fraternal, 

Does Not Apply charitable or sectarian corporations or associations which 
are not supported by governmental appropriations, (3) 
an individual employed by his parents, spouse or child, 
(4) agricultural workers, and (5) employees in domestic 
service. 
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THE COST OF DISCRIMINATION 


Ten dollars out of every seventy-five dollar paycheck go to pay the 
cost of discrimination. 


Cost in dollars 


In 1954 total value of goods and services produced in U.S.—357 bil- 
lion. Not only would the end of employment discrimination mean 
that employers would be getting the best qualified workers for the job, 
but that 30 billion in new buying power would create a need for more 
production and more workers. Profits wouid rise. 


Shortages in industrial manpower 
Need for engineers in 1955 more than six times as great as in 1950. 
Yet—a survey of employment agencies shows that many firms hiring engi- 
neers discriminate against minority persons. 


Growth of Slums 
45% of city services 55% of city services 
6% of city tax revenue 94 % of city tax revenue 


Overcrowding, inadequate facilities and poverty create slums. Re- 
sidential segregation—which forces minorities into limited areas—and 
economic discrimination, contribute to overcrowding and poverty-—and 
thus to the growth of slums. Slums are a major source of fires, crime, 
delinquency and disease—problems which overflow quickly into non- 
slum areas. The cost—in health, welfare, and in the need for addi- 
tional services to slum areas—is paid by all. 

Duplication of facilities 

It has been estimated that the cost of providing for separate facili- 
ties wherever there is segregation—in terms of extra equipment, sa- 
laries, etc., that would not ordinarily be needed—is approximately three 
billion dollars. 

Health 
Our medical needs are great 
Yet—-we reject applicants for medical training because of their race 


or religion 
And entrust our health to less qualified candidates. 


The report of the President's Committee on Health Needs of the 
Nation indicates a prospective shortage of 30,000 physicians by 1960. 
Yet leading educators indicate that members of minority groups meet 
discrimination in obtaining medical education. 

Guilt feelings, tensions and confusion 


Children particularly, are greatly disturbed and confused when on 
the one hand they are taught that the brotherhood of man is the basic 
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tenet of Christianity and of democracy and on the other hand they see 
evidences of discrimination, bigotry and intolerance. 


Loss of American prestige—(in the battle against Communism) 

Both U.S. and USSR are spending billions to win the support 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa. So far, discrimination in this coun- 
try has been Russia’s best propaganda weapon. . .and the weakest link 
in our armor. 


THE ANSWER—A Fair Employment Practice Law 

1. Receives and investigates complaints. 

2. Trics to adjust complaints by informal and voluntary methods. 

3. Conducts public hearings—when informal negotiations fail. Parties 
charged have right to employ attorneys. 

4. Issues formal cease and desist orders—when hearings reveal discrimi- 
nation. 

5. Petitions court to back it up—if order is defied. 


F.E.P.C. can and has controlled discrimination 
Since 1945, 12 states and 37 cities have passed laws against em- 
ployment discrimination. Surveys taken in these areas show that— 
1. 85% of all adults want to keep the laws. 
2. Employers have found minority workers capable, conscientious, and 
anxious to do a good job. 
3. Employers show less prejudice after having worked with minority 
persons than before they had a chance for close contact. 
4. Customers do not object to minority employees. 


Cities with FEPC have better employment and production records 


than non-FEPC cities. . because: 
Their minority persons have a higher living standard and more buying 


power. 
Jobs are filled by the best qualified person. 


CONCLUSION 

In this nation it is believed that a man should be free to compete 
on the basis of ability—without fear of outside interference. Within 
this system of free enterprise—be it in sports, business or competition 
for a job—‘“‘may the best man win” is the accepted American adage. 
When the right of the individual to compete on the basis of ability alone 
is denied. . when race, religion, or creed becomes the criterion for op- 
portunity. . there can be no free enterprise and “may the best man win” 
is but a hollow slogan. 

The answer to discrimination in housing, education, public accom- 
modations or employment—as to most problems of society—is the com- 
bination of education and legislation. Legislation not only prevents 
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overt acts of discrimination, but by bringing majority and minority 
persons together, creates the setting in which education can take place. 


LITERATURE 


1. Regulations of Pennsylvania F.E.P.C. (pamphlet) 
2. Essential Provisions of Pennsylvania FEP Act—(Oct. 1955) 
3. Cost of Discrimination (pamphlet) » 


THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

The Rhode Island Commission Against Discrimination has legal 
enforcement authority in the fields of employment, public accommoda- 
tions, and public housing. The Commission is composed of five 
members, appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; one of whom is designated as Chairman by the Governor. 

The Rhode Island Fair Employment Practices Act declares that 
no person shall be denied the right to obtain and hold employment 
because of Race, Color, Religion, or Country of Ancestral Origin. 
Employers, Labor Organizations, and Employment Agencies are not, 
however, restricted from establishing their qualifications. Standards 
of qualifications must relate to the job requirements and must apply 
equally to all persons. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES FORBIDDEN BY LAW 
(Unless based upon a bona fide occupational qualification) 


It is unlawful for an employer: 

1. To seek information prior to employment which would directly or 
indirectly reveal the race or color, religion or country of ancestral origin of the 
applicant. 

2. To refuse to hire an applicant; to discriminate against any individual 
with respect to compensation, terms, conditions or privileges of employment; or 
to discharge an employee because of race or color, religion or country of an- 
cestral origin. 

3. To print, publish or circulate any notice or advertisement relating 
to employment indicating preference or discrimination because of race or color, 
religion or country of ancestral origin. 


THE STATUTE ON PUBLIC ACCOMODATIONS 


It is unlawful for any place of public accomodation as defined 
in Section 28 of Chapter 606 of the General Laws as amended, includ- 
ing public housing projects; but excluding any place of accomodation 
which in its nature is distinctly private: 


1. To refuse, withhold from or deny to any person on account of race 
or color, religion or country of ancestral origin any of the accommodations, 
facilities or privileges of any place of public accommodation, except for good 
cause applicable to all persons. 

2. To publish any advertisement or notice intending to discriminate or 
actually discriminating against any person of any race or color, religion or 
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country of ancestral origin in the full enjoyment of its accommodations or 
privileges. 

The Commission operates in the following areas: industrial, labor, 
housing (public), public accommodation, civil rights (racial, religious 
nationality), etc. 

The functions of the Commission are: to investigate, to receive, 
and pass upon unlawful practices. Hold hearings; subpoena witnesses; 
administer oaths; conduct hearings; issue cease and desist order; create 
advisory agencies; issue results of investigations and publications; and 
make a report of activities, once a year, to the Governor and the Legis- 
lature. The law has a conciliation feature to settle complaints by con- 
ference and persuasion. The statute provides for an educational pro- 
gram with responsibility between the Commission and the Department 
of Education in all fields of human relations. 

The Commission is authorized to establish a main office in the 
capital city and other offices in other section, as required. _ It is author- 
ized to accept funds and volunteer service from persons or organizations. 

Community-wide co-operation with the purposes of the Commis- 
sion is secured by (1) establishment of community councils made up 
of leading private citizens to assist in the implementation of the pro- 
gram; (2) talks and discussion programs before civic, fraternal, reli- 
gious, educational and ethnic groups; (3) police training programs, (4) 
assembly and lecture programs in junior and senior high schools, col- 
leges and universities. 

Youth participation is provided for through field visits, confer- 
ences, surveys and educational programs. 


Significant activities and projects pursued by the Commission: 


Public Housing. In our annual report of last year, this Commission 
pledged to enter into immediate negotiations with public housing 
authorities and commissions to develop improved policies to more rapid- 
ly eliminate still remaining patterns of segregation in public housing 
projects. Although we confidently believe that our state is the only 
one, in which there is not one totally segregated federal housing pro- 
ject in its principal city, we are not content. There must be proper 
balance in all projects to attain truly integrated policy. 


Industrial Surveys. Continuing progress in this field of operation, 
during the past year, lends encouragement and confidence that dis- 
crimination in hiring practices is rapidly vanishing from the scene. The 
day is not yet here which will allow us to relax our effort; but with con- 
tinuing dedication, we can further lower it to isolated occurrences. 
Though promotions and advancements are on the increase, we do 
not feel that the colored minority is advancing at a deserving pace. 
We are continually scrutinizing the practices of employers to ferret 
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out injustices, but require closer cooperation from individuals to root 
out this evil. We assure all that the full resources of their govern- 
ment will defend and protect their rights. 


SEMINAR IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Directing our effort towards groups of varied nature is our con- 
tinuing aim. This one-program approach, consisting of an outline of 
our function, the showing of a film depicting the underlying philosophy 
of the law, and a lively discussion period, has been intensified. These 
programs have been presented in schools and colleges, before civic, 
fraternal, religious, labor, and educational groups. School programs 
have been broadened from the assembly program approach to include 
panel discussion programs and class lectures. In addition, conferences 
have been held with guidance directors toward encouraging minority 
group students to prepare for the many new opportunities now being 
opened for them. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


In order to develop a moral and spiritual environment for all our 
people, we must make available to all the opportunity to earn a decent 
living. Only then will the path to better housing, improved general 
welfare, healthful and wholesome recreation, and greater educational 
opportunities be cleared for all individuals. | We are continously 
striving, through our educational program, to develop this necessary 
environment. We view our educational role as being of greatest 
importance in attaining this desired result. 

The most perplexing problem encountered by the Commission is 
achieving true equality in the area of personal services in the field of 
public accommodations. _ Illustrative cases of such problems are in- 
stances wherein members of colored minority seek service in barber 
shops and beauty salons and various methods are employed to discour- 
age patronage. Establishments are compelled to furnish service and 
establish a policy of equal treatment. Periodic re-visits are made to 
assume that policy is adhered to. 

The over-all influence and achievement of the Commission on 
Human Relations are evident in the numerous new opportunities de- 
veloped for members of minority groups: Practically no discrimination 
in hiring and firing practices; improvement possible in promotion; only 
occasional cases of persons being aggrieved in places of public accom- 
modations. Discrimination and segregation in public housing are 
controlled. Transaction from previously established patterns is mov- 
ing at satisfactory pace. 


LITERATURE 


1. Copy of the Law 3. Law in Brief 
2. Abstract of the Law 4. Annual Report—1956. 
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THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Excerpts from Governor's Foreword 

In the controversial field of human relations, the Governor’s Commission 
on Human Rights of Wisconsin looks before it leaps, thinks before it speaks, 
and analyzes alternatives for action in terms of most likely constructive re- 
sults. Both immediate and long-range goals are evaluated. Bearing in mind 
the Greek ideal of the golden mean, the Commission has already learned 
in its short life-time to navigate skillfully between the extremes of partisan 
opinions until it has received the recognition of press and public as a model 
of state public service. Under its dynamic and friendly leadership, people 
and organizations have co-operated voluntarily to resolve many hitherto knotty 
problems of human rights in Wisconsin. 

While operating solely as an educational agency, this Commission has com- 
bined courage with common sense and high principles with careful planning to 
the point where it has developed a rich and manifold program. Those of 
us who have endorsed and encouraged its progress believe that we have here 
an example of education in action so transfused with creative imagination 
that it recognizes no immovable obstacles to the elimination of man-made 
prejudices. Its stress is on prevention before cure, on the positive rather 
than the negative. Even when results are not immediately forthcoming, it 
seems to be the rule of the Commission not to assess blame but rather to take 
stock and try again Surely, this is a healthy and helpful attitude for its out- 
standing men, women, and young people as they seek to serve all the citizens 


of the state. 
Walter J. Kohler 


Governor of Wisconsin 


The State of Wisconsin has a Governor's Commission on Human 
Relations set up under the State Statutes of 1947. 

The areas of the operations of the Commission are: educational, 
recreation, housing, public accommodation, civil rights (racial, religious, 
nationality), etc., exclusive of fair employment. 

The Commission is primarily an educational agency and by statute: 


It shall be the duty of the Commission to disseminate information and 
to attempt by means of discussion as well as other proper means to educate 
the people of the state to a greater understanding, appreciation and practice 
of human rights for all people, of whatever race, creed, color or national 
origin, to the end that Wisconsin will be a better place in which to live. 


The Commission is legal in that it was set up by Statute in 1947. 
Education is construed by the Commission in the broadest sense. Some- 
times prevention is not enough and tension situations develop. Con- 
ference, conciliation or persuasion is the desirable method of promoting 
a new undersianding. The Commission, however, also recognizes 
that upholding a civil rights law is a form of education for the citizenry 
as well as a safeguard for the individual whose rights are at stake. 
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The Commission’s statement of policy for State-wide integration 
provides: ‘“We dedicate all our energies to the elimination of all dis- 
criminatory practices; we propose to sustain with vigor the free exercise 
of human rights by all people everywhere; and we call upon Civic, 
commercial, industrial, governmental, educational, labor and religious 
agencies and all the peoples to foster those sentiments and practices 
which will preserve our unity and make us a strong and contented 

le.” 

P The Commission believes that each local community is in the best 
position to solve its own problems involving intergroup living. The 
Commission merely wishes to enlighten and enliven this process of 
democracy. Thus it encourages and promotes the formation of re- 
sponsible local committees such as those in Appleton, Kenosha, Madi- 
son, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Racine, Beloit, Waupun, and Wisconsin 
Rapids. They initiate their own programs and procedures, while co- 
operating with the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights toward 
the same objectives. 

In recognition of the value of youth participation, the Commis- 
sion was the first state agency to appoint a Youth Advisory Board, 
composed of outstanding young people representing all sections of the 
state as well as varying religious and racial backgrounds, to its Com- 
mission in March, 1953. The Board holds quarterly meetings, exec- 
utive meetings and convenes with the Governor's Commission on 
Human Rights three times a year at their regular sessions. The 
Board publishes its annual report and quarterly newsletters. 

During recent years Wisconsin communities and organizations 
have taken decisive steps in encourageing youth participation. The 
successive Governor's Conferences on Children and Youth have in- 
creasingly stressed the need of planning with youth rather than for 
youth towards improved opportunities for all young people in health, 
welfare, recreation, education and human rights. 

In recognition of the value of youth participation we of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission on Human Rights appointed our first Youth Advi- 
sory Board in March, 1953. 


THE YOUTH ADVISORY BOARD 

Offers: 
To make recommendations to the Governor's Commission on Human 
Rights by presenting our views. 
To act as “ambassadors of good will” for the Commission by spread- 
ing knowledge of its work in the community, the district, and the state. 
To stimulate by means of education the thinking of the youth of Wis- 
consin concerning human rights problems. 
To provide youth representatives on local councils of human rights in 
all areas of the state. 
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To participate in local, district, state and national youth conferences 
concerned with human rights. 

To provide youth speakers, discussion leaders, and panel members to 
youth organizations throughout the state on the subject of human rights. 
To give radio and television programs. 

To provide a list of movies, plays, and radio scripts and a guide to 
role playing for use in schools and community programs. 

To send educational materials and information on human rights to youth 
groups. 

To publish newsletters and annual reports on the work of the Youth 
Advisory Board. 


The Governor's Commission on Human Rights of Wiscovsin: 


The Second Youth Advisory Board is now history, but you can be certain 
that the experience we had during our year’s partnership with you will 
never be forgotten. You have given us the ‘‘chance of our lifetimes’ to 
develop our attitudes on human rights and make them heard. You have 
encouraged us, guided us, and provided examples for us. 

We are submitting our annual report to you even though we know 
it is meager in comparison to the many things that could and should be 
done in this field. We believe that in the years to come—with more 
youth behind human rights programs in Wisconsin—the roles the Youth 
Board has to play can enlarge in scope proportionately. The first and 
second Youth Boards have only struck the match and are preparing to 
light the first candle; no longer, though, are we crying out in the darkness 
in vain. 

We want you to know, although there is much we have left undone, 
that we have done our best. We have spent many hours at our tasks, but 
none of us feel these were hours wasted; we became so enthusiastic 
about your ideals that we wanted to do everything we could. We 
wanted all Wisconsin youth to catch this spirit. We hope that everyone 
has become more conscious of our human rights problems and a little 
more willing to help solve them. 

With deepest appreciation for your faith in Wisconsin youth, we 
submit our report to you. 


The Second Youth Advisory Board 


September, 1955. 


Excerpts from Youth Board: 


It is our opinion that the youth of today are capable of mature judgment and 
should be given more opportunity to have their voices heard not only in 
local community but also in statewide programs. An interchange of thought 
between youth and adults is always valuable. In connection with the work 
of our Commission it is especially important since they will be leaders to- 


morrow in a world calling for better human relations between people. 


With each succeeding year the accomplishments of the previous Youth Boards 
light a way for the new Youth Board to follow. We must, of course, con- 
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tinue with the work of previous Boards while also striving for new accom- 
plishments. This year the Youth Advisory Board will place its emphasis on 
the community level by setting up human rights projects and programs in 
our individual communities. The challenge we face is great but we are 
confident of our resources in human nature. Just as “‘charity begins at home,” 
so human ri&hts must start in our own hearts and at our own doorstep. 


Some significant activities and projects pursued by the Commission: 


1. provides speakers throughout the state on the subject of human rights; 

. gives radio and television talks; 

. acts as a clearing house of information on human rights in Wisconsin; 

. publishes studies and progress reports in the field of human rights; 

. initiates state, district, and local conferences on the techniques and 
methods needed to deal with crisis situations and long-range preven- 
tive education; 

6. makes recommendations for improved or added legislation in the field 

of human rights; 

7. co-operates with various state departments and private organizations and 
works with interagency committees in helping to increase opportunities 
for all citizens; 

8. initiates study and research in regard to problem areas and cooperates 
with other agencies on research problems; 

9. sends educational packets and supplies information and materials on 
human rights to professional and lay groups, also high school and 
public libraries in the state. 


W Bm Ww bd 


The most perplexing problems encountered by the Commission: 


Resorts: Discriminatory Advertising 

Public Accommodations: Refusal of service 
Nonwhite Housing: 

Indian Affairs 


Evaluation of the over-all influence and achievement of the Com- 
mission on Human Relations: 


The Commission believes that a program such as theirs brings forth the 
very best in everybody it touches. 

“By expecting the best we receive the best. All of us then become 
caught up in this process of change, a process so simple that it can 
be described in a series of very simple and very clear sentences, each 
one of which is only ten words long: The world does not have to be 
as it is. Any ordinary person or group of persons can become extraor- 
dinary. It is not enough to know, we must know how. It is not 
enough to know how, we must act. 

We can never hope to solve our problems of human rights unless we 
start casting down our buckets where we are, unless we begin trusting 
those around us, unless we give everybody a chance to help... . Our 
job is to keep on extending the framework of opportunity to all citizens 
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within which they can help lay brick upon brick toward the completed 
home of democracy.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE INDICATING SOME 
CONSIDERATION OF HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The District of Columbia has no official agency which was specifi- 
cally created to handle matters of this nature. However, our Department 
of Public Welfare is working at all times to assist in improving and cre- 
ating better human relations through its welfare programs and activities. 
Also, there are a number of private organizations which handle these 
problems, among them being the Washington Urban League and the 
Washington Housing Association. 


FLORIDA 


Governor LeRoy Collins is deeply interested in and greatly con- 
cerned about the question of human relations as related to Florida State 
government. As an adjunct to his administrative staff, our Committee 
[Governor's Advisory Committee on Race Relations] serves him in an 
advisory capacity, but all of the areas of operation in this field are admin- 
istered as an executive function by the Governor, and in no field of oper- 
ation is there any lack of constructive thinking, and wherever found ad- 
visable and practicable, appropriate action is being taken. However, such 
action is taken in the normal course of sound improvement of conditions 
under a well-ordered and carefully considered plan, and it is not, at this 
time, considered appropriate or necessary to create an appearance of 
urgency in this field, since it is a normal, continuing administrative policy 
in keeping with the growth of the State as a whole. 


\ 


TEXAS 


The State of Texas has no Commission of Human Relations with 
the possible exception of the Texas Good Neighbor Commission, which 
is primarily interested in maintaining our traditional close friendship with 
Mexico and in helping many of our Latin American citizens with their 
problems. 

Some years ago the State of Texas gave legal status to an agency 
called The Texas Good Neighbor Commission. The purpose of the 
Texas Good Neighbor Commission was to deal with problems concerning 
residents of Texas whose ancestry or racial background is Mexican. At 
first the chief concern of the Commission was to eliminate cases of racial 
discrimination; basically through a process of education of owners of 
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restaurants, hotels and other public places where discrimination might 
occur. For several years the Commission handled specific cases of racial 
discrimination against Mexicans or Texas citizens of Mexican descent, but 
at present we seldom hear of such cases. This is the best evidence of the 
educational program of the Commission. One of the devices used by the 
Texas Good Neighbor Commission to achieve its results was to encourage 
the establishment of local Good Neighbor Councils. I believe the only 
one which was established and is still regularly active is the Fort Worth 
Good Neighbor Council. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia for a number of years had a Negro Welfare and 
Statistics Bureau. In 1956 the legislature failed to appropriate funds 
for this Bureau and thus it is no longer in existence. The legislature 
possibly felt that the need for this type of activity was not as great as 
it had been at one time. West Virginia for the most part is now com- 
pletely integrated in its school system. 

There is no other commission or department dealing with human 
relations as such. But this is not to say that the administration is not 
interested in such problems. The development of a spirit of good will 
among all of the people of our state is a vital part of every department's 
program from the Department of Education to the Department of Public 


Assistance. 
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special issue of the Journal constitute but a glimpse of human relations in 
action. The presentation contains much freely quoted material from responses 
to questionnaires and literature sent by all agencies which needs wider publi- 
city. The compilation of the illustrative and expository material presented 
herein represents but a minimum of the planning and programming currently 
underway in all sections of our country on the part of those concerned to the 
point of action for a ‘Better Life in Larger Freedom” for all members of our 
national community. 


Interested students are referred to two additional sources of information 
which would add to this bird’s-eye view: 


1. Public Human Relations Agencies (1957) by Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith. 


2. A Resurvey of Local Public Intergroup Relations Agencies (1957) by 
National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials, (Helen E. 
Amerman and Joyce Barnes, Editors). 




















FRONTISPIECE 


An attempt to improve intergroup relations has to 
face a wide variety of tasks. It deals with problems of at- 
titudes and stereotypes in regard to other groups and to 
one's own group, with problems of development of atti- 
tudes and conduct during childhood and adolescence, 
with problems of housing, and the change of the legal 
structure of the community; it deals with problems of sta- 
tus and caste, with problems of economic discrimination, 
with political leadership, with leadership in many aspects 
of community life. It deals with the small social body of 
a family, a club, or a friendship group, with the larger 
social body of a school, or a school system, with neighbor- 
hoods and with social bodies of the size of the community, 
or the state, a nation, and with international problems. ... 


We are beginning to see that it is hopeless to attack 
one of these aspects of intergroup relations without con- 
sidering the others. This holds equally for the practical 
and the scientific sides of the question. Psychology, 
sociology, and cultural anthropology have begun to real- 
ize that without the help of the other neither will be 
able to proceed very far. During the last five years 
first timidly, now very clearly, a desire for an integrated 
approach has become articulated. 


—Kurt Lewin in 
Resolving Social Conflicts 


(Reprinted by permission of Harper and Brothers, copyright 1948). 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this Special Issue of the Journal of Human Relations is to 
highlight some of the significant programs of national, state, municipal and edu- 
cational groups working in the area of human relations—welfare or betterment. 

To present anything like a full-sized picture or even a cross section or pro- 
file of what is being done would be impossible in brief space even if adequate 
factual data were available. For there are many unsung hero groups planning 
and achieving in the multivaried problem areas of human relations. The ma- 
terials received in response to the several questionnaires distributed will there- 
fore be presented with the advice to the reader that as much may be inferred or 
learned from omissions as from positive entries. 

The reports and materials were received in response to a letter of request 
accompanied by a questionnaire. One questionnaire was addressed to the gov- 
ernors of our 48 states; one to the mayors of some 50 representative cities; one 
to all state universities and to the ranking universities of other control; and one 
to a large number of national organizations and agencies committed to human 
welfare. Of course many addressees did not respond at all; others only ac- 
knowledged receipt of the questionnaire; however, an ample quantity of de- 
scriptive and expository material was received from which assurance may be 
gathered that the milk of human kindness has not dried up entirely, 

The Journal of Human Relations employs the term “human relations” in 
a broad sense; not restricting it to “racial’’ or “intercultural” relations. For it 
seems tenable that many problems antagonistic or retardant to full and free com- 
munity do exist in every state and city; that these state and municipal govern- 
ments hold the keys to harmonious human relationships, and become thereby 
custodians of the gateways to that larger life; that, therefore, these governments 
do have some responsibility for discouraging antisocial and demagogic attitudes 
and actions not alone by punitive enactments but by promulgating a code of liv- 
ing that will promote good will. Furthermore, there is the play of human re- 
lations in all institutional aspects of state and municipal living which these gov- 
ernmental agencies must be aware of and promote. 

That the limited connotation of “human relations” to “race” or “intergroup” 
relations was the common understanding of the term is reflected in the fact that 
no returns of questionnaires or the terse, ““No such Commission,” came from 
areas where racial discord did not exist because the Negro population was al- 
most nil, or from areas where the problem was so acute that nothing ameliora- 
tive was being done about it. 

The evidence of gravest concern, however, is the limited extent to which the 
educational institutions of the country have established definite centers or pro- 
grams for emphasizing and promoting a philosophy of human relations that 
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should and could prepare future leadership for the actualization of that philos- 
ophy throughout our community of living. Surely education has the essential re- 
sponsibility of initiation and furtherance of lessening the gap between learning 
and living. Why expect the most important resource for effectual living to 
come as a by-product to some study of the past? The culture of the past re- 
mains decorative only unless it is incorporated into the experiences of con- 
temporary living. 

A more comprehensive connotation of human relations must include con- 
sideration of those resources and links vital to wholesome, happy and social liv- 
ing. Human relations are not just racial or intercultural matters; they are not 
just those associations demanding fair play that arise in labor and industry; they 
cannot be perfected in ‘“‘Child Growth and Development’’ courses; they cannot 
be arrived at through ‘‘Research” and ‘““Workshops;” nor yet can specific results 
be expected from “generalized courses in the Humanities.” Rather, human re- 
lations are perennial, everyday matters within every connection and association 
that we meet and face daily. | Human relations are positive and negative. 
They may make family life a haven or a heartbreak. A community characterized 
by constructive human relations is permeated by a philosophy of good neigh- 
borliness. It prides itself on providing adequate schools and housing; it is con- 
cerned about community health; it provides recreation and cultural entertain- 
ment sponsoring sports, camps, parks, and programs of good music, art, 
dramatics. 

In the larger civic areas the governmental agency is concerned with the 
care of indigents, the sick, the mentally disturbed, and provides curative hospi- 
tals for these. It seeks to improve penal and corrective institutions for delin- 
quents and incorrigibles. And these matters do not exist alone as regulations 
or codes in some civic law book, but they are vital matters demanding a con- 
tinuous and progressive awareness. Good will, fraternity, kindliness, a common 
interest in perfecting the area that we call Lome—be it house, town, state or 
nation—are of the essence of good human relations. These auspicious condi- 
tions for living do not just happen; they require the zealous effort of all the 
people concerned under the trusteeship of civic leaders dedicated to the ideal of 
human community. 

It seems but logical to look to national, state and municipal civic leader- 
ship to provide the impetus for such attitude and action. And no less is it 
true that in educational institutions, where leadership is developed, there should 
be impressive emphasis on such a vital asset for social living through especial 
provision of a laboratory in which the specific task will be to explore and seek 
solutions to the problem areas of human relations. 

Perhaps there needs to be a more unified control of the many agencies, 
programs, projects and activities; an integration of purposes, and uniform, even 
joint, methods of procedure. As in inadequately controlled traffic ways, there 
is congestion with plans and programs purposing the same things; every one 
going somewhere, but no one getting anywhere very fast. Individualization 
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should and could prepare future leadership for the actualization of that philos- 
ophy throughout our community of living. Surely education has the essential re- 
sponsibility of initiation and furtherance of lessening the gap between learning 
and living. Why expect the most important resource for effectual living to 
come as a by-product to some study of the past? The culture of the past re- 
mains decorative only unless it is incorporated into the experiences of con- 
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tions for living do not just happen; they require the zealous effort of all the 
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ship to provide the impetus for such attitude and action. And no less is it 
true that in educational institutions, where leadership is developed, there should 
be impressive emphasis on such a vital asset for social living through especial 
provision of a laboratory in which the specific task will be to explore and seek 
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Perhaps there needs to be a more unified control of the many agencies, 
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joint, methods of procedure. As in inadequately controlled traffic ways, there 
is congestion with plans and programs purposing the same things; every one 
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in setup and operation of social institutions seem responsible for some of the 
ineffectuality in over-all social achievement and progress. The state, the city, 
the home, the school, the church—each more or less fenced from the others— 
operate as separate entities. Could there be visualized and actualized 
a Community Spirit, componented of national, state, municipal units, and includ- 
ing under its aegis all of the customary aspects of community living, accepted and 
supported as radiants from and toward this ideal center of inspirational leader- 
ship—Community Spirit—if this could be, perhaps a closer knit, more effectual 
social organization might come into being, which through its integrated nature 
would exercise unitary influence toward a true Epluribus Unum. 


Anne O’H. Williamson 
Editor 
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Section Three 
PROGRAMS OF CITY GROUPS 


Although the responses and materials received from municipal 
agencies amount to considerable reportage, the fact is that a wide 
discrepancy is revealed among these cities in what they are doing to 
encourage and sponsor programs looking toward a richer community 
spirit. As in the national area, several cities are outstanding in plans 
and programs. These could be pointed out as beacons of light in 
the desert wastes of metropolitan living. Several cities included 
in the requested literature an outline of civic agencies charged with 
specific aspects of the municipal administration. While valuable 
from the standpoint of an inclusive view, it was not possible to infer 
the extent of collateral affiliation among these agencies and the over- 
all control that constituted the unifying link. There yet remains, how- 
ever a glaring lack of leadership in community thinking and planning. 
Provision for physical and material welfare, protection against danger 
within and danger without, housing programs and better schools, all 
these, while necessary, are not enough. The cultural and spiritual 
enrichment of the people should be the highwater water mark of 
community leadership. 

Editor's Comment 

In the world of today, with its unrest and tensions, there is more 
need than ever before for centers of neighborliness and understanding. 
A common center for civic co-operation in a local community, if well 
staffed, can strengthen faith in the common man, can serve and bring 
together those separated by the barriers of age groups, economic or 
social status, nationality, racial or religious backgrounds, and can help 
people to work together for the common good. 

Such centers, even though seemingly small, are demonstrations 
of democratic living, which have a widespread influence far beyond 
the immediate neighborhood service. 

In countries abroad, hard hit by war and its aftermath, with 
lowered standards of living, and with serious conflicts of mind and 
spirit, such centers are of inestimable value in strengthening family 
life, in helping a community to understand and help itself, and in 
releasing, developing and channeling the social energies of its people 
to work for the welfare of all and to have faith in the future 

This faith should embody the goodwill to understand one another, 
to interpret misunderstood attitudes and situations, to reconcile and be 
reconciled to differences of taste and temperament, race and religion, 
heritage and aspirations, and through service and sacrifice to promote 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

—Lea Demarest Taylor— 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CITIES WAS THE SAME 
AS THAT SENT TO STATES 


THE CITY OF BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Mayor of the City of Buffalo invited into his office ten out- 
standing citizens on the afternoon of November 22, 1943, to consider 
with him the growing need for an official committee to deal with 
interests and problems of community relations. The Board of Com- 
munity Relations in its manifold activities is committed to such a 
program of implementation and to the fulfillment of the implica- 
tions of the slogan, “Buffalo, City of Good Neighbors.” The citizens 
are not just taxpayers and voters. They are neighbors interested 
in making life in the neighborhood secure, happy, constructive. 

Areas - Industrial, educational, housing, civil rights (racial, reli- 
gious, nationality, etc.), investigation, law enforcement and press. 

Functions - (1) to inquire into all the areas of public relations, 
including employment in industries, particularly of those engaged in 
war contracts; housing—both slum clearance and defense; restrictions 
in schools, parks, playgrounds, and centers of recreation; transporta- 
tion, such as street cars, buses, and taxi services; public education to 
include opinion-forming facilities, such as, newspapers, radio, maga- 
zines, periodicals; police protection with reference to areas of tension 
between racial and nationality groups. (2) Such findings as this 
Committee may make to be referred to the Mayor for his consideration 
and assignment to such departments as may be individually and severally 
concerned. Also, that these findings should be made public, or such 
part of them as may be determined in keeping with the promotion of 
harmonious relationships and social improvement of the groups in- 
volved. (3) To make the work of such a committee effective, care 
should be taken to see that both the findings of the Committee and the 
personnel of the Committee itself should not be colored by political, 
racial, or religious interests. 


The Charter of the Board of Community Relations. 

It shall be the duty of the Board to inquire into the cause of inter- 
group tensions which may exist and to recommend to the Mayor and 
the Common Council the enactment of such ordinances and other 
legislation, and that such other actions be taken as, in the judgment 
of the Board, will tend: (1) to eradicate or lessen those irritations 
which threaten social harmony; (2) to promote amicable relations 
among racial, religious and cultural groups of the City; (3) to en- 
courage and foster the spirit of American democracy in keeping with 
the traditions which made this country great. 
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The staff of the Board of Community Relations is directed to: 
(x) conduct investigations of incidents tending to create tension, dis- 
order or insecurity among or tending to defame racial, religious or 
nationality groups; (2) provide accurate information about racial 
and religious and national cultural groups; (3) seek to influence trends 
in community relations and the policies of community agencies and 
individuals in the direction of the general recognition of the following 
“rights and responsibilities” which are set forth by the Board in Decem- 
ber 1945: the right to earn a living at any available job for which 
one is qualified; the right to the respect of one’s neighbors; the right 
to live in any available house dependent exclusively upon the land- 
lord’s willingness to rent or sell to any person he believes to be a 
qualified applicant; the right to equal access to community services; 
the right to worship and speak freely without fear; the right to equal 
opportunity to participate in and profit by the religious, cultural, 
recreational, and educational life of the community. 

The corollary responsibilities are: the responsibility to try to 
improve one’s skills at one’s trade or job; the responsibility to respect 
the rights and ambitions of one’s neighbors; the responsibility to respect 
the faith and opinion of others; the responsibility to maintain cleanli- 
ness and order in one’s neighborhood and the city; the responsibility 
to use the community’s services to build and maintain a higher stan- 
dard of living for one’s family and neighborhood; the responsibility 
to “create’” on one’s own increasing consciousness of those spiritual, 
cultural and emotional qualities that bind us all together in a common 
brotherhood. 

The Board is essentially advisory in function. It is legal, educa- 
tional, and persuasive. The Board of Community Relations is a city 
agency and has no statewide program. However, the Board co- 
operates with the State Commission Against Discrimination which 
operates on a statewide basis, particularly in the field of law enforce- 
ment, with respect to employment, restaurants and hotels, with certain 
limited powers in the field of housing. 

The Board, co-operates with and invites the co-operation of other 
community agencies, both public and private, operating in the com- 
munity-at-large. This is particularly true in terms of five agencies 
primarily concerned with intergroup relations: Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
International Institute, Buffalo Urban League, and the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. Annual City-Wide Conference is 
sponsored by the Board of Community Relations. 

The Board has had a strong youth program in the past. The 
present omission of the youth aspect of the program is due to several 
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factors, among them being the fact that the City now has set up an 
official youth board, known as the Buffalo Youth Bureau, with a 
staff of three professionals and four clerical workers devoting full 
time to youth program. This program receives State aid on a fifty- 
fifty basis. The Board of Community Relations co-operates with 
that agency on request. 


The program activities of the Board being emphasized at the pre- 
sent are: organization of community councils; the choosing of out- 
standing good neighbors; community organization in housing projects; 
investigation of complaints; the building of a memorial library on 
intergroup relations; publication of annual report and supplementary 
printed pamphlets and leaflets on program emphasis, the promotion 
of a community-wide program with Puerto Ricans and for Puerto 
Ricans; the promotion of radio and television programs; study and 
promotion of human relations through the press; promotion of human 
relations training in the Police Department; promotion of human rela- 
tions education with the Board of Education; the recruiting and pro- 
motion of a large number of volunteer workers, and a speaker’s bureau. 

The program is limited by (1) insufficient budget; (2) insuffi- 
cient staff, both professional and clerical; (3) inadequate understand- 
ing of the purpose, function, and program; (4) the rather extraordinary 
cosmopolitan nature of the City’s population with very limited channels 
for integration in community-wide activity other than city Government; 
(5) limitation of agency’s authority due to City boundaries, whereas 
the problems with which it deals are area-wide (metropolitan or even 
western New York State included). The Board has proceeded with 
its program of organizing three (with a fourth underway) community 
councils in the several sections of the city where tensions are more acute. 
This program cannot be adequately developed without additional pro- 
fessional staff. Yet there seems little possibility at the moment of 
obtaining same. In the matter of area problems, the Board has had 
to rely on initiation and co-operation with other agencies working in 
the field of human relations, such as Anti-Defamation League, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, International Institute, Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and State Commission Against Discrimination 
when a problem is related to an infraction of the New York State I.aw 
Against Discrimination. 

Without attempting a detailed evaluation, mention should be 
made of two areas in which the Board has made notable contribution: 
(1) during the first eight years the Board had great influence pre- 
venting any extensive, overt acts of friction and violence. Whenever 
it heard of tense situations, the Board’s representative got into the act 
immediately; (2) in the last three years the Board’s role has been pri- 
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marily that of investigating, analyzing and reporting situations if and 
when they arise; (3) during the last year the Board has attempted 
again a more aggressive policy in establishing community councils, 
with a view to having residents of a given area or neighborhood to have 
a sense of belonging and to assume responsibility for relationship 
patterns in their respective communities; (4) The Board now has 
genuine recognition on the part of the Municipal Housing Authority 
for the promotion of its community councils in the housing projects, 
where they are proving to be effective instruments influencing inter- 
group relations. 

The major emphasis of the Board during the past eighteen months 
has been on making extensive contacts throughout the City, the Niagara 
Frontier, and the country. These contacts have revealed a need for 
intensive effort toward the following objectives:(1) genuine social 
engineering in meeting the problems of juvenile delinquency, particular- 
ly in its intergroup aspects; (2) better co-ordinated endeavor in the in- 
terest of our fellow Americans from Puerto Rico; (3) a special com- 
mittee of the Board to study complaints, and to establish principles 
of procedure for investigations of its own; (4) a speakers bureau, 
comprised of members of the Board and outstanding authorities in the 
field of human relations, who may be available as speakers, discussior 
leaders, panelists, or resource personnel for organizations, agencies 
and conferences; (5) a comprehensive study of population shifts in 
the City and subsequent problems and opportunities; (6) the establish- 
ment of a library on human relations in the headquarters of the Board 
for use of members, teachers, students, and others interested in the 
field. 

Every family shares responsibility for improving the community 
asa whole. One family may be helping to build a church, or to carry 
out a program which will make life better for more people. Another 
family may provide a person who can carry on a religious education 
program. Another may help to carry out a program for improving 
the health of the community, or for improving the performance of 
business leadership. Through trade and educational associations, 
health agencies and labor unions, people develop programs, policies 
and projects which help our society solve its problems. Each of us 
has to help our families build: 

A community where everyone has a chance to develop religious 
and moral values; and a community in which every person’s religious 
tradition is encouraged and respected. 

A community in which every family can obtain safe and attractive 
housing in a safe and well-planned neighborhood. 


A community in which every family has adequate protection from 
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disease and injury, and resources to see its way through the cost and 
strain of serious illness. 

A community in which all members of the family feel wanted by 
the other members and by the society in which they live. The rejection 
of people in a family because of unhappiness in the home, or rejection 
of people by others in our society because of prejudice against their 
race, or their religion, or the nationality of their families, breaks down 
family life. 

A community in which everyone has an opportunity to earn an 
adequate living for the family, and assurance of help if unemployment 
comes. Safety on the job and security for the breadwinner are essential 
parts of the security of the family. 

A community in which every child and adult has an opportunity 
to develop his skills for earning a living, and to learn the important 
lessons about life in a clean and wholesome atmosphere, and to develop 
creative social experiences. 

A community in which everyone exercises his civil and religious 
freedom by voting and taking an interest in his government, by helping 
to build moral standards, and respecting the rights of others. 


LITERATURE 


. American All (Report 1952-1955) 

Building The Community Through Family Life (pictured pamphlet) 
. “Know Your Board of Community Relations” (leaflet) 

. “The Home Front,’ William E. Bohn (Article) 

. “Your Neighbor, the Policeman” (leaflet) 

6. Conference on Community Living (program) (University of Buffalo) 
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THE CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Cambridge Civic Unity Committee 


What Is It? 

A city-financed committee of about 45 unpaid men and women 
appointed by the City Manager. They are diversified as to occupation, 
creed, national origin and color, and are chosen from all sections of 
the city. The paid staff consists of an Executive Director and a Sec- 
retary. 


Why Is It? 

The principles of equality on which this nation was founded are 
still valid to its citizens. As our society grows more complex, new 
machinery and evolving methods are needed to keep those principles 
viable; for “growth seems always to be accompanied by stress and 
pains.” 

With such thoughts in mind and to meet incipient postwar fric- 
tions, the Cambridge Civic Unity Committee was organized in April, 
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1945 by the City Manager to provide a means of furthering under- 
standing among all the groups in the community. Through the years 
and with experience its purposes have been further clarified and its 
methods developed. 


What Are Its Purposes? Remedial and Preventive. 

(1) To act as a referral agency to which members of minority 
groups can bring their problems and talk them over; (2) to help in 
adjusting situations of discrimination in housing, employment, and 
other areas of intergroup tensions; (4) to create a climate of opinion 
and encourage a physical environment where such situations need not 
arise. 

To accomplish these purposes, the Committee makes use of group 
activity, educational processes, and individual contacts. It co-operates 
with city departments, such as the schools, the Urban Renewal program, 
and the Housing Authority. It works with private social and religious 
agencies, Parent-Teacher groups, and Neighborhood Associations. 
It makes contacts with landlords, realtors, employers, It seeks to 
promote understanding and neighborliness. 


What Are Its Methods? 

It investigates and establishes the facts underlying cases of dis- 
crimination. When the individual can seek legal redress, he is referred 
to the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination. | Many 
situations, however, involve human relations not covered by law, such 
as those of landlord and tenant in private housing. The Committee 
can frequently untangle these confused situations by presenting the 
most recent findings which clearly demonstrate that many traditional 
objections do not have a valid basis in fact. It attempts by demon- 
stration and persuasion to dissipate the social and economic fears that 
often underlie discriminatory practices. It promotes surveys, institutes, 
small group meetings and friendly contacts related to community co-op- 
eration. The Executive Director devotes much of her time to indivi- 
dual cases, still the hard core of all effective action. She also keeps 
in touch with related activities in other communities on the state and 
national level, and acts as a Public Relations Consultant. 


What Has It Done? 

In addition to its Executive Director’s work on individual cases, 
the Civic Unity Committee has: (1) Made three studies of the 
industrial and educational opportunities of the Negro population of 
Cambridge; (2) Conducted a short in-training course for the Cam- 
bridge Police Department, with the assistance of Joseph Kluckasky, 
formerly Chief of Police in Milwaukee and member of the faculty of 
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the National Police Academy of the F.B.I.. (3) Held two conferences 
for employers in 1949 and 1950. Published a pamphlet for which 
there has been a nation-wide demand: ‘Toward Democracy in Em- 
ployment: the Cambridge Way;’ (4) Sponsored an institute for 
teachers from public, parochial, and independent schools on “Straight 
Thinking In Intergroup Relations;” (5) Spearheaded a series of hous- 
ing talks and discussions at monthly meetings of the Social Agency 
Executives group, from which developed a committee interested in 
what happens to a family, both socially and emotionally, when it moves 
into a Housing Project. (6) Acted as sponsor of the Cambridge 
Youth Project and recommended policies for its operation by an 
independent Advisory Committee. (7) Conducted tours for visiting 
foreign students around the city and showed and explained what is 
being done in Cambridge to promote interracial integration; (8) 
Arranged, in 1955, a Seminar for Cambridge Clergy and City Officials 
to promote free discussion of mutual problems in human relations. 
This was the first time Cambridge clergy of the three faiths came 
together to talk over such questions. (9) Conducted a survey of room 
renting practices and attitudes of 100 Cambridge landlords, using and 
training women of the three faiths as interviewers. This led to 
operating a Housing Hospitality program to assist graduate students 
from American Negro and nonwhite foreign groups to locate suitable 
living quarters in the community. Co-operating in this program were the 
American Friends Service Committee, the International Student As- 
sociation, and Harvard's Phillips Brooks House. Representatives of 
39 nations used the service between January and November of 1955. 
One hundred and twelve cases of foreign and nonwhite foreign grad- 
uate students were handled, with final addresses found for 105. (10) 
Sponsored a series of radio programs over Boston’s station WBMS, 
dealing with aspects of Civic Unity. (11) Published a Newsletter 
at irregular intervals. (12) Maintained a collection of printed mate- 
rial on intergroup relations, and advised the Cambridge Public Library 
and individuals concerning books on this subject. 


LITERATURE 


The Cambridge Civic Unity Committee (General Information sheet) 


THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


Under the Illinois Civil Rights Law all persons are protected 
against discrimination in private businesses operated for public use, 
in all public places and in employment opportunities. 

In the office of the Attorney-General of the state, there has been 
created a Division known as the Division of Enforcement of Civil and 
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Equal Rights. This Division investigates all violation of the laws 
relating to civil rights and undertakes necessary enforcement measures. 

The purpose of the Mayor's Commission of Human Relations is 
to create a climate of understanding, fair play and good will leading 
to better community living. The Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations was created by the Mayor of the City of Chicago in 1943 
and was established by the City Council in 1947 as a permanent of- 
ficial agency to assure fair and equal treatment to all people. 

The Commission is on the job in the field of employment serving 
employers, labor unions, workers, and the public to help us make the 
best use of each person’s abilities. 

The Commission on Human Relations operates through committees 
charged with the execution of its basic principles in specified areas: 
(1) Community Organization Committee; (2) Education Committee; 
(3) Employment Committee; (4) Health Committee; (5) Housing 
Committee; (6) Recreation Committee; (7) Welfare Committee; (8) 
Public Relations Committee. 


The People of Chicago in Their Neighborhoods 

More and more people of different national backgrounds, reli- 
gions and races are living side by side in Chicago's neighborhoods. 
The Chicago Commission on Human Relations is the permanent of- 
ficial city agency working to increase understanding between groups 
and to assure fair and equal treatment to all people without regard to 
race, creed, national origin or ancestry. 


The Department of Community Services 

This is one of the Departments of the Commission on Human relations. 
It works with organizations and individuals all over Chicago to eliminate 
intergroup tensions and hostility and to end discriminatory practices in 
health, welfare and housing facilities. It offers guidance and assistance 
to community organizations trying to increase understanding and co- 
operation between the people of different racial, religious and ethnic 
groups. It is aided by committees of civic-minded citizens who advise 
the Commission on questions of public policy in the areas of Health 
and Welfare, Housing and Community Organization. 


Community Organization 
The Department works with people in communities to develop local 
organizations representing all racial, religious and ethnic groups so that 
understanding and tolerance may grow as people co-operate in the solution 
of local problems. Leadership training programs and educational ma- 
terials are provided at the request of local organizations or persons to 
help people obtain the skills to become effective organizers and leaders 

in their communities. 


Health and Welfare 


The Department investigates complaints alleging discrimination in 
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hospitals, clinics, child care institutions and other health and welfare 
facilities. It assists health and welfare agencies in the development of 
non-discriminatory practices and procedures. 


Housing 
Discriminatory practices by landlords, rental and real estate agencies 
are investigated. Persons practicing discrimination are shown how they 
can change these practices with benefit to the entire city. 


The People of Chicago “On the Job” 
In more and more of Chicago’s factories, mills, stores, and offices 

a growing number of people of different national backgrounds, religions 

and races are on the job—working together. 

A wholesome and educative influence is that of Chicago’s press. 
Good and bad human relations stories have been reported in detail. 
A net consequence is that most adult readers are well aware that 
restrictive covenants are unenforceable, that school desegregation is 
the law of the land, and that places of public accommodation are open 
to all patrons. 

Chicago’s schools are doing a job in this respect that is not well 
recognized. With the exception of one High School, no intergroup 
incident of any consequence was reported to the Commission as public 
and private schools opened their doors this fall. There have since 
been a few small tensions, but these have been firmly and successfully 
handled. The Commission representatives have not only appreciated 
the real co-operation extended by school officials when it came to local 
school problems, but also the service of so many on the Education 
Committee. The Commission expects to employ another person to 
work with public and private schools in this year, and hence to do a 
better job on its part. The enlargement of the Board of Education’s 
Americanization and Adult Education programs is an early and gen- 
erous response to the needs of new residents. 


LITERATURE 


. Your Rights (pamphlet) 

. Human Relations: a metropolitan responsibility (pamphlet) 

The People of Chicago Are on the Job! (Leaflet) 

. The People of Chicago in Their Neighborhoods 

The Chicago Commission of Human Relation Committees (1956) 

. Six-Month Report of the Chicago Commission on Human Relations (July 1956- 
December 1956) (mimeo) Devoted primarily to cases of discrimination and 
their settlement. 


THE CITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Mayor’s Friendly Relations Committee was created by City 
Council resolution in November 1943 to promote harmony among 
groups, and “study and work out’’ impediments to harmony. First 
attached budgetarily to the Mayor’s office, but vot directed by him, in 
1949 it was incorporated and since then has contracted with the city 
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to perform specified services; these include advice to officials; stimulat- 
ing teamwork among government and private agencies to improve 
intergroup relations; working closely with schools, churches, social 
agencies; collecting information, making special studies, issuing re- 
ports and carrying on a many-sided program of general and “target” 
education; watching for tension situations and taking remedial action. 


Significant features (activities) of the program are: 

1. Studying housing needs of minorities, relocation implications, and 
tensions and trends of neighborhood changes. 

2. Collecting information on Southern mountaineers’ urban adjust- 
ment, and interpreting this to schools, agencies and employers faced 
by this problem. 

3. Holding workshops and meetings for PTA leaders, pastors and 
social workers (annual workshops); giving special information to 
Negro pastors 

4. Writing a column appearing in two Negro weeklies to inform that 
minority. 

5. Contributing to progress in civil rights, such as helping to open 
Coney Island, the music schools and restaurants to Negroes. 

6. Working closely with the schools, especially in integrating faculties, 
but also in monthly meetings on school-community problems. 

7. Giving minority youth greater incentive to prepare well for good 
jobs; helping principals to interpret cultural insights to teachers. 

8. Helping to open public recreation pools to all children. 

9. Working with press, radio and TV to avoid labeling and ‘trigger’ 
journalism. 

10. Developing close teamwork with six other intergroup agencies, by 
monthly meetings, frequent consultations, joint programs. 

11. (Maintaining through NAIRO wide and close contacts with inter- 
group work across the USA, and getting thereby many helpful 
ideas and techniques to use in Cincinnati. 

12. Developing a truly broad contact with key citizens not otherwise 
related to intergroup work, and attracting some of them into MFRC 


Board and projects. 

13. Keeping alert and informed about interreligious relations and ten- 

sions, and doing some remedial work. 

14. Doing consultative work with many agencies to revise their practices. 

15. Developing confidence in MFR’S approach among ‘middle’ people, 

whom other agencies cannot reach. 

The extent to which purposes are achieved: 

This is obviously difficult to state, involving complex relation- 
ships and community “climate,” as well as specific practices. Some 
of the latter have been changed, such as program segregation in Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, YW & YMCA, community centers; in school 
faculties; in the makeup of organizations’ membership: in Boards 
or client services. In the matter of intergroup concern and intergroup 
information, we think MFRC has been able to reach and teach a signi- 
ficant cross section of citizens who affect opinion and the rate of 
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social change. Also, city officials have become pretty mature and 
liberal in aproaching intergroup matters. ... Our police were the first 
in the USA to have a 2-hour session on intergroup relations for every 
patrolman. The churches are facing realities of changing neighbor- 
hoods far more realistically than 5-10 years ago. 

However, all changes are relative; although MFRC has apparently 
reduced some discriminations, frustrations and blocked communications 
between groups, nevertheless the city’s progress is still far short of 
equality in employment, housing and in community relationships. On 
the other hand, as a consultant, educator and getter-together of hostile 
elements of the community, MFRC has probably averted some inter- 
group tensions in the 14 years, facilitated tangible gains, and helped to 
pave the way for more. 


The most perplexing problems encountered: 


1. How to achieve more open housing patterns (this is the big, rami- 
fying question). 

2. How to meet suburban racism—antipathy and apathy—which offset 
constructive efforts and education within the central city. 

3. Keeping a healthy balance of ‘protest’? and affirmative leadership 
within the minority. 

4. Geeting most or many labor unions to work with us or others for 
intergroup progress. (There are important exceptions to this.) 

5. Conveying to minority youth (and adults who influence them) that 
they can realistically prepare for and count on far better job opportuni- 
ties than existed 10 years ago. 

6. In interreligious relations, how to take hold of a tension, such as 
Catholic-Protestant, about which the parties do not wish to talk at all 
(unlike the attitude toward racial problems, and Jewish-Christian re- 
lations). 

7. In “‘church and race,” how to reach down below the level of de- 
nomination and Council of Churches and get lay leaders of congrega- 
tions to act, and to understand (a) the moral imperative of the church, 
and (b) the practical value to the church, just as an institution in 
society, to meet inevitable changes (population moves, etc.) with 
intelligent planning and re-education of its membership. 

The extent of affiliation or integration with other local agencies, 

or with state and national agencies concerned with human relations: 

Very close affiliation, in varied ways from local to national levels. 

In 1947, MFRC’s executive helped to organize the National Associa- 
tion of Intergroup Relation Officials (NAIRO); he has served on its 
Board, as chairman of the Department of Local Public Agencies. Two 
or three MFRC staffers have attended every NAIRO Annual Con- 
ference; our assistant Director is on the NAIRO Board. These con- 
tacts have personally acquainted us with several hundred intergroup 
workers in the USA, their agencies’ programs, and the creative develop- 
ments in the whole field. _ MFRC can tap the best brains in other 
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communities’ experiences, in meeting our problems. _At the state level, 
MERC has met several times with staffs of the Toledo, Cleveland and 
Youngstown municipal agencies. It has been represented dozens of 
times at meetings in and out of Ohio where intergroupers get together. 
At the local level, there are regular monthly meetings in MFRC’s office 
of professional staff members of MFRC, Jewish Community Relations 
Committee, Urban League, NAACP, National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Fellowship House, and the regional office of the 
American Jewish Committee. There are “core” meetings of these 
agencies’ executives from time to time; and of course, constant one-to- 
one consultations to maximize teamwork. The executives also meet 
regularly with school administrators—another contact which MFRC 
helped to develop six years ago. Executives of UL, NAACP, JCRC 
AND F.H. are named to MFRC’s Board ex-officio by the Mayor (an 
unusual thing in municipal agencies). A corollary of these contacts 
is a relatively close interaction between lay leaders of the different 
agencies. The agencies held a joint training institute for their Board 
members one and a half year ago; they hope to repeat it fairly soon. 


THE CITY OF DENVER, COLORADO 


The Commission on Human Relations has been active since 
January, 1951; working in co-operation with the Co-ordinating Council 
of Education and Research. The Commission’s areas of operation 
are: (1) economic, (2) industrial, (3) labor, (4) educational, (5) 
recreation, (6) housing, (7) public accommodation, (8) civil rights, 
(racial, religious, nationality). 


The Commission acts as an advisory, conciliatory and investigat- 
ing agency on all matters threatening the general welfare by reason of 
discrimination. In co-operation with the other departments of the 
City it seeks to promote the employment and promotion of all employees 
in the City and County Government and the provision of County and 
City services to the public without discrimination on account of race, 
religion or national origin. It is persuasive in its functions within 
city government; educational in its function in the community. 


The functions of the Commission are: (1) securing information 
about discrimination wherever it may exist and making recommenda- 
tions; (2) planning and carrying out education and research activities; 
(3) exchanging information on techniques and materials; (4) stimula- 
ting human relations programs in member agencies; (5) joint projects 
with city departments and schools for work among Spanish-speaking 
people. 

The program of activities of the Commission includes: 
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Employment 

The State Anti-Discrimination Act, recently revised, prohibits 
discrimination in employment by public employers, private employers, 
employment agencies, and labor organizations. _ Basic enforcement 
is through conference, conciliation and education; enforcement powers 
are provided for violation by public employers and by those working 
on public contracts. Private industry lags far behind public employers 
in the hiring and upgrading of qualified minority group workers. 
Public employment agencies and practically all private employment 
agencies continue to accept discriminatory job orders. 


Housing 

Public housing has provided good housing, which would other- 
wise not be possible, for many minority group families. Families of 
both minority and majority groups live in all projects. Availability 
of new houses to minority group buyers is, in many instances, condi- 
tioned by location and by the minority group identity of the pro- 
spective buyer. Negroes in particular find purchasing such houses 


difficult. 


Education 

Since 1947, the schools have undertaken studies and supported 
projects to improve the quality of interpersonal and intergroup relations 
among pupils, parents, and school personnel. Public school children 
and youth of both minority and majority groups living in disadvan- 
taged areas of the city show achievement below expectancy in certain 
academic areas. A high proportion of these disadvantaged children 
never complete the twelfth grade. 


Public Accommodation 

The voluntary agencies in the fields of health and welfare serve 
every eligible person regardless of race, color or creed. Staff posi- 
tions and board membership are open to all. Hospital facilities are 
Open to everyone. The major nurse training schools have persons 
from minority groups on both faculty and in the student body. Hospi- 
tal staff positions, generally, are open to all minority groups. From 
all available reports, discrimination in restaurants and eating places 
has been virtually eliminated. Public recreation facilities under the 
control of the City Recreation Department and the Denver Public 
Schools are conducted without discrimination. Privately owned re- 
creation facilities—theatres, bowling alleys, and roller skating rinks 
are open to all. All major hotels will accept any person who has 
made a prior reservation or who is attending a convention. 
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Factors affecting democratic behavior. 

Civic and service clubs generally welcome eligible participation 
within the spheres of their operations. _ Many churches have pro- 
grams to promote better racial and religious understanding. The 
findings indicate that Denver is ahead of many other cities in Civil 
Rights. There has been notable improvement since the 1947 study in 
the protection of Civil Rights of all citizens. The Commission lacks 
legal authority so that all progress must be related to community 
acceptance. The official agencies in city government will progress 
at about the same rate as the community demands equality of op- 
portunity. When an official agency does not recognize its responsi- 
bilities, a long process is necessary for the Commission to help bring 
about a change. During the seven years the Commission has been in 
existence there has been an increasing acceptance of its program by 
city departments. Agencies having in-service training, such as Career 
Service and City Jail Guards, invite the Commission to participate. 
There is also participation in the training of police recruits. When 
complaints are made by city employees to the Commission regarding 
discrimination there is a spirit of co-operation in prevention of inci- 
dents by department heads. Newspapers are very co-operative. <A 
study of equality of opportunity was made by 46 organizations in 1955 
in co-operation with the Commission. This experience led to the 
organization of a Co-ordinating Council. A joint undertaking of the 
Commission and the public schools provides a project for integration 
of the Spanish-speaking people in the community. An advisory group 
of representatives of five city departments and seventeen school 
personnel provides a steering committee. The program consists of 
an annual workshop on Cultural Relations, consultations in schools, 
help in organizations of Spanish-speaking people, interpretation of 
community services to the Spanish-speaking. These two projects 
have increased the influence of the Commission. It is difficult 
to point to achievements of the Spanish-speaking people and their prob- 
lems, passage of laws by the legislature on F.E.P. legislation, and 
public accomodation. 

Highlights of Program of Activities 

1. Organizing a workshop, held in June, for 150 representatives of organi- 
zations interested in intergroup relations. 

2. Adult Education Council sponsoring a workshop for 65 persons to 
train speakers to be placed through the Adult Education Council Speakers 
Bureau. 

3. Presenting the findings of the Inventory in socio-drama form by the 
University of Denver Speech Department at the members’ meetings of the 
Denver Area Welfare Council. 


4. Public School Project. Workshops on ‘Cultural Factors in Human 
Behavior.” 
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Resolutions of the Commission on Human Relation: 

1. That the City of Denver consider a fair employment practices ordinance 
to assure minority persons equal opportunities in private as well as public em- 
ployment. 

2. That the filing of discriminatory job orders with public and private 
employment agencies be prohibited. 

3. That under the auspices of the Commission on Human Relations con- 
ferences be held between concerned groups and realtors, financial interests, 
builders and home owners’ associations, toward elimination of ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreements” and other discriminatory practices contrary to law, and toward the 
furthering of good relationships. 

4. That the community agencies now working to eliminate discrimination 
continue to encourage real estate groups whose present policies are non- 
discriminatory. 

5. That an objective study be undertaken in Denver as soon as possible 
to determine the effect, if any, upon property values in neighborhoods into 
which minority group members have moved. 

6. That the Board of Education and the administrative staff of the Denver 
Public Schools should continue to appoint the most highly qualified persons 
as principals, teachers, and personnel in the central administration regardless of 
race or ethnic background. 

7. That all educational institutions in the Denver area should seek out and 
develop the best methods for helping children, youth and adults of both minority 
and majority cultures to understand and appreciate each other's uniqueness, to 
develop together the best in all cultures, and to share equally in the benefits of the 
community so created. 

8. That, as an antidote to hate-mongering, all schools and colleges should 
teach, to an even greater degree than at present, scientific information now 
available about race and minority problems. 

9. That more and better efforts be made by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions to interest and include members of minority groups in projects and pro- 
grams. 

10. That the general public and aggrieved persons be informed of the 
responsibility of the District Attorney on filing complaints against discrimina- 
tion in public accomodation. 

11. That the City, through Ordinance make the granting of and con- 
tinuance of a license to any place of public accommodation dtpendent on that 
establishment's conforming to Civil Rights laws of the City and State. 

12. That the Human Relations training in the Police Department be 
expanded,, and a public relations program be created to develop better under- 
standing between the police and minority groups. 

13. That further study be made as to the need of a public defender system 
and a probation department for Municipal Courts. 

14. That, as far as possible, racial identification on public records be elimi- 
nated. 

15. That further study be made of the need of a citizen’s committee to 
investigate and determine complaints involving citizen-police relationships, 
including a review of the position of Commissioner of Human Relations in 
this field. 

16. That the Community Chest be urged not to support any agency which 
discriminates on the basis of race, creed, or ethnic origin. 
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17. That to enable the various educational, civic, community, business, 
labor, human relations and religious agencies and organizations to co-operate on 
a continuing and effective basis in the study, planning and implementation of 
human relations programs with the Denver Commission on Human Relations, 
a Denver Council on Human Relatians be established. 


18. That the Commission on Human Relations and other community 
agencies, including schools, churches, civic organizations, management and 
labor, institute educational programs designed to create better understanding in 
the community and to eliminate discrimination in employment, housing, educa- 
tion, public accommodation and cultural life. 


LITERATURE 


1. Second Annual Report 1955 

2. By-Laws for the Co-ordinating Council for Education and Research in Human 
Relations 

3. Statement of the Working Relationship between the Denver Commission on 
Human Relations and the Coordinating Council for Education and Research in 
Human Relations. 

4. An —- of Human Relations (Significant—Complete Reports on Inventory 
available) 


THE CITY OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


Respect for Human Rights is the fundamental basis upon which 
rests all facets of a thriving society. Human Rights to be secure for 
any must be enjoyed by all, irrespective of racial, religious, or national 
background. Likewise, aspirations toward a world reflecting justice 
must find realistic expression within the hearts and deeds of the local 
community. 


RESOLUTION ROLL CALL 2706 


In January 1951, the City Council passed a Resolution providing 
for a Commission on Human Rights. On January 29, the Mayor 
appointed a Commission of seven outstanding citizens of Des Moines. 
The Council preferred a Voluntary Commission, and in Roll Call No. 
2706 set forth the purpose and functions of such a commission in the 
following Resolution: 

Roll Call No. 2706, Des Moines, Iowa, January 8, 1951: 
WHEREAS, even in a democracy there do exist certain religious and 
racial prejudices that seriously affect the lives of many people or mi- 
nority races; and 
WHEREAS, these prejudices, we feel, exist, only in the minds of com- 
paratively few people; and 
WHEREAS, it is true that the thinking of these small groups creates 
many hardships for minority races, and through fear of business re- 
prisals many liberals minded heads of businesses hesitate to employ 
certain members of these groups and; 

WHEREAS, the members of the Council feel it is their duty to lend their 
influence in breaking down the religious and racial prejudices and make 
it possible for minority groups to enjoy, not only freedom of worship, 
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but equal rights of employment and other benefits that should be 
available to all people living in a democracy; and 

WHEREAS, we believe that it is much better to obtain, if possible these 
rights for such citizens by governmental encouragement and request 
for co-operation instead of through enforcement of penal statutes and 
ordinances; 

NOW, THEREFORE, 

BE IT RESOLVED, by the City Council of the City of Des Moines, Iowa: 
That all business institutions here and now make every effort to do 
their share in this program by making a special effort to employ re- 
placements in their organizations from such minority groups and; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that present employees in such institutions 
advise their employers that they have no objection to such procedure 
and will co-operate in such a program; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the City government and semi-public 
organizations lead the way in helping to bring about these changes in 
public thinking by placing such an employment program into effect; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that all groups interested in welfare of all 
peoples remove any restrictions in practices detrimental to religious or 
racial groups; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that we feel, with the right kind of co-opera- 
tion, it will not be necessary to enact an FEPC ordinance in Des Moines, 
in order to bring about a better understanding between all racial and 
religious groups and to better preserve national harmony and a better 
feeling even between our nation and other nations who should be our 
friends, but because of some of these things hesitate to wholeheartedly 
join hands with us. 

In establishing the Commission on Human Relations and Job 
Discrimination, by Ordinance in 1954, the city of Des Moines joined 
approximately thirty other cities in acknowledging the responsibility, 
of local government for fostering democratic practices by creating 
human relations agencies as an integral part of their structure. A 
newcomer in a field that itself is scarcely more than a decade old, the 
Des Moines Commission on Human Rights believes that its present 
activities are serving in substantial measure to discharge the obligations 
as contained in the Ordinance establishing this body. The recency 
of the Commission’s establishment in its present form has not yet, 
however, enable it to develop its potentialities to the highest degree. 
Through knowledge of those techniques of demonstrated value in 
improving human relations and their resourceful application in pro- 
gramming which reflects the particular characteristics of Des Moines, 
the Commission is hopeful that its work may continue to grow in 
stature and be of substantial value in charting the course toward 
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better relationships in the city. The Commission functions in all 
areas so far as they involve relations between majority and minority 
groups. Through means of education, persuasion, conciliation, and 
research, the Commission attempts to both prevent and remedy instances 
in which prejudice or discrimination occurs or might occur. The Com- 
mission is purely educational in general aspects of community relations. 
As already noted, the Commission has legal powers in instances in 
which discriminatory employment practices cannot be successfully 
settled through educational means. The Commission is strictly local 
in character and operation and achieves community-wide integration by 
means of involving representatives of widely diversified groups into 
the planning and work of various committees established by the Com- 
mission. Through this means, the Commission attempts to appeal to 
both the self-interest of the organizations and to their part in helping 
the community to reach desired goals. 


The activities of the Des Moines Commission on Human Rights 
have their basis in Ordinance 5531, which was enacted by the City 
Council on July 6, 1954. The ordinance establishes the Commis- 
sion “...to study the problems of the relationships of the various 
races, colors, creeds and nationalities living within the community and 
to assist the City Government on problems involving said groups 
living in the city of Des Moines to the end that an effort be made to 
eliminate prejudices, intolerance, bigotry, and discrimination in the 
city of Des Moines ..." The general program has included (1) 
setting up an advisory committee composed of key persons from the 
city’s leading industrial and labor organizations; (2) sponsorship of 
an Institute on Human Relations, drawing representatives from diversi- 
fied organizations into its planning; (3) conducting a housing study 
of instances in the city in which Negroes are living in predominantly 
“white” neighborhoods; (4) establishment of a “Citizens’ Voluntary 
Housing Committee” to seek the means, through" grass roots” support, 
of making a fundamental approach to problems of housing segregation. 


Detailed aspects of the Commission’s work stem from certain 
premises as adopted in the basic planning. These may be briefly 
stated: 

1. I it the Commission’s basic intent that its activities comLine firmness 
of purpose with the patience and understanding necessarily required of any 
constructive work in the area of human relations. 

2. The program is to be directed toward all the people of the community 
in working toward constructive change. 


3. The program must encompass both a long and short term perspective. 
It should be preventive as well as remedial. The program should strive 
toward building strongly the foundations of sound human relations practices, 
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while simultaneously giving attention to those aspects requiring immediate 
action. 

4. Services of the Commission shall be extended through (a) processing 
verified complaints of discrimination; (b) acting as a resource bureau for 
community organizations interested in strengthening human relations; (c) 
initiating contacts with groups which the Commission believes have a determ1- 
nant role in affecting the course of intergroup relations in the community. 

5. Activities of the Commission shall be directed ‘to the following areas 
of concern: (a) employment, (b) housing, (c) education, (d) recreation and 
public accomodations, (e) health and welfare. 

6. In its total concern with the improvement of intergroup relations in 


the community, attention must be given to modifying discriminatory practices 
as one means of ultimately reducing individual prejudice. 

The chief problems encountered in implementing the Commission's 
function have been: (1) arousing general community sentiments 
that problems of prejudice and discrimination are great enough for 
any extensive concern; (2) making any substantial inroads into the 
usual bottleneck of housing (private). Since Des Moines is a 
city which has not experienced the overt manifestations of a serious 
racial problem to the extent that is true of other cities, in some cases, 
it is difficult to arouse many persons to the existence and extent of 
the problem. Apathy may be overcome by trying to involve people 
in programs that essentially bring the existence of the problem to them. 
The housing problem has been approached through: (a) involve- 
ment of realtors and others strictly potentially concerned with cases of 
housing discrimination; (b) formation of “grass roots’ committee to 
shed light and lead a constructive community effort in housing; (c) 
surveys to evaluate experiences and results in housing. 

The values of the Commission inhere in these purposive activities: 


1. It corrects discriminatory practices. 
2. It protects employers, unions and agencies against unfair charges of 
discrimination. 
3. It alleviates the fears of employers that customers and employees will 
not co-operate in Fair Practices and Equal Rights. 

. It makes possible equal opportunities for many members of minorities. 
It initiates educational programs for study of discriminatory practices. 
It confers with customers and employees as to their attitudes. 

It is cancerned with better intergroup relations and the betterment of 


the total community. 
. It works for the solution of one of the unsolved problems of Ameri- 


can Democracy. 

The Commission has had a limited and changing status since its 
formation in 1951 which has resulted in both its influence and 
achievement being relatively small. However, the influence of the 
Commission may be greater than realized in keeping people aware of 
the problem and in serving as a resource to which specific problems 
may receive constructive attention. 


oC WAYS 
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THE CITY OF ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Community Relations Commission was established by Ordi- 
nance, January 1954. The Commission is charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the Fair Employment Practice aspect of the 
Ordinance and with developing an Educational Program designed to 
eliminate discrimination in other aspects of community life. 

It is the Commission’s responsibility: (1) to administer Erie’s 
Fair Employment Practice Ordinance which assures equal employ- 
ment opportunity to all citizens regardless of race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry; (2) to work with Erie’s citizens through 
educational procedures for the elimination of discrimination and pre- 
judice based on race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 

We believe the Commission can best serve the community in ful- 
filling its several functions as: (1) it receives and works toward the 
adjustment of individual grievances; (2) it provides information and 
educational materials; (3) it offers consultation services which will 
enable citizens to understand the problems of discrimination and the 
effects it produces in the community; (4) it assists citizens and citizens’ 
groups that are interested in achieving constructive solutions to the 
various problems of discrimination; (5) it serves as a continual re- 
minder to all that such a goal is of fundamental importance to the 
well-being of all citizens 

The Commission’s authority to utilize legal provisions of the 
Ordinance are in the areas of employment only. _It has educational 
and persuasive functions in other areas of discrimination and com- 
munity tensions based on race, nationality, color or national origin. 

The City Ordinance preceded the establishment of the State FEP. 
Between the State agencies and Local agencies a co-operation has been 
established providing for a system of information and reference and. 
of referral of certain categories of cases so that no individual will be 
subject to investigation by both agencies on the same complaint. 
Several committees of the Commission are in the process of being 
formulated to extend the community participation in the work of the 
Commission. To date, the Commission has not designed ways for 
direct youth participation in its program. 

Significant activities of the Commission are as follows: (1) it 
circulated to employers copies of provisions of lawful and unlawful 
Pre-employment Inquiry; (2) reviewed application forms of busi- 
nesses, and made recommendations for changes in order to comply with 
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lawful Pre-employment Inquiry; (3) conducted an Annual Institution 
on Merit Employment; (4) prepared and circulated several informa- 
tional brochures—‘The Job Seeker and Fair Employment” and “Your 
Bill of Rights in Erie;” (5) assembled program material, literature and 
films and made their services available as program speakers. 


What Can You Do? To extend the influence of the Commission 
in the community: 

Notify the Commission of all community problems or rumors of 
problems involving race, color, creed, national origin or ancestry. En- 
courage all those who have problems to bring them to the attention of 
the Commission. Call the Commission or your Public or School 
Library for books, pamphlets and other material in this field. _ Initi- 
ate discussion and study groups in your church, school, club, union or 
neighborhood group. 


What Can the Commission Do? 

Investigate and act upon individual complaints. Supply speakers 
or forum and discussion leaders. Supply books, pamphlets, films 
and other aids. Advise on educational or action program. Supply 
current factual information on community relations and community 
relations problems. The problem which has been of greatest concern 
to the Commission has been the low number of complaints lodged with 
the Commission, when it is certain that discrimination in employment 
is a continuous factor in community life. The number of complaints 
is not a fair indication of the actual instances of discrimination; neither 
have the facilities of the Commission been utilized by the employers 
seeking to take positive steps to eliminate discrimination within their 
institutions. 

One of the responsibilities of the Commission, by the Ordinance 
which established it, was to “formulate and carry out a comprehensive 
educational program designed to eliminate and prevent prejudice and 
discrimination based upon race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry.” The Commission has sought to give implementation to 
this responsibility by making available an extensive bibliography of 
books, pamphlets and related materials. | The Commission has pre- 
pared material for study by discussion groups and established displays 
in the public library. The Commission members have offered their 
services as speakers for programs. The Commission encouraged the 
participation of local citizens in the Pittsburgh Institute for Inter- 
Cultural Education and because of this interest and activity, two local 
agencies made possible the attendance of three individuals at this 
conference. The Commission has sought to assemble and make 
available to interested persons a large body of reference material and 
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reports from similar Commissions throughout the country. |The Com- 
mission prepared and published a brochure entitled ‘Your Bill of 
Rights in Erie’ which sets forth the objectives of the Fair Employment 
ordinance and describes the functions of the Commission. This 
brochure has been distributed widely to citizens of the community. 

The Commission has had a positive effect upon the elimination 
of discrimination in employment by the elimination of discriminatory 
wording in advertisement for employment and in the removal of dis- 
criminatory questions in Pre-employment Inquiries, and has aided in 
the employment of “minority” persons in institutions where they had 
not previously been employed. The community is free of groups of 
persons promoting discrimination. 

The Commission has sought to strengthen its educational program 
in the community by indentification with related areas of concern. It 
has become a member of the County Welfare Council and has actively 
shared in the program of the Redevelopment Authority, with the Exe- 
cutive Director becoming a member of the Committee of Relocation of 


that Authority. 


Immediate needs or goals 

In its report of one year ago, the Commission stated that its immediate goals 
are: 

1. Continued assistance and interpretation regarding FEP to employers, 
labor organizations, employment agencies and employee groups. 

2. Continued and expanded community effort to support and establish’ 
employment on merit as a traditional practice in Erie. 

3. The development and implementation of assistance programs designed 
to inform young people concerning vocational guidance, counseling, and place- 
ment services. 

4. The development of a practical community relations program designed 

to eliminate discrimination in housing and the tensions associated with this: 
practice. 
5. The establishment of an information and education program designed 
to build understanding and harmony among the various groups in the community 
and to eliminate those traditions, suspicions and misunderstandings which cause 
prejudice and perpetuate prejudice and tensions among groups. 

6. A survey of existing programs carried on by local organizations to 
further constructive community relations 
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THE CITY OF INDIANAPOLIS 


A Commission of Human Rights was established by General Ordi- 
nance No. 9 in 1953. Excerpts are taken from the Ordinance that 
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define the scope, function and program of the Commission: 
It shall be the duty of the Commission of Human Rights to promote 


amicable relations among the racial and cultural groups within the com- 
munity; to take appropriate steps by conference and education to deal 
with conditions which strain relationships; to aid in the co-ordination of the 
activities of private organizations concerned with these relationships; to 

assemble, analyze and disseminate authentic and factual data relating to 
interracial and other group relationships. 

The Commission, through its committees, shall maintain contacts 
with groups in the community which are concerned with interracial and 
intercultural understanding and report to the Commission regarding 
the activities of these groups; to serve as a source of accurate and reliable 
data on the problems in the above-mentioned fields; to implement the 
decisions of the Commission; to work in co-operation with the directors 
of all municipal departments and other governmental divisions in the 
improvement of services; to eliminate whatever sources of interracial 
friction may exist; to work to remove inequalities which pertain to minority 
groups status on such problems as housing, recreation, education, employ- 
ment, law enforcement, vocational guidance and related matters, and to do 
and perform such other and further acts and things as may be directed by 
the Commission. 


LITERATURE 


General Ordinance No. 9, 1953. 


THE CITY OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

The Kansas City (Missouri) Commission on Human Relations 
was established by Ordinance on November 20, 1951. _ It is composed 
of 15 members appointed by the Mayor; in addition, it has a voluntary 
citizens’ committee structure which renders advisory and research as- 
sistance to the Commission in the fields of education, employment, 
health and welfare, housing, public accommodation, law enforcement 
and recreation. 

The areas of the operations of the Commission are: 
(1) labor, (2) educational, (3) recreational, (4) housing, (5) public 
arcommodation, and (6) civil rights. 

The functions of the Commission are: 

(1) Devise and recommend to the Mayor and Council ways and means of 
discouraging and combating prejudice, intolerance and bigotry in all groups 


and in their relations with one another. 
(2) Discover all practices and policies calculated to create conflicts and 


tensions and recommend ways and means for their elimination. 
(3) Report and recommend means of eliminating any unfair or unjust 
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discrimination against any person or group which would be deemed detrimental 
to the best interest of the community. 

(4) Inform and warn the public of false and sinister propaganda sub-- 
versive to the public interest. 

(5) Enlist the co-operation of all racial, religious, educational, community, 
civic, labor, fraternal and benevolent associations and societies, and all con- 
structive community forces and talents that would be helpful in discharging 
its duties. , 

(6) Co-operate with federal, state and city agencies, citizens’ organizations, 
the Board of Education, and parochial and private schools, in formulating and 
developing courses of education to stimulate the interest of the entire popula- 
tion in accomplishing the objectives of the Commission. 

(7) Receive and investigate complaints and initiate and conduct voluntary 
surveys; assemble pertinent data; confer with any and all groups; hold hear- 
ings; and for expediting the work of the Commission, to make investigations 
and surveys through subcommittees. 

As a city agency, all activities of the Commission are confined to 
the City of Kansas City. The most exciting and encouraging com- 
munity organization efforts have taken place in the Central-Linwood 
area. In March, 1955, signs bearing the following legend: “Not for 
sale. I believe in my community and neighbor,” appeared almost 
overnight in front of many homes in that community. The idea had 
been suggested by a local minister in a sermon on Sunday, March 20, 
in which he emphasized the positive aspects of brotherhood and 
neighborly living. In the next three months the number of signs, 
designed to counteract the many “for sale’’ signs in the community and 
promote new neighbor acceptance, increased and attracted local and 
nationwide publicity. Articles appeared in the Kansas City Star 
(April 24, 1955), Time magazine (May 16, 1955), and Presbyterian 
Life (May 8, 1955). Subsequently, the sign idea has been used by 
community groups in several other cities. Since the signs appeared, 
the Commission has co-operated with all residents of this community 
in building more effective community organization. Block meetings, 
phone calls, personal contacts, correspondence, and neighborhood coun- 
cil meetings have all been used to further this aim. 


As the term is understood in other cities and states having such 
laws, there are no civil rights local ordinances in the City of Kansas 
City, nor are there such civil rights statutes in the State of Missouri. 
Consequently, the Commission is wholly educational and persuasive in 
its function. The following incidents show how effectively these 
aspects of its function have been: 

1. Early in October, 1955, an eight-year old Negro girl registered in 
the Englewood School, Clay County School District, Kansas City, North. 
Two days later, her parents, employed as domestics in a home, received 
phone calls from a resident objecting to the presence of the girl and 
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threatening violence if she was not removed. This incident began a 
chain of events over the next three days which left no question, as 
to the determination of Clay County school officials to uphold the law. 
After consultation with Commission representatives, school, community, 
and church officials rallied immediately to the support of the family. 
The dissidents, few in number, found themselves wholly without com- 
munity support for their objections. The girl continued to attend 
Englewood School. 

2. In April and May, 1955, the Commission offered its resources to 
the Park Board in the event all public swimming and wading pools 
were integrated. The Board acknowledged this assistance, and on 
May 19 announced that all city polls would be integrated. The Board 
From then until the opening of the pools, the Commission and the 
Recreation Committee, in co-operation with park and police officials, 
conducted a program of preparation. No incidents took place in any 
of Kansas City pools during the summer of 1955. 

Group discrimination in places of public accommodation has long 
been a complex problem in many communities. Such discrimination, 
a basic symbol of ‘white supremacy,” is in sharp conflict with religious 
and democratic ideals. Apart from this moral consideration, however, 
many cities are becoming increasingly aware of the economic injury 
caused by these exclusion practices. Significant projects illustrating 


degree of progress are: 
1. All of Kansas City downtown hotels now accept all guests without 
regard to skin color and all guests are free to use all facilities of the 


hotel. 
2. In August, 1955, the Commission began a process of negotiation with 


theatre owners and managers in the downtown area. In early November, 
these negotiations were quietly culminated by the opening of all down- 
town theatres to all persons without reservations. 

3. The one remaining problem is restaurant discrimination. In pro- 
gramming for this situation, the Commission has had the co-operation and 
support of the Greater Kansas City Restaurant Association which ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to work with the Commission’s Public Accom- 


modation Committee. 

Problems created by population movements of minority groups 
are the most serious and chronic of all intergroup problem areas in 
Kansas City. Potential community intergroup tension and lack of 
community stabilization from such population movements are reflected 
in other areas, such as public school and public recreational facilities. 

The total health of a community depends on its health facilities 
and the extent to which they are available to all persons. When 
even one sick person is turned away from or discriminated against in a 
health facility because of race or religion, the total health of the 
community will suffer. It is the intention of the City Government 
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to integrate General Hospitals No. 1 and No. 2. In March, 1955, 
the City Manager’s Annual Budget Message to the City Council 
recommended that consideration be given to such integration. Since 
that time the matter has been the subject of administrative study and 
investigation. It is hoped that within the near future, the City will 
complete these plans and move toward the integration of public 
hospitals. 

Illustrative cases of discrimination including methods of resolu- 
tion: 

Employment discrimination, because of race, religion, or national 
Origin, is a vital intergroup problem. The Commission has taken 
a position on the question of the employment of minority group per- 
sons as operators of public transportation. In June, 1955, following 
a similar recommendation from the Employment Committee, the Com- 
mission unanimously passed the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, the Public Service Company is proposing a 20-year 
franchise for the use by it alone of the City’s streets for mass trans- 
portation of passengers, and 
WHEREAS, such public transportation affects all persons alike, serves 
all persons, and should be subject to the City’s established employment 
policy, now, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, the City Council be and it is hereby advised that, in the 
judgment, of the Commission on Human Relations, intergroup rela- 
tionships for all groups in Kansas City will be broadened if the city 
will include as a provision .n the franchise of the Public Service Com- 
pany a clause providing that all positions as they become vacant, and 
new positions, will be filled by persons otherwise qualified without 
regard to their race, creed, or color. 

Problems of group relations are perhaps the most important 
social issues in America today. Integration, segregation, anti-Semi- 
tism, national rivalries, are terms of profound challenge and meaning 
to most Americans. In Kansas City, Missouri, as elsewhere, these 
problems are vitally significant. The report of that arm of city 
government responsible for concern with intergroup problems tells, 
in part, how Kansas Citians have reacted to these issues for the past 
twenty months: 

“Our city is dynamic and growing. Reports from other city and 
civic agencies tell of its geographic, industrial, and population growth. 
Of equal importance is its measure of spiritual development, and the 
degree to which it grants all residents equal rights and responsibilities 
basic to our democratic tradition. We believe that this report will 
indicate that our spiritual growth is matching our material growth, 
and that no matter how controversial intergroup problems may seem, 
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they can be solved within the democratic framework in which Ameri- 
cans have always solved their most pressing problems.” 

This report is not comprehensive of all Kansas City’s intergroup 
problems. Anti-Semitism of a social nature and in the fields of em- 
ployment and housing is present. Discrimination of the kind described 
exists among residents of Mexican background. Misunderstanding 
and suspicion often occur between religious groups. Because of our 
population make-up, however, the majority of our group problems 
concern Negro-white relations; consequently, Commission work is 
channeled mostly toward this area. The Commission is prepared to deal 
with all issues affecting group relationships and, as a city agency, it is at 
the disposal of all residents of Kansas City. With the co-operation 
of the many volunteers, both individual and group, with whom it 
works, with the support of the City Government itself, it looks forward 
to continuing that service to the people. 


LITERATURE 


1. An Ordinance Creating the Kansas City Commission on Human Relations .. .... 
2. Third Annual Report (1954-1956) 
3. Several Monthly Reports (but not quotable). 


THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Commission on Human Rights was established 
in 1944 by a proclamation of the Mayor. The present membership 
numbers 30 citizens who serve voluntarily. _ Commission member- 
ship is broadly representative of labor, business, civic agencies, officials 
of departments of city government, majority and minority groups. 
Its Authority—Scope—Function 

To carty on a program of education among all segments of the population 


To encourage merit employment and upgrading 
To work for better housing, recreational, health and welfare services 


for members of minority groups 

To seek the co-operation of all groups working in the field of intergroup 
relations with a view to integrate programs and thus avoid duplication 
of effort. 

Functions of the Commission include studies, investigations and 


advice to municipal government with respect to the existence of dis- 
crimination or alleged violations of rights because of race, creed or 
national origin. 

On May 4, 1954, the Milwaukee Common Council unanimously 
adopted a resolution changing the name of the commission from the 
Mayor's Commission on Human Rights to the Milwaukee Commission 
on Human Rights. The resolution states that the Commission’s 
functions “include studies, investigations and advice to the municipal 
government with respect to the existence of discrimination or alleged 
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violation of rights because of race, creed or national origin.” The 
May 4, 1954 action of the Common Council, in effect, gave the Mil- 
waukee Commission a statutory base. The creation of an official 
group relations agency such as the Milwaukee Commission on Human 
Rights reflects the responsibility of municipal government in the pro- 
motion of the fact that group differences can be accepted and utilized 
for the community's welfare. To a great extent, it is the recognition 
of an obligation to obliterate the diseases which attack the body politic 
in the field of human relations. The Milwaukee Commission, when 
originally created, emphasized Negro-white relations. The scope 
of its activity has since broadened and now includes intergroup and 
interfaith tensions and conflicts. The program has two specific 
aspects: (1) establishment of a public policy for human rights; and 
(2) investigation and conciliation of complaints by individuals who 
allege violation for rights. 

No formal provision has been made for state-wide integration 
of our program. However, there is active co-operation with state 
agencies such as the Governor's Commission on Human Rights, the 
Fair Employment Practices Division of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission. Through a loose organization of official and voluntary 
agencies whose primary objectives are the attainment of more har- 
monious relations between the various, racial, ethnic, religious and 
cultural groups of the larger community, a unified program of 
activity operates. 

The Commission is a co-operating member of the Milwaukee 
Intercollegiate Council on Intergroup Relations and participates in an 
advisory capacity in the affairs of the Council. Council membership 
is drawn from the various colleges and universities in the Milwaukee 
area. The School Committee’s primary area of concern is current 
programs of intergroup education, particularly in public schools in 
Milwaukee. Perhaps the most significant accomplishment in this 
connection during the past year was the approval by the Milwaukee 
Superintendent of Schools of this Committee’s suggestion that a Com- 
mittee on Human Relations be created within the public school system 
to study and advise on human and intergroup relations problems in 
the public schools. About three years ago, the Commission, in recogni- 
tion of the importance of developing a close working relationship with 
the Police Department, created a special committee of Commission 
members to develop and maintain such a relationship. The work of the 
committee was so effective that it was made a permanent part of the 
Commission’s organizational structure. Initially, the committee’s 
interest was geared to (1) maintaining liaison with the Police 
Department; (2) participating in the in-service training programs for 
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both recruits and older officers in an effort to help interpret the full 
impact of population growths and movements into and within the city; 
(3) assisting in developing and co-ordinating community programs 
to deal with policy-community relations; (4) interpreting to parti- 
cular racial and nationality groups the role of law enforcement agencies, 
thereby helping to protect police officers against unfair complaints 
and actions by members of such groups. 

In planning, is a conference on problems faced by members of 
minority groups in their efforts to secure standard housing. This 
conference is scheduled for the near future and will involve problems 
in the areas of finance, open occupancy patterns and neighborhood 
relations. About the middle of May, the Commission will release 
to the public a report on a survey of social characteristics of an area of 
the city in which the inhabitants are primarily nonwhite. This re- 
search project was carried out by graduate students of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Social Work, and was designed to reveal 
possible underlaying causes of antisocial behavior which had over- 
tones so serious that officials concern was expressed. 

Discrimination in housing is the keystone of all forms of dis- 
crimination. In the field of housing, discrimination is more widely 
and openly practiced than in other fields where overt prejudice mani- 
fests itself. | Perhaps the best illustration of problems in the field of 
housing is found in the reluctance of realtors and financing institutions 
to accept qualified nonwhite families who desire to rent or purchase 
living space outside areas of nonwhite concentrations. Because of no 
statutory violations, the only avenue open to resolve these kinds of 
problems is through conciliation. | Perhaps because of prevailing 
myths as regards nonwhites in relation to property values, very little 
headway has been made. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of the Commission on 
Human Rights is reflected in the fact that, to date, Milwaukee has 
not experienced a major disturbance traceable to racial or religious 
bigotry. Milwaukee has been in the forefront of American com- 
munities in contributing human and material resources. Thousands 
of displaced persons have been extended the city’s hospitality. There 
is a noticeable tide of civic consciousness and concern about civic prob- 
lems. We believe that this is a sign of a healthy morale. The Com- 
mission does not take the position that it alone is responsible for the 
above statement. Rather, the whole community, particularly the pub- 
lic and private intergroup relations agencies, is responsible for Mil- 
waukee’s social climate. just as the Department of Health quaran- 
tines dangerous and communicable diseases, the Milwaukee Com- 
mission on Human Rights seeks to quarantine the most explosive 
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elements and situations so that they will not infect the rest of the 
community. The Department of Health carries on a program of 
vaccination by the introduction of antibiotics into the blood stream to 
develop immunity. The Milwaukee Commission develops educa- 
tional antibodies, throwing them into the blood stream of the com- 
munity through the schools, churches, and civic organizations, and 
agencies seeking to develop immunity to the germs of prejudice. 


These are the people of Milwaukee 

Among the estimated 800,000 residents of Milwaukee there are 
more than 40 distinct racial, religious and nationality groups, a large 
percentage of them foreign born or children of immigrants. Such 
facts indicate that differences in race, nationality and religion are a 
basic condition of our American society. Today, in the United States, 
as in many other parts of the world, it is no longer proper to say that 
racial and political frontiers are one and the same. Rather, the 
racial frontiers are within nations. They are in the street cars and 
buses, on the beaches along lake fronts, in the parks, and playgrounds, 
in churches and schools, in the restaurants and theaters, and on the as- 
sembly lines. Men, women and children of different color, religion 
and language worship, study and work together as well as find relaxa- 
tion from their daily tasks together. 


LITERATURE 


1. The Reports 1956 and 1957 
2. “News Letter” of the Commission on Human Rights (leaflet) 


3. “Unity in Diversity” (leaflet) 


THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
The Commission 
Founded in 1946, by executive decree, the Mayor’s Commission on 
Human Relations is composed of twenty-seven citizens appointed by 
the Mayor to three-year terms. These men and women have dedicated 
themselves to the critical task of organizing the moral force of the 
entire community in support of projects designed to bring about a 
condition of equal opportunity for all Minneapolis citizens. 


Our Purpose 
The Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations works to preserve 


the dignity, self-respect, and personal stature of all members of our 
community regardless of their race, their religion, their color or their 
creed. It aims to assure to every citizen the right to the pursuit of his 
individual aspirations by the improvement of opportunities and the 
achievement of equality treatment in all areas of community life. 


Our Goal 
Discrimiaton based on race, color, or religion is morally reprehen- 
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sible from any ethical viewpoint, religious or secular, to which Ameri- 
cans are committed. Its economic unsoundness can be measured in 
terms of the increased cost! of public health, police, relief, welfare’ 
and other governmental and community expenses which it entails. 
Discrimination has a disastrous effect upon America’s position of 
leadership in the free world. Our task is not merely to reduce existing 
tensions among groups but, more than that, to promote sound, warm, 
understanding, “human” relationships in areas where tensions may 
not exist, but where, productive and co-operative relationships do not 
exist either. The Mayor's Commission on Human Relations is em- 
barked upon a course which aims to make Minneapolis the ‘Fair Play 
City’’ of America. Our goal is so great that no less than an entire city’s 
efforts can help to achieve it. 


Our Program 

The Commission on Human Relations offers its co-operation 
to all agencies, public and private, which function in the field of human 
relations in Minneapolis. By broad planning and policy making, the 
Commission aims to give effectiveness and direction to the work of 
all individuals and groups addressing themselves to the separate 
aspects of the whole program. It advises with the Mayor or any other 
municipal officer or agency on intergroup and interracial problems 
and recommends the adoption of such specific municipal policies or 
actions as are needed to provide a democratic base of human relations 
in government. 

The Commission puts the weight of its influence behind and 
encourages community support for such programs as it considers 
to be wisely and effectively aimed at the elimination of discriminatory 
practices in Minneapolis. It works for the removal of inequalities of 
opportunity with respect to all groups in employment, education, law 
enforcement, housing, health facilities, recreation, vocational guidance 
and training, and other fields. 

The Commission joins othrs interested agencies in combating 
misconceptions, prejudices and untruths which tend to set group 
against group in the community, and has undertaken a program of 
education and action against ideas of tension which ignorance and 
bigotry create. 

The Mayor’s Commision on Human Relation receives no public 
funds. All of its work is financed by voluntary contributions which 
are deductible from state and federal income taxes. It sponsors meet- 
ings, institutes, forums and other educational activities which lead to a 
clearer understanding and contribute to a proper solution of the city’s 
problems in this field. It initiates studies, surveys and investigations 
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which provide a solid foundation of research and fact beneath its 
policies and actions. 

The Commission enlists the the co-operation and interest of the 
whole commuity, including its churches, schools and agencies of law 
enforcement, in fostering the democratic way of life in Minneapolis 
and in steadily widening the sphere of true democratic opportunity 
and practices. 


LITERATURE 
1. Minneapolis Mayor's Commission on Human Relations 
2. Fair Employment Practice Ordinance 
3. What FEPC Means to You (Leaflet) 


THE CITY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The Mayor’s Commission on Group Relations of Newark, New 

Jersey, is an official city agency set up in 1952 under the provisions 
of the Newark Fair Practice Ordinance. 
Declaration of Policy: In the City of Newark, with its large cosmo- 
politan population, consisting of all the races, nationalities, religions 
and ethnic groups which constitute America, no greater menace threat- 
ens the peace, good order, security, and welfare of the city and its 
inhabitants than the existence within it of groups antagonistic to one 
another and prejudiced against each other because of differences of 
race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry. The enactment of de- 
cisions of the Mayor’s Commission on Group Relations shall be deemed 
an exercise of the police power of the city for the protection and 
preservation of the public health, safety and welfare of this city and its 
inhabitants and in fulfillment of the provisions of the Constitutions and 
laws of this State guaranteeing civil rights. 

The areas of the operation of the Commission are: (1) industrial, 
(2) labor, (3) educational, (4) recreation, (5) housing, (6) public 
accommodation, (8) civil rights, (racial, religious, nationality, etc.) 

“The Mayor’s Commission on Group Relations (Civil Rights Com- 
mission) is essential to carry out the state policy against discrimination 
based on race, color, creed or national origin. In a city whose pop- 
ulation is made up of many races and nationalities, The Civil Rights 
Commission has a unique opportunity to provide leadership in achieving 
the ideals of our democratic faith. There should be no question of 
the importance of giving full support on the local level to a policy 
that is expressed in our State Constitution and Statutes.” (Final report 
of the Newark Commission, September 3, 1953; p. 72.) 

Functions of the Commission: The functions of the Commission shall 
be to foster mutual understanding and respect among all racial, re- 
ligious and ethnic groups in the City of Newark; to discourage and 
prevent discriminatory practice against any such group or its members; 
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to co-operate with federal, state and municipal agencies and non- 
governmental organizations having like or kindred functions; and to 
make such investigations and studies in any field of human relation- 
ship as in the judgment of the Commission will aid in effectuating its 
general purposes. 

The Commission, although set up by city Ordinance, is legally 
permissively legislated by the Anti-Discrimination Law of 1945 as 
set forth in Title 18, Chapter 25, of the New Jersey Statutes Anno- 
tated. The New Jersey Law allows any mayor in any of New Jersey’s 
567 municipalities to appoint a Commission on Civil Rights, Communi- 
ty Relations, Group Relations, or under whatever terms he deems ad- 
visable, to aid the state in carrying out the educational intent of its 
Anti-Discrimination Law. It should be noted here that no local city 
commission in the State of New Jersey has the legal authority to carry 
out the punitive measures stipulated in the state law, only the Division 
Against Discrimination of the State Department of Education has this 
right. The function is to educate, conciliate, and persuade wherever 
necessary. 

The State office of the Division Against Discrimination is located 
in Newark. The members of the staff—the director and his assistant— 
are in constant contact with the staff members of the Division Against 
Discrimination. To this extent and because of the state law, there is 
a legal and normal integration of the program in the total state picture. 


In addition, there is a free co-operative and communicative rela- 
tionship with the state division. They, however, do not supervise the 
work of the Commission, nor is it necessary that it report to them. 
They are autonomous bodies and operate as such. 


CO-ORDINATING COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


In Metropolitan Newark, there are some twenty organizatio is 
which work specifically in the field of intergroup relations. At times, 
these private agencies go about their task of eliminating prejudice and 
discrimination in separate ways The staff of the Mayor’s Commission 
on Group Relations conceived the idea of co-ordinating and inter- 
preting the work of all these organizations on the projects which are 
of mutual concern to them. The year 1955 was the first time in which 
monthly luncheon meetings were held and the directors or secretaries of 
these many private agencies met to discuss current problems and 
plan future action. The culmination of this effort toward a co-operative 
approach to community issues will be a central clearing house for in- 
formation on all activities pertaining to civil rights and better human 
relations in Newark and Essex County. 
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The Day to Day Job 


The routine functioning of the Commission can be understood 
only when the day to day job is spelled out in greater detail, because 
the major portion of staff time is consumed in direct services to indi- 
viduals and organizations. Topics most frequently used were: 

1. The Work of the Mayor's Commission on Group Relations. 

2. The Psychology of Prejudice 

3. Human Rights in the United States Today—A Balance Sheet 

4. Where Do We Go From Here in the Field of Human Relations? 

5. Newark Takes the Lead Toward a National Fair Employment Practices 


Act. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Religious Groups Parent Teacher Associations 
General Conference and Forums Women’s Organizations 
Elementary and High School Groups Commission Meetings 
Teachers Meetings College Students 
Mayor's Commissions Service Clubs 
Adult Education Courses Public Celebrations 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT SPEAKS 

One of the major functions of the Commission is to co-ordi- 
nate the Human Relations activities of other community groups. The 
Eleanor Roosevelt Dinner was this year’s prime example of this kind 
of joint educational event. 

With the generous aid of the Newark Chapter of the American 
Association of the United Nations, the Commision involved sixty of 
Newark’s largest organizations in the planning and executing of this 
Dinner and Town Meeting. 


EXECUTIVE LUNCHEON MEETINGS 

During 1956 the Mayor’s Commission on Group Relations con- 
tinued to serve as co-ordinator of weekly and monthly luncheon meet- 
ings of the Directors and Secretaries of the various human relations 
agencies in Newark. We met to discuss problems of mutual interest 
and to plan for constructive action, where necessary. 

The end result of these meetings has been a closer relationship 
among all groups and a co-operative approach to community issues. 
As a result of the frequent exchange of information on activities per- 
taining to civil rights in Newark and the nations, we jointly sponsored 
“A Day of Dedication and Prayer.” 

Although our ordinance makes no specific provision for youth 
participation in our program, we have held very few community activi- 
ties in which youth was not a participant. As a matter of fact, it was 
our Commission which alerted this community to the progressive tech- 
niques in handling the growing youth problem back in 1952, when we 
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invited the President and Director of the New York City Youth 
Board to our community to explain their method of operation to our 
local members. As a result of this preliminary exploration, Mayor 
Leo P. Carlin appointed a committee on the welfare of youth which 
has been active since that time. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES WEEK 

In keeping with the policy established during the first year of the 
Commission's operation, Newark gave pungent meaning to its annual 
Brotherhood Week by highlighting Fair Employment Practices. 

The distribution of thousands of pamphlets in the Concourse of 
the Public Service Building and the Rotunda of City Hall was done 
by volunteer workers from thirty Newark organizations. Five of 
the leading department stores gave prominent placement to window 
displays. Boy Scouts got in on the celebration by distributing posters 
to 100 smaller neighborhood stores. The daily and weekly newspapers 
co-operated with editorials and feature stories. Programs in clubs and 
organizations were given over to a discussion of “Fair Employment 
Practices—Making Brotherhood Count.” 


FAITH IN FREEDOM 

On July 4th, Mayor Leo P. Carlin proclaimed “Freedom Month” 
as a period of rededication to the Fundamentals of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. He called 
upon every American citizen—“To use and implement the Freedoms 
which are our heritage . . to defend and pass on to succeeding genera- 
cions the faith of our Founding Fathers.” 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


David M. Litwin, Chairman of the Mayor's Commission on Group 
Relations, testified before the United States Senate Subcommittee on 
Civil Rights, on March 3, 1954. He was invited to describe the ex- 
periences of Newark and of New Jersey under the State Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Law and the City Fair Practices Ordinance. The subject of his 
testimony was a proposed federal bill (S-692) to “Prohibit Discrimi- 
nation in Employment Because of Race, Color, Religion, National 
Origin or Ancestry. 


ADVANCED WORKSHOP IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


In the spring term of 1954, a series of ten classes were sponsored 
at the West Side Adult School by the Mayor’s Commission on Group 
Relations. This “Advanced Workshop in Human Relations” was the 
first course of its type offered at any adult school in the United 
States. Students were selected on the basis of their previous educa- 
tion in human relations and participation in human relations organi- 
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zations. Registration was limited to twenty-five persons so that the 
classes would be conducted on a group discussion basis. 


POLICE TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


At the invitation of the Chief of Police, the Mayor’s Commission 
on Group Relations was requested to conduct a series of classes for 
Patrolmen taking refresher courses at the Newark Police Academy. 


COMMISSION SCHOLARSHIPS TO THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY WORK- 
SHOP IN HUMAN RELATIONS FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 

For the past four years, the Commission has co-operated with 
Rutgers University, The Division Against Discrimination of the State 
Department of Education and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews in awarding scholarships to qualified Newark residents who 
are selected to attend the summer session. 


GETTING TO KNOW OUR PURETO RICANS 


During the past year, the staff has made a pioneering effort in 
obtaining the human relations facts concerning our growing Puerto 
Rican Community. Particular attention has been devoted to the recog- 
nition of adjustment difficulties attendant to the settling of a new 
population. Great effort was expended in identifying the leaders of 
the Puerto Rican community, and in establishing communication with 
certain key individuals for purposes of effective liaison. 


SURVEY OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


During the months of September and October, 1954, the staff 
of the Mayor’s Commission on Group Relations visited all public and 
private offices in the city where one or more persons are employed 
full or part-time in “Intercultural Education.” 


RESEARCH: A STUDY OF RACIAL ATTITUDES IN NEIGHBORHOODS 
INFILTRATED BY NONWHITES. (1955) 


In general, the findings of the present study appear to indicate 
that the large majority of white residents in the 35 neighborhoods 
studied, have witnessed the coming of nonwhite residents with equanim- 
ity. This is not to say that the white residents have looked upon this 
development with favor, but they have accepted it and adjusted them- 
selves to it with little outward show of disturbance. Indeed, to the 
large majority of respondents, whether or not a few members of racial 
minority groups take up residence in their neighborhoods appears not 
to be a subject of particular importance. 


The most perplexing problem encountered by our Commission is 
one of organization and function, rather than sociological attitudinal 
problems. To be specific: Since our 15 man commission is 100% 
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voluntary and nonprofessional, and in view of the fact that our 
members are very active citizens in their own capacities, it is difficult 
to schedule our neighborhood meetings when a sufficient number of 
our Commission can be present; in other words, while it is up to the 
Commission to keep its collective finger on the pulse of community 
relations, it is very difficult for our Commission members to take out 
more than one night every month in addition to their regular com- 
mission business to attend these neighborhood meetings. Therefore, 
the burden of the responsibility falls to the director and assistant di- 
rector who then report their findings back to the Commission at large in 
its regular monthly meetings. We hope that this dilemma will be solved 
to some extent by means of a community survey being undertaken by 
a nonlocal professional survey team in the immediate future. In 
addition to those methods of resolution which are indicated in our en- 
closed annual reports, it can be added that the Commission hopes that 
the above mentioned community survey will indicate more precisely 
the problem areas as well as possible methods for mitigating those 
problems which may exist. 


It should be noted that despite our heterogeneous population of 
approximately 450,000 persons, very few important incidents of overt, 
discrimination, hostility or community group tension have developed 
in Newark since the formation of this Commission. The approach 
to maintaining the peace and harmony of the community should be 
enhanced as a result of the actual and attitudinal information coming 
out of the projected community survey. 


In all honesty, it is fair to say that the Commission’s over-all 
influence is not great; and that its achievement in the four and one- 
half years of its existence leaves much to be desired. We have been 
unable to reach those who most need reaching; and for that reason, 
only a small nucleus of the entire community has been active in aiding 
the work of the Commission. It seems that the effectiveness and 
achievements are most outstanding in the neighborhood meetings, in 
the PTA discussion group, in the high school or junior high school 
classroom in which discussions can take place freely and openly in 
answer to the questions in the minds of people. 


On the other hand, it does not seem that the educational job 
would be simplified if the Commission had total subpoena power 
and arbitrary legal jurisdiction over local acts of reported discrimination. 
Since that whole area of human relations is still living through the 
birth-pains of a twilight science, it is impossible to reach people 
where they are not reachable, and when their basic attitudes and emo- 
tions make any educational process impossible. In summation, a partici- 
pation outlet is given to a small nucleus of oriented individuals with 
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the hope that their influence will spread from their home to their 
neighborhood. 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The Commission on Intergroup Relations (COIR) is an agency 
of the City of New York through which the City officially may bring 
about mutual respect and understanding among the many racial, reli- 
gious and ethnic groups living in the City of New York, and eliminate 
prejudice, discrimination and segregation. _ It is a permanent branch of 
the city government, established by law, and is available to serve all 
citizens of New York. 

COIR is made up of a full-time professional staff of human rela- 
tions experts and a consultant staff of specialists in the fields of housing, 
community relations, education and social psychology. 

There is hereby created a commission on intergroup relations. In 
the city of New York, with its great cosmopolitan population con- 
sisting of large numbers of people of every race, color, creed, national 
origin and ancestry, there is no greater danger to the health, morals, 
safety and welfare of the city, and its inhabitants than the existence 
of groups prejudiced against one another and antagonistic to each 
other because of differences of race, color, creed, national origin or 
ancestry. The Council hereby finds and declares that prejudice, in- 
tolerance, bigotry, and discrimination and disorder occasioned thereby 
threaten the rights and proper privileges of its inhabitants and menace 
the institutions and foundations of a free democratic state. A city 
agency is hereby created through which the city of New York officially 
may encourage and bring about mutual understanding and_ respect 
among all groups in the city, eliminate prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, 
discrimination and disorder occasioned thereby and give effect to the 
guarantee of equal rights for all assured by the Constitution and the 
laws of this state and of the United States of America. 


Functions. 
The functions of the Commission shall be: 

(1) to foster mutual understanding and respect among all racial, religious and 
ethnic groups in the city of New York; 

(2) to encourage equality of treatment for, and prevent discrimination against, 
any racial, religious or ethnic group or its members; 

(3) to cooperate with governmental and non-governmental agencies and organi- 
zations having like or kindred functions: and 

(4) to make such investigations and studies in the field of human relations as 
in the judgment of the Commission will aid in effectuating its general 


purposes. 
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Powers and duties. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


The powers and duties of the Commission shall be: 

to work together with federal, state and city agencies in developing 
courses of instruction for presentation to city employees and in public 
and private schools, public libraries, museums and other suitable places, 
on techniques for achieving harmonious intergroup relations within the 
city of New York. 

To enlist the cooperation of the various racial, religious and ethnic 
groups, community organizations, labor organizations fraternal and _be- 
nevolent associations and other groups in New York city, in programs 
and campaigns devoted to eliminating group prejudice, intolerance, bigo- 
try and discrimination. 

To study the problems of prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, discrimination 
and disorder occasioned thereby in all or any fields of human relationship; 
To receive and investigate complaints and to initiate its own investigations 
of (a) racial, religious and ethnic group tensions, prejudice, intolerance, 
bigotry and disorder occasioned thereby in all or any field of human 
relations; (b) discrimination against any person, group of persons, organi- 
zation or corporation, whether practiced by private persons, associations, 
corporations and, after consultation with the mayor, by city officials or 
city agencies, except that all instances of such discrimination within the 
jurisdiction of the State Commission against Discrimination shall be re- 
ferred to that commission and all instances of such discrimination within 
the jurisdiction of the administrator of the fair education practices law shall 
be referred to said administrator; 

To hold hearings, compel the attendance of witnesses, administer oaths, 
take the testimony of any person under oath and in connection therewith to 
require the production of any evidence relating to any matter under in- 
vestigation or in question before the Commission. Ne public hearing shall 
be held without written approval of the mayor. The powers enumerated 
in this sub-section may be exercised by any group of three or more mem- 
bers of the Commission when so authorized in writing by the Commission. 
The commission after the completion of any public hearing, shall make 
a report in writing to the mayor setting forth the facts found by it and its 
recommendations. 


Discrimination and segregation in private dwellings. 


. . Many persons have been compelled to live in circumscribed 


sections under substandard, unhealthful, unsanitary and crowded living 
conditions because of discrimination and segregation in housing. These 
conditions have caused increased mortality, morbidity, delinquency, 
risk of fire, intergroup tension, loss of tax revenue and other evils. 
As a result, the peace, health, safety and general welfare of the entire 


city 
ing 


and all its inhabitants are threatened. Such segregation in hous- 
also necessarily results in other forms of segregation and dis- 


crimination which are against the policy of the state of New York. 
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It results in racial segregation in public schools and other public facili- 
ties, which is condemed by the Constitutions of our state and nation. In 
order to guard against these evils, it is necessary to assure to all inhabit- 
ants of the city equal opportunity to obtain living quarters, regardless of 
race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the city to assure equal 
opportunity to all residents to live in decent, sanitary and healthful 
living quarters, regardless of race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry, in order that the peace, health, safety and general welfare 
of all the inhabitants of the city may be protected and insured. 


LITERATURE 


2.Local Law No. 80 (1957) ii 
1. Local Law No. 55 (1955) 3. COIR—Blueprint of our open city 


THE CITY OF PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

The Human Relations Council of Peoria is organized as an ad 
hoc body with no official status in municipal ordinance. It is organ- 
ized to represent a number of private organizations who are working 
for the betterment of human relations in the City. 

Statement from our President 

An exclamation uttered by Jacob Marley in Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol” points up both the sickness and the promise of health in our 
society. Visiting Scrooge, and weighed down with clanking chains, 
Marley responds to his former partner’s compliment, ‘““You were always 
a good man of business, Marley,”” with these words, “Business! Man- 
kind was my business!” That was his real vocation; his first calling. 
Every economic, political, educational or social arrangement responds 
to a system of human relations. We are all, as Carl Sandbury, would 
have it, ‘fellowcreepers on a commodious planet.” It is a truism 
that as the world shrinks, the mind must expand. As men are drawn 
closer together in geography they must also recognize spiritual kinship, 
and work out patterns of brotherhood. To live at all is to live in 
relationships. | Human relations, therefore, is every man’s business, 
his first responsibility, and the standard by which the worth of his 
life is finally judged. 

The Commission makes every effort to achieve full co-operation 
and understanding of human relations problems in the community. 
It is not the function of the Council to enforce civil rights statutes or 
to prosecute violations. _ When called upon for assistance, it con- 
fers with local officials and interested parties with the following 
goals in mind: (1) the immediate problem of preventing intergroup 
disturbances; (2) a long range program to create greater interracial 
and intergroup harmony by reducing prejudice and discrimination. 
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The Commission is an educational and persuasive organization. 
It has no legal status, but it attempts to persuade in a quiet and 
thorough manner people in the community to eliminate the restric- 
tions based on discrimination because of race, creed, or color. It 
is also educational in that it attempts to bring the message of necessity 
and the duty of individual citizens and organized groups to eliminate 
the causes of discrimination in the community. On occasions where 
issues of an important nature affecting elements of the city govern- 
ment have occurred, the Commission has given definite recommenda- 
tions to the Mayor and the City Council. An example of this is 
the work done with housing for eliminating segregation. 


The Commission was established in 1946 at the urging of the 
Governor who set up at that time the Governor's Commission on 
Human Relations and the Commission does have ties with the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission; there is a great deal of movement of ideas be- 
tween other organizations in the state on the whole problem of 
human relations. | Community-wide co-operation is achieved mainly 
by having on the Commission members representing other organized 
groups in the community who have an interest in the bettering of 
human relations in the community. Most of its recommendations 
to the City Council as well as its high esteem in the community, make 
possible a wide acceptance of its ideas. 


A number of significant activities and projects are now being 
pursued by the Commission. A good example of youth partici- 
pation in the program is noted in the Newsletter under one of the 
outstanding events of 1957. This was a poster contest sponsored by 
the Human Relations Council during Brotherhood Week with winners 
and a high degree of youth participation in the contest. The Com- 
mittee on Research and Information gathers basic information, investi- 
gates the cause and nature of major social problems and analyzes 
rumors and stereotypes as they become current in the community. The 
Committee interviews groups and individuals to ascertain the causes 
of intergroup prejudices and reports its findings to the other standing 
committees, the executive board, and to the Council on Human Rela- 
tions. In the past, the Committee has made studies of employment 
opportunities for Negroes in Peoria and restaurant services for Negroes. 
The Committee has been highly active in providing scientific infor- 
mation to religious, social and civic groups on the problems of race 
and race relations. The American Civil Liberties Union publica- 
tion reports on the following accomplishments in the Turnbull Park 
Homes: (1) the growth of an interracial nursery (both in staff and 
children) run by the South Chicago Community Center. (2) several 
integrated youth groups as part of the Center’s program at the project; 
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(3) some interracial adult activities at the Social Center; (4) religious 
education at the Field House once a week, is on a completely inte- 
grated basis. 


The Council on Human Relations has achieved good results in 
the community; and the best example of this is the good work done in 
the housing segregation issue. The over-all influence of the Com- 
mission is high. This is due in large part to the effectiveness of their 
approach which is to work in the community quietly and with the 
people involved in particular instances rather than to issue strong 
statements on incidents which occur. This quiet but very influential 
work has been successful and has done much to raise the respect of the 
Commission’s work in the eyes of the community. 


LITERATURE 
Newsletter {Briefs—Human Relations Council). Peoria, Illinois. 


THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Commission on Human Relations was established in January, 
1952 by the Philadelphia Home Rule Charter, Under the terms of the 
Charter, the Commission took over the functions of the former Fair 
Employment Practice Commission which had been established by act of 
City Council in March 1948. 


The powers and duties of the Commission as stated in the Charter 
are as follows: (1) to administer and enforce the Fair Employment 
Practice Ordinance prohibiting discrimination in employment on the 
basis of race, religion or ancestry; (2) to administer and enforce all 
statutes and ordinances prohibiting discrimination against persons be- 
cause of race, religion, or national origin where such jurisdiction is 
not specifically vested in any one agency. There are over thirty 
provisions in statutes and ordinances touching a variety of fields such 
as housing, transportation, civil service, education, public accommoda- 
tions, civil rights, hospitals, public assistance; (3) to institute and 
conduct educational programs which will promote equal treatment, 
equal opportunity and understanding among persons and groups of 
different races, religions and national origins; (4) to receive and 
investigate complaints of, or initiate its own investigation of, practices 
of discrimination against any person because of race, religion or national 
origin; (5) to hold public hearings for such purposes and make public 
its findings. 

The areas of the Commission's operation are: (1) Division of Em- 
ployment and Public Law; (2) Division of Community Relations; (3) 
Division of Public Information and Research (4) Office Services Divi- 


sion. 
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Conferences with more than 60 community leaders, representatives 
from commerce, industry, labor, religious, civic and school organi- 
zations had confirmed the belief of the Commission's staff that many 
young minority job seekers fail to find, hold and win job promotions to 
a degree comparable with the majority group. There was recognition 
that the minority youngster too frequently grows up in an environ- 
ment of futility ; that he frequently assumes that discrimination per- 
sisis widely, and that too often he aspires only to the traditional 
areas of achievement. It was further agreed that frequently there is 
too little understanding among minority young people as to what 
training and skill are required and too little help for them in the home 
and in the neighborhood. It was further agreed that the purpose of 
this program should be to provide the incentives and the information 
necessary to produce a new level of morale, greater determination to 
prepare and train for a job, more knowledge about jobs and how to 
get them, and greater self-assurance. _ Finally, it was recognized that 
teachers, youth service leadership, religious leaders and parents need 
more knowledge in order to help the young people find their 1vay into 
areas of achievement. 


Program Highlights 
a program objectives were agreed upon as follows: 
. To develop, within young people who are about to enter the labor 
market suitable attitudes toward employment; 

2. To develop in young people adeptness in their presentation of them- 
selves in the job interview; 

3. To help young people become aware of the agencies in the community, 
educational, legal and advisory, which are available for help in the 
various phases of job choosing and finding. 

4. To help the community to provide better job counseling, so that 
young people may find out what kinds of jobs they are best fitted for; 

5. To provide information as to what areas of employment offer the 
greatest opportunities and as to what qualifications are necessary; 

6. To provide information about the function of labor organizations 
and opportunities in apprenticeships in skilled trades; 

7. To provide information as to employment opportunities in civil 
services; 

8. To provide information as to the requirements and opportunities for 
advancement on the job; 

9. To promote actual on-the-job training through part-time employment 
in small neighborhood establishments which community organizations 

might persuade to co-operate in a community sponsored on-the-job 
training program; 
10. To stimulate interest in, and application to, job training in industry. 
Housing. Intensive research and field work resulted in the develop- 
ment of a “neighborhood stabilization” program to reduce the panic 
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and flight which so often occurs when a Negro family purchases a 
home in a previously all white neighborhood. Application of the 
program was successful in selected areas of Strawberry Mansion, 
Germantown, Pelham, Northeast Philadelphia and West Philadelphia. 


Schools. In co-operation with the School District of Philadelphia 
educational programs in several schools were conducted to help the 
pupils attain a greater appreciation, understanding and respect of dif- 
ferent racial, religious and nationally groups. 


Churches. A series of human relations training seminars for 
clergymen and lay members was conducted to enable individuals to 
become the human relations representatives of their respective churches. 


Tension control program. A system for recording, coding and 
analyzing reports of tension in the community was expanded and 
refined. Several incidents of near violence involving the purchase 
of homes by Negro families required extended and intensive field 
work. Co-operation of the Police Department and many civic groups 
resulted in a successful conclusion of the incidents. 


Research. A Commission study of areas of the city in which 
housing has become available for purchase by nonwhites was widely 
used by governmental and private agencies and individuals. 


Other completed studies included an inventory of research in inter- 
group relations and an analysis of complaints of employment dis- 
crimination involving Jews. 


Achievements 

Employment. Administering and enforcing the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Ordinance the Commission was able to create equal 
job opportunities for minority workers in many different occupations 
and industries. Formerly these jobs were closed to workers on the 
basis of race, religion or national origin. 


Examples of the progress made in effecting fair employment prac- 
tices included the following: 

A public utility put into operation a program of employment on ability 
which resulted in the hiring for the first time of Negro clerks, typists, 
stenographers, meter readers and trouble shooters; the company also 
began recruitment of engineers on a nondiscriminatory basis; a large restau- 
rant chain hired seven Negro waitresses and began seeking, on a non- 
discriminatory basis, applicants for the job of cashier; a petroleum com- 
pany recruited and promoted clerical and skilled workers on a nondis- 
criminatory basis; a large precision instrument company instituted a fair 
employment policy and hired Negro clerical and skilled workers. 
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Investigation of a single complaint resulted in the elimination of 
discriminatory inquiries on the application forms used by out of 
town employers recruiting personnel on local college campuses. The 
Commission initiated an effective procedure to assure nondiscrimina- 
tory hiring of skilled workers at construction sites. Extended negoti- 
ations with a hospital resulted in the upgrading of several Negro 
nurses to supervisory positions. Community educational programs 
to promote equal job opportunities were particularly successful in win- 
ning the co-operation of business groups, labor unions and youth 
serving agencies. 


Public Law cases other than employment. Representations to 
the Pennsylvania State Athletic Commission resulted in the deletion 
of racial designation from license applications for boxers and managers. 
Similar consultations with the Beauty School Operators Association, 
State Licensing Authorities and the State Attorney General were 
concluded with the elimination of racial designations from state 
licensing forms and of separate examinations for Negro and white 
beauty culture school graduates. 


Public Information. Increasing mention of the Commission's 
program by organs of mass media, particularly national publications, 
resulted in greater public interest and knowledge of the Commission's 
program and its objectives. 

To inform the public of its objectives and services and to help 
build community understanding and support for the concept of equal 
rights and opportunities for all people, the Commission carries on a 
year-round informational program utilizing press releases, radio and 
television, leaflets, exhibits, speeches and special promotions. 


LITERATURE 


1. Annual Report (1955) 
2. Copies of Bulletin of C. H. R. (Vol. 3, Nos. 1-3-4) 
3. “How Philadeiphia Stopped a Race Riot’ (Leaflet) 


THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


AN ORDINANCE — Establishing procedures for the elimination of 
discrimination in the social, cultural and economic life of the City; 
requiring fair employment practices by prohibiting discrimination in 
employment because of race, color, religion, ancestry, national origin 
or place of birth by employers, employment agencies, labor organi- 
zations and others; establishing a Commission on Human Relations 
in the Office of the Mayor and prescribing the powers and duties 
thereof, including the powers and duties heretofore performed by 
the Division of Civic Unity, the Civic Unity Council and the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission; and providing penalties. 
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WHEREAS, Discrimination because of race, color, religion, ancestry, 
national origin or place of birth is contrary to American principles; and 

WHEREAS, such discrimination creates tensions between groups, 
thus fomenting strife, disturbances and disorders which substantially 
and adversely affect the good order and general welfare of the City 
of Pittsburgh; and 

WHEREAS, such discrimination with consequent restriction of 
opportunity to participate in the cultural, social and economic life 
of the City unjustly condemns large groups of residents of the City 
to depressed living conditions which breed crime, vice, juvenile de- 
linquency and disease, thereby endangering the public safety and 
public health of the City and 

WHEREAS, The harmful effects of such discrimination also impair 
the City’s productive capacity, reduce the public revenues and impose 
substantial financial burdens upon the public for the relief and 
amelioration of the conditions so created; and 

WHEREAS, Experience in other large cities has proved that legis- 
lation prohibiting job discrimination removes some of the sources of 
strife, poverty, crime and disease, and directly promotes public welfare 
and good government; and 

WHEREAS, It is deemed to be to the best interests of the City to 
centralize the administration and enforcement of anti-discrimination 
legislation in a single agency; NOW, THEREFORE, 


THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH HEREBY ENACTS AS 
FOLLOWS: 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the City in the exercise 
of its police power for the protection of the public safety, the public 
health and the general welfare, for the maintenance of peace and 
good government and for the promotion of the City’s trade, commerce 
and manufactures, to promote and protect the right and opportunity 
of all persons to participate in the social, cultural and economic life 
of the City, free from restrictions because of race, color, religion, 
ancestry, national origin or place of birth. 

The areas of the operations of the Commission are: (1) eco- 
nomic, (2) industrial, (3) labor, (4) educational, (5) recreation, 
(6) housing, (7) public accomodation, (8) civil rights (racial, 
religious, nationality, etc.) 

The Commission (1) initiates or receives and investigates com- 
plaints charging unlawful employment practices and seeks conciliation 
of them. It holds hearings, issues orders, publishes its findings, and 
where necessary certifies the case to the City Solicitor for prosecution; 
(2) It initiates or receives and investigates other complaints of discrim- 
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ination, and seeks conciliation. A case involving violation of Penn- 
sylvania \aw or Pittsburgh ordinances may be certified to the City 
Solicitor; (3) It investigates conditions having an adverse effect on 
intergroup relations; (4) It conducts educational and other programs 
to promote the equal rights and opportunities of all persons. This 
includes cooperating with other agencies and other departments of 
city government. 

The Commission always attempts to bring about cooperation by 
education and persuasion. The legal provisions pertaining to em- 
ployment and civil rights are powerful aids, but sanctions are involved 
only as a final resort. 

The areas effectively covered by law are those of employment 
and public accomodation. 

The Commission has a close working relationship with the State 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. It is currently a member of 
a voluntary organization known as the Pennsylvania State Council for 
Fair Housing Practices. Prior to the enactment of the State FEP 
law, it was a member of the Pennsylvania State Council for FEP. 


The Commission achieves community-wide cooperation with the 
purposes of the Commission 


(1) Through active participation in coordinating groups such as the 
Pittsburgh Council on Intercultural Education, the Allegheny Council 
on Civil Rights, etc. 

(2) Through establishing committees for projects not covered by existing 
organizations. An example is the Citizens Committee for Integrated 
Housing. 

(3) Through cooperative working relationships with all intergroup agencies. 

(4) Through wide monthly distribution of Human Relations Review. 

(5) Through frequent news releases, radio and TV programs, etc. 

Significant activities and projects pursued by the Commission are: 

(1) Work on State legislation for fair employment (passed) and fair housing 
(pending). 

(2) Opening of engineering and scientific job opportunities to persons of 
all races, creeds, etc. 

(3) Remowal of discriminatory clause in hotel workers contracts. 

(4) Work with home builders and mortgage bankers to develop a new, 
private, open-occupancy housing development. 

(5) Coordination of agencies interested in the problems of housing for 
minorities. 

(6) Work with the police department on situations involving minority- 

group problems. 

(7) Investigating problems and recommending and suggesting procedures 
pertaining to neighborhood tensions. 

The most perplexing problem encountered by the Commission 
has been the apparent unavailability of trained and qualified manpower 
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from among minority groups to fill ever-increasing job opportunities 
not formerly available. 


Great strides are being made in Pittsburgh in the field of human 
relations. One evidence of this is seen in the fact that there is much 
more widespread citizen support for integration in housing than there 
was for integration in employment prior to the passage of FEP legisla- 
tion. 


LITERATURE 


1. Ordinance No. 237 (Commission on Human Relations) 
2. Human Relations Review (monthly) 


THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Council for Civic Unity, a voluntary association, seeks to 
promote equality of right and opportunity free from racial or religious 
discrimination; remedy specific restrictive practices; improve intergroup 
relations, with special attention to main sources of misunderstand- 
ing and injustice; and so build a better community for all and strengthen 
the nation. 


VIRTUALLY EVERYONE is against discrimination just as everyone 
is against sin. Nevertheless we know there are many sinners. We 
are equally aware that there is a great deal of job discrimination in the 


United States. . . .Discrimination in hiring is not, however, the 
whole problem, and in view of the progress which has been made in 
recent years, it may not even be the major part of our problem .. . . Per- 


haps the problem which we face today is more difficult to detect, harder 
to eradicate, and more challenging. It may be primarily discrimination 
in promoting, demoting and transferring—the closing of certain classi- 
fications or types of jobs to members of particular groups.... When 
we have a majority of the Negro population underemployed, we are 
obviously wasting badly needed skill potential. When we refuse to let 
Jews rise to an executive position because of their religion, we are de- 
priving ourselves of badly needed talent. 

—JAMES P. MITCHELL 

Secretary of Labor 


San Francisco has long been proud of its cosmopolitan character 
and reputation for an atmosphere of good relations among its people 
of various racial, religious, and ethnic groups. Not long after World 
War II, however, a national magazine article made critical reference 
to our “tarnished tolerance.” Then another writer rhapsodically 
recounted how the city had “‘squelched prejudice.” And over the 
ensuing years the arguments pro and con have flared anew with 
each passing pronouncement on the city’s comparative enlightment 
or backwardness in civil rights intergroup relations. 
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The Council was also aware of an apparently growing tendency 
of discrimination to “go underground.” Racism and religious re- 
strictiveness are no longer openly avowed or sanctioned by respectable 
citizens in Northern cities, and those inequalities which remain are 
likely to be covert or indirect. Getting at the facts was expected, 
accordingly, to be quite difficult. Meaningful appraisal of community 
practices in these respects would clearly require careful and system- 
atic study. But the importance of the objective seemed to justify 
an ambitious undertaking, and we proceeded to develop a plan for 
this study, a Civil Rights Inventory of San Francisco. 

Part I of the Inventory report deals with employment practices. 
Subsequent volumes will be devoted to housing, hospitals, and places 
of public accommodation. Available resources did not permit cover- 
age of other areas of possible intergroup relations concern, such as 
schools, police, or health and welfare services. 

The purpose of this employment part of the San Francisco Civil 
Rights Inventory is not to praise or blame any person, organization, 
firm or group, but to obtain as accurate and complete a picture as 
possible of the current practices affecting minority-group persons 
which characterize the institutions and personnel who hold the power 
and responsibility for recruitment, hiring, and upgrading of workers 
in private industry. 

The criterion which appeared to be the most useful and relevant 
for this study is the concept of egual treatment, as described by Worm- 
ser and Selltiz (How to Conduct a Community Self-Survey on Civil 
Rights): 


Survey on Civil Rights): 

Any investigation of the status of civil rights must have some standard 
of an ideal situation, deviation from which constitutes an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. The survey pattern described here is based on 
the assumption that the American creed calls for equal opportunity for 
all individuals, regardless of race, color, religion, or national back- 
ground. Equal opportunity is seen as having two major aspects— 
access to all services, facilities, and so forth for all individuals on the 
same terms, and receipt by all individuals of equal value in return 
for equal investment (whether it be of effort, money, or whatever). 
The survey, then, seeks to discover whether all individuals do receive 
equal value in return for equal investment. .. .to discover whether 
all individuals do have access to all facilities on the same terms; for 
example, whether all jobs are open to qualified members of all groups. . . . 


ORGANIZATION OF CONTENTS 


I. INTRODUCTION AND METHODOLOGY 
II. EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES AS REPORTED BY PRIVATE 


EMPLOYERS 
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III. REPORTS FROM NONEXECUTIVE PERSONNEL AND 
OTHER SOURCES 
IV. DIRECT OBSERVATION OF JOBS HELD BY NONWHITES 
V. UNION PRACTICES 
VI. A MAJOR SERVICE INDUSTRY—CASE STUDY OF HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYERS AND UNIONS 
VII. ROLE OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
VIII. INFORMATION FROM STATE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT PLACEMENT OFFICERS 
IX. EXPERIENCE OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS 
X. EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS 
XI. APPLICATION FORMS OF STATE LICENSING BOARDS 
XII. CONCLUSIONS 
APPENDIX 
DISTRIBUTION OF MINORITY WORKERS BY EMPLOY- 
MENT STATUS, OCCUPATION, AND INDUSTRY 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our first general conclusion is that employment opportunity in 
private industry in San Francisco is still widely restricted according to 
race. These restrictions are experienced most acutely by Negro mem- 
bers of the labor force, and less so by Orientals and other nonwhites 
of Asian background. While the employment situation for Jewish 
persons is much more favorable than for nonwhites, they still face 
certain inequalities, usually of the “gentlemen’s agreement” kind 
and at relatively high position levels. Latin Americans—principally 
those of Mexican origin—also encounter certain limitations of job 
opportunity. 

Truly significant expansions of equal employment opportunity 
and integration, when it comes, will be recognizable by signs such as: 

explicit merit policies promulgated in great numbers of firms with. the 

full authority of top management and administered without exceptions 
at all levels and in all departments; 

unequivocal communication of these policies not only throughout a com- 

pany but to all personnel recruitment sources and channels; 


location and use, if necessary, of new recruitment channels and techniques 
through which minority job seekers may be found; 


absence of token quota, or segregated employment; 


increasing demonstration of merit practice on the job—especially in 
public-contact and upgraded capacities—with resultant encouragement to 
minority group young people to prepare themselves for larger job 
opportunities to come; 
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greater communication to minority communities—particularly to parents 
and youths—and to school counselors concerning both new job oppor- 
tunities and the need for training; 

abandonment of all minority-group identification in referral and place- 
ment processes; 


union support of minority entry into apprenticeship programs; 

and generally intensified activity by labor organizations on behalf of 
equality in hiring and upgrading for their minority members and for 
job seekers in their respective fields. 


The key to the matter is essentially simple: there must be the 
decision by top management that genuine merit policy will henceforth 
be observed in a firm. When this word is handed down with unequiv- 
ocal authority to competent departmental chiefs and other personnel, 
the rest follows with relative ease. As with any important corporate 
objective, full implementation of such a new or revitalized policy 
will not come automatically; it must be given a reasonably high priority 
and regarded as truly important, even urgent; there must be assignment 
of responsibility for its communication, interpretation, follow-through, 
and promotion within the firm and among recruitment and training 
channels—all processes familiar to going concerns. Given the posi- 
tive, high-level decision, capable management will find means to 
carry it out. 


LITERATURE 
A Civil Rights Inventory of San Francisco (1958) 
Part I — Employment—Irving Babow and Edward Howden 


THE CITY OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The Civil Community Committee is now a private agency and, 
since 1947, is supported by the Community Chest of Seattle and 
King County and the United Good Neighbor Fund. _ It was originally 
a Mayor’s Committee appointed by the Mayor of Seattle in July 1944. 
In 1947 the agency was incorporated, established a Board of Trustees 
and opened up membership to the community. 


Areas 

The Committee operates in the following areas: educational, 
housing, public accomodation, civil rights, (racial, religious, nation- 
ality.) 

The concern of the Committee is for the community as a whole— 
the majority as well as the minority groups. Geographic area work 
is primarily within Seattle and King County, but work on some problems 
affects the population of the whole State of Washington. 
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Function 

The Agency is local with no responsibility as to functions or 
program to any state or national organization. Agency work is 
directed toward developing conditions under which individuals can 
progress according to their own ability, strength and vision without 
regard to race, creed or color and toward the general improvement 
of intergroup relations in the community. Priority attention is 
given to specific problems of discrimination but the active co-operation 
of the various elements of the population is enlisted in the Agency’s 
total program. 


Objectives 

Objectives are attained through broad community education and 
direct personal contact—developing a gradual widening circle of 
people informed and concerned about discrimination practices.  Pro- 
gress of education and the efforts to find solutions in specific cases 
of discrimination work together. That is, the processing of complaints 
is part of the educational work, and the educational program points 
out and seeks to eliminate discrimination that exists; securing legis- 
lation protecting the rights of citizens as individuals; appearing before 
cominittees in the House and Senate to testify as to the need for such 
legislation and interpretation of the meaning and intent of such legis- 
lation are basic to the objectives of the Agency. 


Policy 

The approach is objective, educative and conciliatory. The Board 
assumes responsibility for policy and action, board members carrying 
on the major part of the program themselves. The Agency deliberately 
refrains from exploiting the possibility of publicity except in cases where 
publicity might have definite educational value; commends individuals,, 
organizations or agencies for outstanding contributions to good com- 
munity relations; concentrates on major problems in the field of dis- 
crimination. 


Purposes 
(1) To effect a spirit of unity, mutual respect and tolerance among all segments 
of the population of the City of Seattle. 


(2) To take such steps by way of education or mediation as from time to time 
may appear necessary or appropriate to combat discriminations based upon 
differences of race, creed, color or national origin. 


(3) To investigate complaints regarding specific instances of discrimination 
against members of minority groups and to endeavor to work out solutions 
which will tend to lessen the intergroup tensions resulting therefrom. 
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(4) To bring about a general recognition by the people of Seattle of the funda- 
mental rights of all citizens to equality of opportunity on the basis of the 
worth of the individual. 

(5) To do every act and thing which may be incidental or relative to, connected 
with or proper for the accomplishment of any of the purposes herein 
set forth. 


Resource Service 7 

The Agency maintains a reference library of books, current pam- 
phlets, articles, studies and reports on human relations matters—avail- 
able to the public; a Speakers Service with well-informed speakers on 
current intergroup problems available for talks, discussions and sem- 
inars; extensive advisory and consultant service to institutions and com- 
munity groups such as business, civic, education, religious and social. 
Issues FAIR PLAY, a quarterly publication on intergroup matters, and 
distributes pertinent literature. As Western Secretary's office for 
National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials, provides two 
way channel for national and western area information on intergroup 
lenge of Tomorrow and other “Workshop” programs. 
relations progress. 


Research 

The Agency stimulates research in human relations; its policy is 
to encourage other agencies or groups in the community to conduct such 
research. 


Relationship to other agencies. 

Sustained by community funds, the Agency accepts the responsi- 
bility for cooperation with other agencies; and co-ordination on common 
efforts is basic in the Agency’s concept of service to the community. 
To this end, the Board continually views the program in relation to that 
of other agencies operating in the community. The Agency is purely 
local but integrates its program with local, city, county, and state organi- 
zations working in the field of human relations including Northwest 
states in Institutes on Race Relations. 


Program Activities: 

Community Relations. Initiated self study of community problems 
in the central part of the city—continued for two years resulting in 
recommendations for city-wide Housing Council and in organization 
of Central Seattle Area Community Association—organized to deal 
with local problems—primarily those related to housing for minority 
families. 

Social discrimination. Obstacles encountered by nonwhite families 
—and in some areas Jewish—in trying to secure housing in areas outside 
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of the central part of the city. | Agency mindedness on the part of some 
agencies prevents 100% approach to community problems. 


Police. In earlier years worked with Police Department to de- 
velop continuing courses on human relations for Police Department 
personnel. 


Schools. Continuing co-operation in respect to human relations 
content in social studies classes; in-service training in human relations 
for teachers; attention to tendencies in ratio of nonwhite school popu- 
lation; mutual exchange of resource consultants at school or Civic 
Unity Committee conducted Institutes. Representative of School Ad- 
ministrative Staff on Board of the Agency. 


Housing. Conference on Housing for Minority Families sponsored 
in co-operation with entire Housing Industry. 


Speakers’ Service. Year round service to clubs and organizations— 
providing speakers, discussion leaders, panels or program planning 
service. 


TV and Radio. Service on Advisory Committee of local Radio 
Station KIRO in “What the People Think’ program. Occasional TV 
productions such as revamping of Annual Dinner panel on “Seattle! 
City of Equal Opportunity” with Mayor Clinton presenting the Chal- 
length of Tomorrow and other “Workshop” programs. 


Research. To keep up-to-date information regarding the field 
locally and nationally. Policy is to stimulate research and encourage 
other agencies or groups to conduct such research. For instance, in 
preparation for Institute progress in this field was surveyed, and a 
fact sheet prepared for discussion. 

In the fall of 1955 Civil Committee’s President invited the presi- 
dents of eight intergroup agencies to attend a meeting to consider the 
need for a closer working relationship among the board members of 
agencies working in the same field. The meeting resulted in a request 
by the agency presidents that Civic Unity Committee undertake organi- 
zation of an association of the agencies for this purpose. 

Civic Unity Committee responded in the spring or 1956 to requests 
from members in various parts of the city and initiated some meetings 
where people of the local community could get together on problems or 
situations that are bothering them. Since most inquiries came from 
the central part of the city a series of community gatherings has devel- 
oped there. 


Youth 
Once again a hundred high school students voiced familiar pleas. 
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In public high schools they work, play and compete without regard 
for race. They are developing healthy democratic attitudes born of 
this every day face-to-face relationship. They are very aware of the 
falling apart of this relationship in social activities which take place 
after school hours. Some are concerned about this. They ask for: 
more teachers equipped to set up a balanced democratic tone in the 
classroom. 


School Conferences. School representation is broad at these 
annual events, young people from public, independent and Catholic 
schools facing together human relations problems that will be theirs 
to solve a few years hence. The Student Council of Lincoln High 
School participated extensively in planning the program for the 1956 
meeting. Values of these High School Community meetings are not 
measurable but appear to be vitally important to many young people 
who gain new insight by exchanging view points with business and 
professional people of the community. The kits of human relations 
material collected by the students from intergroup agencies for this 
conference are used in school libraries and social studies classes through- 
out the year. 


The greater Seattle Housing Council 


This Agency came into being early in 1956 as the result of the 
efforts of many people from numerous organizations over several years. 
Its membership points up city-wide concern about a number of human 
relations problem. The Council’s purposes are: 

‘To undertake and to promote research and education on the prob- 
lems of housing for minority families throughout the Greater Seattle 
area in the State of Washington; to promote co-operation in increasing 
the availability of housing for minority families; to work toward eliminat- 
ing common fears connected with these problems and to develop responsi- 
bility on the part of the general public in solving them, and to serve 
in these respects as a resource for other organizations and local groups.” 


Main Problems. 1. An increasingly blighted condition because of over- 
crowding, disrepair, age and substandard characteristics. 2. A growing pattern 
of segregaticn because of the general lack of housing available in the city to 


people of minority groups. 

(1) Substandard conditions: Some census tracts contain, roughly, one 
out of five substandard dwellings city-wide average, 11.6%. 

(2) New Construction: Houses built before 1919 represent the great 
majority of six of the district’s census tracts. Have extremely low 
percentage of new construction. 

(3) Segregation: 80% of nonwhite population in metropolitan area 
live in 22 of the city’s census tracts. 
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Although nonwhite population increased by 91% between 1940 and 
1950, the area in which they live has not increased proportionately. 
Great majority of 288 minority families interviewed in 1952 wished 
to live outside of central district. Within this section of Seattle in 
an area regarded as “for minority families.” 

The whole general problem of housing for minority families is 
approached by securing mutual participation in an effort to solve this 
problem by those who can do something about it with those who need 
housing. The current effort of this group is a survey of what happens 
when nonwhite families move into previously all Caucasion neighbor- 
hoods. Valuable aspect is that members of the Council themselves 
(realtors, finance, builders, architects along with intergroup agency 
people) are doing the actual interviewing. 


Reflections from the Community 


Co-operation of schools, the housing industry, hotels, restaurants, 
and other local organizations as indicated in the ready and broad 
participation in the Civic Unity Committee program. 

Superintendent, Seattie Public Schools: “From my observation 
Civic Unity Committee, in a quiet way, has operated to keep Seattle 
from running into several threatening storm centers in race relations. 
We feel that the Seattle Public Schools have been decidedly the bene- 
ficiaries of these efforts.” 

Director, National Association Home Builders: “Lack of infor- 
mation and facts about a problem creates fear. Public opinion will 
correct injustices caused by such fear when people understand the 
facts. Civic Unity Committee is taking steps in the right direction 
in developing an informed public opinion on some important civic 
problems.” 

Executive Vice President, Washington State Restaurant Associ- 
ation: ‘“We attribute the fact that we have no problems or discrimination 
in restaurants in this area to splendid educational work carried on by 
Civic Unity Committee over the years.” 

Headmaster, Lakeside School: ‘‘The Annual Student Conferences 
have been most helpful in encouraging constructive thinking by students 
about their part in solving urgent community problems.” 

President, Seattle Council, P.T.A.: “We value the help parents 
receive from Civic Unity Committee in recognizing the dignity and the 
rights of all people as individuals—through better understanding.” 

President, Seattle Hotel Association: ““We have appreciated the 
co-operation of Civic Unity Committee in eliminating racial discrimi- 
nation in Seattle hotels. The understanding approach of the Com- 
mittee to problems we have had to face has been an important factor 
in our success. Today such problems are rare.” 
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Director, Bureau of Community Development; University of Wash- 
ington: We of this Bureau are constantly seeking co-operation in 
community development and have been happy to find Civic Unity 
Committee offering functions through which such development can 
take place. We watch with interest the Committee’s approach to race 
relations problems through neighborhood groups since we are convinced 
that the way to good relations is found in just such working side by 
side on common problems. 

LITERATURE 
1. Fair Play—(Bi-monthly) Civic Unity Committee, April ‘52, April ‘53, Nov- 
Dec. ‘53, Feb. ‘54, July’ 54, March ‘55, January ‘54. 
2. “Statement Regarding Civic Unity Committee of Seattle.” 
3. “To Help Us Know and Understand Each Other.” 


THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The Council on Human Relations of St. Louis was created by 
ordinance in January, 1950. The Council acts in an advisory capacity. 
Its functions are to promote and further amicable relations among 
the various segments of the population which together comprise the 
city of St. Louis: to help preserve and further the good name of St. 
Louis for tolerance and fair play; to help make it possible for each 
citizen, regardless of race, creed, color or national origin to develop 
his talents and abilities without limitation in order that the community 
may benefit to its fullest extent from its human resources. 


The Council is a regular unit of the city government—purely 
educational and persuasive in its work. It consults and works in co- 
operation and co-ordinated effort with all agencies, both private and 
public, which function in the field of human relations—schools, law 
enforcement agencies, welfare organizations, churches, youth, and other 
similar groups. 

The Council promotes a Human Rights Day Institute each year 
on December 10; brings in nationally-known experts to participate in 
workshops in the areas of education, employment, housing, health, 
recreation and public accommodations. All problems have been per- 
plexing. To date the Council has helped to successfully integrate our 
public housing, hospitals, health centers, playgrounds, community 
centers and have integrated all organized athletic competition. Has 
had a hand in helping to integrate our public school system and our 
universities. The Council has helped to create more job opportunities 
for minority groups. To date we have been unsuccessful in passing 
legislation which would open all public accommodations but through 
our work have seen many hotels, theaters and restaurants accepting 
this on a voluntary basis. Even though the Council operates in an 
advisory capacity only, through various educational programs, we have 
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made tremendous progress in eliminating discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the various areas as listed in paragraph 2. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


The Law: 

Ordinance 47957, setting a fair employment policy, was passed by 
the St. Louis Board of Aldermen on June 29, 1956, and signed by the 
Mayor on July ro, 1956. 


The Purpose: 
To eliminate discrimination because of race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin or ancestry in employment on all public works projects 
aid for in whole or in part by municipal funds or bond issue moneys 
of the City of St. Louis. 


Provisions: 

Section One. It shall be unlawful for any contractor or sub-contractor 
or employer on public works of the City of St. Louis, paid for in whole 
or in part from municipal revenues or bond issue funds: 

1. To refuse to hire an individual or to discriminate in the hiring, tenure, 
promotion or demotion of employees because of race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry. 

2. To pay less than the prevailing rates of compensation and other em, 
ployment benefits because of race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 

3. To print, publish, circulate or use any notice, application form or ad- 
vertisement relating to employment seeking information as to race, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry. 

4. All contracts or sub-contracts on all public works projects paid for 
in whole or in part by municipal funds or bond issue moneys of the City of 
St. Louis shall contain Section One of this Ordinance. The violation of' 
this provision shall be cause for termination of such contract. 


Administration: 

A Commission composed of seven members appointed by the Mayor 
and approved by the Board of Aldermen is authorized to encourage 
employers and unions to abide by the Ordinance, and to receive and 
make investigations of violations. 


Enforcement: 

The Commission shall have the power to initiate investigations of 
violations of this ordinance. In the event of refusal to abide by the 
fair employment provisions of this Ordinance and the failure to resolve 
this problem through education, persuasion and conciliation between 
the parties affected, then such matter shall be referred by the Com- 
mission to the City Counselor for action in court. 
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Filing of Complaints: 

The St. Louis Council on Human Relations, Room 200, Muni- 
cipal Courts Building, 14th and Market Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri, 
will receive and investigate all complaints of violations of the pro- 
visions of this Ordinance. 


LITERATURE 


1. Ordinance creating St. Louis Council on Human Relations 
2. Ordinance defining ‘discriminating practice.” 
3. Fair Employment Policy (FEPC) — Leaflet. 


THE CITY OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


St. Paul has a Fair Employment Practice Commission, created 
January 13, 1955. Its purpose is “. . . to prohibit discriminatory prac- 
tices in employment based upon race, color, religious creed, national 
origin, Or ancestry...” 

The Commission operates in the following areas: 

1. industrial 4. civil rights (racial, religious, 
2. labor nationality,etc. ) 
3. educational 

The FEP Commission administers a law forbidding discrimination 
in all phases of employment on the basis of race, religion and national- 
ity. In addition to handling specific complaints of alleged unfair 
practices, the Commission also engages in a general educational pro- 
gtam to stimulate voluntary compliance with the spirit and provisions 
of the Ordinance. 


PROCEDURAL STEPS IN ADMINISTERING CASES 

Step 1—Receipt of Complaint: A Signed complaint by an aggrieved party 
is submitted, alleging an unfair practice . 

Step 2—Investigatton: All pertinent circumstances and all sources of 
evidence are explored. 

Step 3—Determination: Then, the Commission, after exhaustive dis- 
cussion and study, determines whether or not the evidence sup- 
ports “probable cause to credit the allegations of the charge” 
made. 

Here, the case is either closed or continued, and the parties so 
advised. 

Step 4—Conciliation: If the Commission has made an affirmative determi- 
nation, it immediately seeks to eliminate the unfair practice alleg- 
ed through persuasive conciliation. 

Step 5—Public Hearing: If conciliation fails, the Commission next has 
power to conduct a public hearing and issue findings of fact 
and recommendations thereon. 

Step 6—Prosecution: Following the public hearing, the Commission may 
issue recommendations, including the recommendation of the 
complaint to the City Corporation Counsel for prosecution. 
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The Commission's functions are: 

Legal: Receive and process complaints of alleged unfair practices with 
ultimate power to recommend prosecution of complaints to the City 
Corporation Counsel. 

Persuasive: After the receipt of complaints and upon the determination 
that the evidence will support a probable cause with which to credit a 
charge of discrimination, the Commission is empowered to attempt to 
persuasive techniques of conciliation. (Failing in conciliation the Com- 
mission can then move into a public hearing which may still even be 
followed by prosecution). 

Educational: To generally effectuate the “purpose and policies of this 
Ordinance.” (Interpreted as authority for promoting conferences, dis- 
cussions, speaking engagements, etc.) 


The provisions of the Ordinance contain no reference to state- 
wide intergration; there has been a close co-operation and co-ordination 
with the State FEP Commission and other human relations agencies. 
The Ordinance does generally empower the Commission to promote 
“co-operation among all groups” toward achieving the purposes of 
the Ordinance. 

The Commission achieves community-wide co-operation with its 
purposes by speaking to various organizations and associations, by 
joint sponsoring and partaking in activities, such as conferences and 
the like. Example: Conferences have already been held individually 
with the following groups: manufacturers, teachers, labor unions and 
employment agencies. 

The Commission does not specifically employ provisions for 
youth participation in the program. Youth has been indirectly affected 
by our contact with teachers and vocational counselors and placement 
officers in schools. 


A POSITIVE OUTLOOK 

In pursuing its educational program and administering the investi- 
gatory and enforcement provisions of the law, the Commission has 
sought to apprise all parties concerned of the provisions of the law, 
and to eradicate those unfair practices spelled out therein, for the ulti- 
mate general and economic welfare of our city. 

At no time has the Commission employed harassing tactics, and 
at no time has the Commission been passive in any case where stubborn- 
ness has been indicated on the part of the party against whom com- 
plaint has been filed. 

It is felt that with time and experience, the Commission will be 
recognized as the agency through which the people of Saint Paul can 
harmoniously and effectively work and live together in a spirit of co- 
operation that condemns and gives no sanction to discrimination in 
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employment on the grounds of “race, religious creed, color, national 
origin, Or ancestry.” 

The Commission seeks to achieve its purposes through such activities 
as conference and workshop sessions with employers, teachers, labor unions, 
and employment agencies; the distribution of pertinent literature to all 
interested groups throughout the city, including employers, labor unions, 
and human relations organizations; the production of a bi-monthly news- 
letter, the production of annual reports, the distribution of news releases 
on pertinent activities, co-sponsorship of other agencies of miscellaneous 
projects, such as State Fair exhibits, etc. 

In the area of complaints, adequate evidence is often lacking 
on specific cases. Sometimes more is expected of the Commission than 
the legal evidence supporting any particular case will allow the Com- 
mission to do. At other times, it would seem that parties seeking to 
benefit from the powers of the Commission do not have a full apprecia- 
tion of its conciliatory powers and procedures; an exact understanding 
of how much of a case should be retained as confidential and how 
much should be made open to the public. (Here the specific language 
of our Ordinance is pertinent). 

With regard to the lack of understanding of the Commission’s 
investigation and consciliatory procedures, the public has been invited 
to attend the Commission’s meetings, and announcements thereof have 
been publicized. 

The Commission has done a marvelous job in making potential 
respondents aware of fair employment practices and in stimulating 
voluntary compliance with the spirit of the Ordinance. This has been 
done both through the handling of many specific complaints and also 
through our general educational processes. With regard to having 
minority groups and members fully appreciate and understand the scope, 
limitations, and powers of the Commission’s function, more work can 
be done in this area. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


At the time of this writing, the Commission has been in existence 
for barely a year; its administrative office has been in operation only 
half a year. Success and accomplishments are difficult to measure at 
this early stage; nevertheless, some idea of the Commission’s area of 
activities is gained from a review of the previous pages. 

Toward the future, all phases of the program will be continued. 
The remaining body of the rules will be drafted and submitted for 
approval. A library of information and educational aids will be de. 
veloped. Sustained and continued efforts on communication will] 
be stressed, to inform all concerned of the scope and purposes of the 
Ordinance, and to promote compliance with it. The investigatory and 
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enforcement powers of the Commission will continue in full use as 
cases arise. Much yet remains toward the final elimination of discrimi- 
nation in employment and toward a complete adoption of fair employ- 
ment practices throughout the community. Toward this goal—the 
Commission fervently and positively dedicated itself. 


LITERATURE 


1. Fair Employment Practices Ordinance (mimeo) 
2. Fair Employment Practices Ordinance (summary) 
3. Outline of Rules 

4. First Annual Report (Summary—1955-1956) 


THE CITY OF YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
The Fair Employment Practice Committee was created by Ordi- 
nance No. 51948 on June 14, 1950. 
The areas of the operations of the Committee are: (1) economic, 
(2) industrial, (3) labor, (4) educational, (5) civil rights (racial, 
religious, nationality, etc.) 
The functions as stated in the Ordinance: 
Duties of the Committee. 

The Committee is hereby authorized to and shall: 

(1) Receive, investigate and seek to adjust all complaints of unfair 
employment practices forbidden by this ordinance; 

(2) Make appropriate findings as a result of its investigations; 

(3) Study the problem of discrimination in employment because of race, 
color, religion, ancestry or national origin; foster through community 
effort or otherwise, good will, cooperation and conciliation among 
the groups and elements of the population; and formulate and carry 
out a comprehensive and educational program designed to eliminate 
and prevent prejudice and discrimination based upon race, color, 
religion, ancestry or national origin. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Section I 
The Committee shall, consistent with the Ordinance and subject 
to monies which may be made available by the Council for the City 
of Youngstown, study the problem of discrimination in employment 
because of race, color, religion, ancestry or national origin, foster 
through community effort or otherwise, good will, co-operation and 
conciliation among the groups and elements of the population and 
formulate and carry out a comprehensive educational program designed 
to eliminate and prevent prejudice and discrimination based upon 
race, color, religion, ancestry or national origin. 


PROGRAM PLANNING FORUM ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


It has been appreciated by the FEPC that one of the most effective 
ways to convince the program chairmen of community groups that 
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their organizations should have a program on intergroup relations is 
to provide them with the opportunity to actually see a demonstration 
of such programs. Out of this conviction the FEPC secured the co- 
operation of nineteen community groups representing church, school, 
veterans, labor union, management, health and welfare, and intergroup 
relations agencies of Youngstown in co-sponsoring and planning an all- 
day Program Planning Forum on Human Relations. These co-sponsors 
were: Catholic Charities of the Diocese of Youngstown, Co-ordi- 
nating Council, Fair Employment Practice Committee, International 
Institute, Jewish Community Relations Council of the Jewish Federa- 
tion of Youngstown, Mahoning County C. I.O. Council, Motion Picture 
Council of Greater Youngstown, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County, Puerto Rican Center of the National Catholic Community 
Service, Roberts Deliberating Club, United Labor Congress of Mahoning 
County, United Veterans’ Council, Youngstown Board of Education, 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, Youngstown Civil Liberties Union, 
Youngstowa Council of Churches, Youngstown Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and Youngstown Interracial Committee. 

At this Forum at which five of the best programs on intergroup 
relations were demonstrated, 203 representatives of 101 Youngstown 
groups participated. 

By means of an exhibit, about 2,081 copies of excellent program- 
planning resource material were acquired by those participating. These 
materials included the best of such national intergroup relations agen- 
cies as the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the American Jewish Committee, the 
National Labor Service, the United Steelworkers of America, and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The 101 organizations represented at the Forum included twenty- 
seven churches or religious groups, twenty-three parent-teacher associ- 
ations, seven schools and Board of Education, six women’s civic groups, 
three men’s service clubs, four labor unions, four veteran groups, 
eight community centers, eight other Community Chest agencies, and 
four public agencies. These representatives included: twenty-nine 
presidents or chairmen, fifteen program chairmen, eight executive di- 
rectors, eight ministers, two directors of religious education, and four 
school principals. 


Television 

The value of television film spots as a supplement to regular pro- 
grams is also appreciated by the FEPC. For this reason the Committee 
purchased and provided both of Youngstown’s TV stations with copies 
of two series of spots promoting brotherhood between people of all 
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races, religions, and nationalities. One series produced by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee won Variety Magazine’s 1954 annual award as 
the best TV spots on human relations. These particularly stress the 
need for teamwork and harmony among neighbors of all races, re- 
ligions, and nationalities, and for equal opportunity to work, be 
educated, and to live where one wishes. “Keep America One Nation 
Indivisible” is the theme of the series produced by the Institute for 
American Democracy. Its message is, “Speak out against lies and 
attacks against racial, religious, and nationality groups.” 


Radio 

Radio continues to be one of the chief media for educating all 
citizens, even those who are not active in community groups. There- 
fore, the Committee continued its program of sponsoring series of 
radio programs on intergroup relations over Youngstown’s two largest 
radio stations. The awards won by these series include a First Award 
at Ohio State University’s Annual Institute for Education by Radio, a 
show management citation from Variety Magazine, and a Citation of 
Distinguished Merit from the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. They are produced by the Institute for Democratic Education. 
Both of these series were publicized by means of a publicity letter and 
flyer sent to approximately 500 Youngstown organizations. In addition 
to these series, the Youngstown FEPC presented a panel discussion 
program on “What FEPC Can Mean to You.” 


Interracial Committee 

In its educational efforts, the FEPC has continued to be interested 
in aiding the programs of non-public community organizations work- 
ing toward the same objectives of equal opportunity for all. As an 
expression of this interest the FEPC director is serving as the Program 
Chairman of the Youngstown Interracial Committee for the second 
year. To date this has involved planning and publicizing some eight 
monthly luncheon programs and three community-wide dinners and 
luncheons. The community-wide dinner with George Schermer, the 
Executive Director of the Philadelphia Commission on Human Rela- 
tions as the speaker on “Human Relations—A Community Challenge,” 
was participated in by 175 persons including representatives of over 
fifty organizations. The one at which Roger N. Baldwin, an official 
consultant on human rights to the United Nations, spoke on ‘The 
World Struggle for Human Rights’ was attended by 140 representa- 
tives of forty groups. 


Non-Employment Intergroup Education 
On the basis of its duty prescribed by its ordinance to “carry out a 
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comprehensive educational program designed to eliminate and prevent 
prejudice and discrimination based upon race, color, religion, ancestry 
or national origin,” the FEPC office has engaged in some activity con- 
cerning non-employment problems. 


Study of Effect of Negro Occupancy on Property Values 

When the City Planning Commission of Youngstown was consider- 
ing a request to change the zone designation on a site of vacant land 
to permit the construction of a racially-intergrated public housing pro- 
ject, the then Mayor of Youngstown, Charles P. Henderson, asked the 
FEPC to get for him any available information in answer to the ques- 
tion,” Will a racially-integrated public housing project built on hitherto 
vacant land lower the property value of the surrounding residences?” 
This question was particularly important because one of the chief 
objections to the proposed location of this project by the residents of 
that neighborhood was their conviction that it would depreciate the 
value of their property. In response, the FEPC director prepared a 
twenty-two page study entitled “The Effect of Negro Occupancy in a 
Public Housing Project or Private Housing on the Value of Neighboring 
Residences.” The material for this study was secured by writing 
about twenty-five agencies and authorities on the subject throughout 
the country. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By way of summary, what have been the major contributions 
of the Fair Employment Practice Committee to the welfare of the 
citizens of Youngstown? The total effects of such a program cannot 
be measured or expressed statistically for they include changes in the 
hearts and minds of man, as well as in their practices. However, 
there are the following contributions: 


1. Many qualified group workers have been hired and successfully integrated 
into many kinds of positions with many types of employers for the first 
time as a result of the FEPC Ordinance and the investigations and educa- 
tional activities of the FEPC. 

2. Employers have been helped in their efforts to employ the best instead of 
the second-best employees and to achieve better public relations with all 

segments of the community. 

3. Job-seekers of all groups have been helped by the FEPC to know if they 
have been discriminated against and to have such discrimination ended. 
They have also been helped to know by what procedures and criteria employers 
do their hiring. The FEPC has encouraged job-seekers of all groups to 
take full advantage of opportunities to qualify for and effectively apply 
for jobs at their highest skill. 

4. In these processes the FEPC by its effective use of educational methods 
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has achieved the co-operation of employers, labor unions, employment 
agencies, and all kinds of community organizations. In four years of 
activity involving sixty-four formal investigations of complaints the Commit- 
tee has not experienced a single instance of refusal to comply with the FEP 
Ordinance or its terms of adjustment. It has been necessary to issue only 
one subpoena and to hold only one public hearing. 

5. The community has been educated to practice the most basic principles of 
American democracy; namely, a respect for all persons, judging people on 
their individual merits, and equal opportunity for all in all areas of com- 
munity life regardless of race, religion or nationality. This has been done 
by way of television and radio programs to some eighty-nine community 
groups totaling 3,850 people during the last twenty months. These princi- 
ples are basic to each of America’s major religious faiths and are stated 
in our most basic democratic document, the Declaration of Independence, 
in the words: 

“We hold these truths to be self evident; that all men are created equal, 
that man is endowed by his Creator with certain inalienable rights. Among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. To secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men.” 
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Section Four 


EDUCATION’S MISSING LINK 

The responsibility of preparing leadership in civic and community 
affairs on national, state, and municipal levels is traditionally placed at 
the door of educational institutions, chiefly the college and university 
charged with equipping the future citizen with the ideas and principles 
out of which to construct a philosophy of life. 

The sparcity of returns from this area of our survey, together with 
the indirect approach to human relations by many of our educa- 
tional institutions of high prestige, gives pause for serious thought. 
Only a mere handful of these institutions have organized human re- 
lations centers wherein the true character of community living is 
enunciated, programs scientifically constructed, and community lab- 
oratories provided where implementation may be tested. There seems 
to be indeed a link missing between education and life; not just life 
in its materialistic aspect, but the larger, fuller life inclusive of all the 
linkages out of which Overstreet builds maturity. 

Editor's Comment 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR UNIVERSITIES 


I. Does your University organization include a “Human Relations 
Center’’—or any adjunct similar in purpose? 

II. Describe in brief its organization and administration. 

III. What purposes or functions does the Center serve? (fact-finding, 
research, experimental, etc.) 

IV. To what extent is the Center integrated with the program 
(proper) of the University ? 

V. What values are served by this emphasis on “Human Relations?” 
VI. Detail any significant activities promoted by your program. 
VII. What achievements have been realized by this program in your 

University ? 
VIII. Please send us any available descriptive or explanatory material. 





The Questionnaire was sent to the State University of each of the 48 
states and to a selected group of other leading colleges and universities. 
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INSTITUTIONS REPORTING “HUMAN RELATIONS CENTERS” 
OR EQUIVALENT 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

The University organization includes a ‘Human Relations Center.” 
Its organization and administration are interdisciplinary through com- 
mittee chairmen. 

The Center promotes research-forums, workshops, institutes, con- 
ferences, community action programs; co-ordination of resources 
throughout communities; consultant services to agencies. The Center 
is completely integrated involving all areas of the University. 

The values served by this emphasis on “human relations” are: 
assessment of social change; dissemination of information; give-and-take 
discussion for sensitizing people; leadership training; bureau of infor- 
mation; publication of essays, scientific studies, book reviews, etc. 

Significant activities promoted by the program are: organization 
of state and local Councils of Human Relations; studies of desegre- 
gation for School Board; Regional-wide Workshop on Human Rela- 
tions; and many others. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

We have no officially designated Human Relations Center. We 
have a Human Relations field of study within the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. The unit simply consists 
of three professors, but from time to time we have had a staff of 
research associates. We carry on classroom teaching, extension teach- 
ing, and research. Our unit is a regular part of the New York State 
School of Labor Relations, one of Cornell’s Colleges. We have given 
particular emphasis to the scientific investigation of the relations of 
people in organizations. Perhaps the best known of our programs has 
been a study of Human Relations in Unions. We are now giving a 
great deal of attention to industrial relations in Latin America. 

We feel we have trained some able people, who are now teaching 
and carrying on research elsewhere. Books growing out of our pro- 
gram have been The Local Union by Leonard Sayles and George Strauss, 
The Give and Take in Hospitals by Temple Burling, Edith Lenz and 
Robert Wilson, Money and Motivation, by William F. Whyte and a 
number of collaborators, some of whom have actively worked in our 
program at Cornell. We have just published a special issue of Human 
Organization on “Human Problems of U. S. Enterprise in Latin 


America.” 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA (GAINESVILLE) 
We do not have a human relations center. There is among the 
faculty an informal committee on human relations. This committee 
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was formed two and a half vears ago. It is open to any member of the 
staff who wishes to belong. It has an elected chairman and an executive 
committee composed of representatives of the faculties of four different 
colleges. 

The primary purpose of the committee has been to build a com- 
munity of interest in human relations in the faculty. It has attempted 
to make possible communication among members of the various dis- 
ciplines; the concerns, knowledge, and research which each discipline 
has in the area of human relations. Time was spent considering 
whether the committee should attempt to be of service to the local 
community and state, but it was decided that the first step should be 
self-education and growth within our faculty. The committee is not 
a part of the official structure of the University. In fact the committee 
has no official status or recognition. For a time we discussed seeking 
such status as a part of the regular University committee structure 
but decided to delay requesting this information. 

The chief value has been in helping members of the faculty dis- 
cover other faculty members who have concerns and interests in the 
area of human relations. 

We have held an institute on human relations, with the help of 
representatives from the National Council of Christians and Jews. We 
have sponsored and held a series of monthly seminars on human rela- 
tions for members of the faculty. We have encouraged the develop- 
ment of courses in human relations in the various colleges. The College 
of Education has offered a Workshop in Human Relations as a result 
of stimulation by this committee. 

During the past two years the College of Education has offered a 
Workshop in Human Relations during the summer session. Roughly 
thirty teachers, administrators, and parents have attended these work- 
shop sessions each summer. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS (LAWRENCE) 

The University of Kansas has a Human Relations Department 
which operates under separate budget and reports to the College Com- 
mittee on Human Relations. It affords informal integration through 
joint appointments in other departments. 

Purposes of the Department are: 

Instruction 
(1) Undergraduate courses in Human Relations: 

a. Cases in Human Relations. A nonspecialized approach to con- 
crete problems of human relations. The case method of in- 
struction is employed throughout the course. Practice will be 
afforded in diagnosing a wide variety of problem situations 
drawn from student life, the family, industry, and the com- 
munity. 
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b. Seminar in Human Relations. An introduction to the field of 
human relations through reading, case study, and observation— 
an interdisciplinary and holistic approach to the role of the 
responsible person in dealing with the human problems of con- 
temporary civilization; practice in situational analysis and prob- 
lem-solving from the point of view of the individual actor. 

c. Seminar in Human Relations Tratning. |The concepts and 
practices of various approaches to teaching and training in hu- 
man relations; the dynamics of learning through discussion; 
problems and conceptions in introducing personal and social 
change. 

d. Research in Human Relations. Special study of recent re- 
search findings in human relations; study of clinical and quanti- 
tative field research methods with special attention to human 
relations problems. 

(2) Research 
a. Field research in industrial human relations 
b. Research on cross-cultural education 
c. Research on human relations training and learning. 
(3) Informal cross-disciplinary co-ordination 
Values served by this emphasis on “‘human relations’ are: 
1. Primarily around training for effective leadership in a wide variety of 
organizational settings. 
Personal human relations 
. Some intergroup relations 
. Generally integration of sacial science knowledge and theory centered 
in concrete human problems from the point of view of responsible per- 
son 
5. Application of “general semantics’ and scientific mode of thought. 
Significant activities promoted by the program: 
1. Interdisciplinary luncheon seminars 
2. Off campus human relations training. 
Some achievements that have been realized by this program in the University: 
1. Helps introduce changed concepts of teacher-student relationships. 
2. Helps introduce case method or concrete analysis. 
3. Stimulates a number of students to get professional training in social 
sciences. 
4. Helps relate university to business community through research and 
training. 


mw N 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI (CORAL GABLES) 

The University of Miami has an undergraduate department of 
Human Relations in the College of Arts and Sciences and a graduate 
department in the Graduate School organized in 1947. 


The major purpose of the Department is academic: that is, the 
education of students concerning those social and psychological con- 
ditions which contribute to and interfere with, the development of indi- 
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viduals and groups to their maximum potentialities in a democratic 
society. At present, an experimental study is being made of the effect 
of different types of content and instructional presentation on attitudes. 
Research activities of the Department are currently in the initial stage 
of expansion. The staff members of the Department are frequently 
called upon to serve as consultants in the programming activities of 
local, state, and national organizations interested in human relations. 

The Department of Human Relations is an integral part of the 
College of Arts and Sciences just as is any other academic department. 
One of the campus sororities annually issues an award to an outstand- 
ing student for accomplishments in the field of human relations. The 
Department is co-operating with the International Center in aiding the 
assimilation of foreign students on the campus. 

It is assumed that students will be better prepared to achieve a 
dynamic balance between the ethical values of human freedom and 
social responsibility. They thus become more sensitive to their rights 
and obligations as responsible citizens in a democratic society. In the 
past, the Department of Human Relations sought to foster the tradi- 
tional principles of a democratic society by providing knowledge and 
information concerning the discrepancy between these principles and 
the actual practices prevalent in many areas of American life. More 
recently, the Department has stressed, in addition to the foregoing, 
the achievement of the maximum degree of self-actualization for all 
students, the development of competence in interpersonal relations, and 
the ability to grow and develop in understanding of others and of one’s 
own membership in large organizations. 

During its existence, the Department has sponsored six annual 
summer workshops bringing together students and prominent national 
figures in enlightening educational experiences. The Department has 
also completed a social area analysis of Greater Miami, a survey of 
human relations programs in the United States and Europe, and 
is presently engaged in“delineation of the field of human relations 
and an assessment of the relations of human relations to other aca- 
demic disciplines on the college campus.” One of the former chair- 
men of the Department played a prominent role in organizing the 
Dade County Council on Community Relations. The Department has 
also provided Institutes for a number of State, local and regional asso- 
ciations: nurses, welfare workers, adult education associations, etc. Re- 
search studies have been undertaken, or are now under way, which pro- 
vide reliable information concerning human relations education in gen- 
eral and the Greater Miami Community in particular. Numerous units 
in a wide variety of school subject-matter areas have been prepared 
and used by teachers as projects in their human relations classes. These 
units have presumably sensitized many school children to greater aware- 
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ness of the cultural diversity and uniformity in American society. 
During its existence, the Department of Human Relations has crystal- 
lized and sharpened the thinking of over 7500 students concerning the 
relationships between persons of differing racial, religious, nationality, 
and socioeconomic backgrounds. These students, many of whom have 
entered teaching as a career, have undoubtedly been influenced in their 
daily behavior by exposure to these offerings. Realizing that informa- 
tion alone is not sufficient to alter patterns of behavior, the Department 
has recently turned its attention to a more direct attack on influencing 
attitudes. This development is too recent to be evaluated beyond an 
impression that it will be fruitful as time passes. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AND WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

The University of Michigan considers the subject of human rela- 

tions as an important area of interest of the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations. The Joint Institute is completely integrated into 
the Universities through joint appointments held by all staff members, 
and through an Executive Board composed of ten individuals. 

A similar Institute was established at Wayne State University in 

1946. 

"“... The study of industrial relations needs to be conceived in very 
broad terms. People concerned with curriculum construction are perhaps 
forced to draw fine lines... This fragmentation should not veil the 
fact that we are integrally involved in all the phenomena surrounding the 
use of human effort in production. Scholars may choose to adopt 
specialized approaches to this complex of phenomena. The facts them- 
selves refuse to specialize.” 

The Institute has a three-way function: 

1. Campus Service - This is accomplished through the co-ordination of 
academic disciplines and the sponsorship of conferences and lecturers 
of general interest. 

2. Community Education and Services - The Institute serves the educa- 
tional needs of labor, management and the community in the field of 
labor and industrial relations by conducting specialized noncredit 
courses, conferences and other programs. 

3. Research—basic and applied—in labor and industrial relations is en- 
couraged through joint appointments of professional staff from all of 
the relevant social science disciplines. Research in the field of labor 
relation and an extensive program of noncredit courses for labor 
and management groups. “Developing Management Skills and Meth- 
ods for Achieving Good Labor Relations’ is an example of what its 
being done. 

The Institute of Industrial Relations was created in 1946 with 

three major objectives: first, to encourage basic and applied research 
on industrial relations topics; second, to promote education in all of 
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the disciplines and skills associated with industrial relations research 
and practice; and, third, to act for the University in the community-at- 
large on all matters involving industrial relations. To accomplish these 
objectives, the Institute looks to and draws upon the faculty members 
and the facilities of the University as a whole, in co-operation with 
the pertinent schools and departments. Through its advisory com- 
mittees and other relationships, the Institute also facilitates the ex- 
change of professional ideas among research scientists, practitioners, 
and government officials concerned with labor and management prob- 
lems. The Institute encourages research by appointing faculty specialists 
to serve jointly in their home departments and in the Institute and by 
supporting the publication and distribution of research reports and 
articles. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The University of Missouri does not have a Human Relations Center, 
but we do have an international house for foreign and American 
students. There is no formal integration of the International House 
program with the University. International House is not maintained by 
the University of Missouri, although University rules are followed with 
reference to students who live there. The house is sponsored by the 
Columbia Council for International Students, Inc., and general manage- 
ment is assumed by the Council. 

International House is an enterprise in international living. But it 
is more than a dormitory. We have a program director who, with his 
wife, functions as house manager and also as the director of a program 
of particular interest to foreign students. Speakers from the community 
or elsewhere are invited to participate in the Monday night discussions. 
Trips are scheduled for foreign students, that is, trips to other com- 
munities or to various places of interest. Sunday afternoon teas or 
receptions are held for members of the Council and others who wish to 
attend. 

We feel that International House provides an opportunity for 
students from different countries and cultures to get a better basis of 
understanding and appreciation of each other and of each other’s cul- 
tures. We also view the enterprise as an experiment in democratic 
living, raised to the international level. It is the plan of the Council 
to include about one-third Americans, without regard to race or re- 
ligion, thereby avoiding the development of a “foreign enclave’ in 
our midst. This is based partly on the assumption that Americans as 
well as foreign students have something to learn from each other, 
that this learning is not a one-way process. Our acheivements have 
been modest, but the Council is hoping to raise funds for a building 
which can be made into an international center of some magnitude. 
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We believe that it can and will make an important contribution to 
the community and the state, as well as to the active student and non- 
student participants. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New York University includes a Human Relations Center. It is 
an interdisciplinary program which draws heavily on the behavioral 
sciences. We seek to provide training, do research, consultation and 
experimentation. All of the above plus training of both teachers and 
intergroup relations workers constitute the purposes or functions of 
the Center. It is integrated into the program of the School of Educa- 
tion. The values served by this emphasis on “Human Relations’’ are: 

(1) a public relations value; (2) a freedom which the restrictions of the 

traditional disciplines would not allow. 
Significant activities promoted by this program: 

(1) Community studies - Human Relations projects 

(2) Survey of racial imbalance in the New Rochelle, New York, public 

schools. 

(3) Survey of released time practices of the New York City schools. 

(4) Examination of religion-state issues in Cincinnati, Ohio, School Man- 

uals for Jewish Community Council. 
The achievements that have been realized by this program are nothing 
spectacular—‘‘Departmental Kingdoms are terribly sovereign.” 

The Center for Human Relations Studies, New York University 
School of Education, carries on a professional training program for 
graduate students. 

In a number of respects, the Center’s professional program is a 
pioneer venture. The Center is engaged in defining and developing 
a new, integrated field of theory and practice and is attempting to 
create new methods and techniques to accomplish this purpose. Accord- 
ingly, student, faculty, and administrative officers are associated in 
what is and must be a most rigorous and demanding mutual enter- 
prise—one in which there is continuous testing of new ideas. 

The four functions of the Center focus on many aspects of human 
living: schools, colleges, social agencies, government, industry, busi- 
ness, labor, and the like. Wherever the Center goes in its operations, 
its central purpose is twofold: (1) development of understanding and 
skill in the analysis, treatment, and prevention of destructive human 
conflict; and (2) the development of the best possible means for all 
human beings to realize their full potentialities. 

The Center began its operation in the fall of 1947 with a staff of 
six specialists in as many fields and a total enrollment of fifty-five, 
of whom eleven planned to major in this new field. It has had a 
slow but steady growth in enrollment of both major students and of 
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others who wish to get orientation in the content and method of the 
new field. 

Because of the Center’s belief that the greatest learning takes 
place when that learning experience is most closely related to the 
life experience of the student and to social and professional problems 
of importance, the Center focuses learning on past, present, and future 
problems of both a practical and theoretical nature within the experi- 
ence of its students and staff. It engages each year in field projects 
where students and staff, working as consultant and research teams, 
apply themselves to difficult practical problems. This experience, in 
turn, is evaluated and given theoretical interpretation in seminars. 

In the belief that practice, in the long run, will be no better than 
the theory and assumptions which underlie it and in the belief that 
there are some generalized principles which can be used in creating a 
body of techniques, the Center staff and students engage continuously 
in discussion and research concerned with the classification, analysis 
and application of human dynamics. 


MAJOR COURSES 
Orientation and Integration in Human Relations Education 
Human Relations in World Affairs 
Field Work in Human Relations Education 
Independent Study in Human Relations Education 
Group Dynamics in Human Relations 
Critique and Demonstration of Methodology and Materials in Human 
Relations 
Thesis Seminar in Human Relations 
Clinical Seminar in Human Relations Education 
Seminar in Current Human Relations Problems 
Advanced Seminar in Human Relations Problems 


RELATED COURSES 

Administrative Leadership in Human Relations 

Introduction to Human Relations 

Two summer workshops: (1) Human Relations in World Affairs, 
studied in England, France, and Germany; (2) The New York City 
Workshop in Human Relations included six sections: 

Child Development and Human Relations Education 

Sociological Bases and Techniques in Human Relations Education 

Philosophy of Democracy and Human Relations Education 

Art in the School Community 

Group Dynamics in Human Relations 

Clinical Seminar in Human Relations Education 


Field Work - Typical Project 
Project H.R. 1 was the chief activity in the field centered in the 
upper west side of Manhattan. This city area, comprising over a 
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hundred and twenty thousand people from all socioeconomic classes. 
was the focus for a study of what can be done to increase human under- 
standing and development. 
Research 

Research projects are of three kinds: those which individual stu- 
dents conceive and carry out, those which institutions and organizations 
have found to be needed for efficient operation on the basis of reliable 
data, and those which the staff consider necessary additions to basic 
knowledge of practical or theoretical problems in the field as a whole. 
Patterned research, in which several students may take a segment 
of the whole for individual study, is now getting under way. It in- 
cludes the broad subjects of ideological conflict, the dynamics of growth 
and emotional needs, integration of competing or conflicting groups 
into functional unity, community development, and institutional change. 
High-level survey and research relating to theory and practice in Hu- 
man Relations in schools, government, other social institutions, labor, 
and industry includes: 

t. Survey of major assumptions, hypotheses, and concepts contri- 


buted by 
psychology medicine 
psychiatry economics 
sociology history 
anthropology political science 
ethnology genetic biology 
education physiology 
law 
2. Development of integrating theory of human dynamics 
3. Diagnostic survey of common human relations practices in 
institutions and organizations 
4. Community-needs surveys 
5. Investigation of individual nature and nurture 
6. Investigation of social factors aiding and obstructing full 
human development 
7. Experimental applications of integrated theory and technology 
8. Dissemination of findings 


(1) conferences (2) publications 
Conferences and publications: 

Each year the Center holds two or more convocations for its cur- 
rent students and alumni body. On these occasions, new developments 
and reports of progress are made. The Center is host each year to a 
variety of committees and professional groups and in addition holds 
professional forums for selected audiences in which leaders in the field 
or urgent problems of the field are the focus of interest. Both staff 
and selected students serve each year as speakers and consultants to other 
departments of the University, to international, national, state, and local 
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organizations. In this way, the Center offers some of its resources to 
the spread of ideas. The entire issues of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology for February 1950 and February 1951 were devoted to the 
theory and practice of human relations education as conceived by the 
Center, and other publications are now in preparation. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

The University of North Carolina has an Institute for Research in 
Social Science. It is under a director, who is responsible to a governing 
board made up of leading faculty members from the several disciplines 
in the Social Sciences. While the director and the governing boards 
suffice for practically all purposes, the Institute is aiso responsible to 
the Chancellor through the Dean of the Faculty. The Institute for 
Research in Social Science was founded in 1924 by Howard W. Odum 
who served as Director for the first twenty years. Its relation to the 
central administration of the University is similar to that of schools 
and major divisions of the Institution. The purpose of the Institute 
is entirely consistent with the purpose of the University, and the Insti- 
tute for the most part, uses regular faculty members in carrying out 
its activities. These faculty members have, for the period of their 
association with the Institute, a somewhat reduced teaching load but 
otherwise are indistinguishable from other faculty members. The 
Institute is thus integrated by purpose and personnel with the function 
and on-going purpose of the University as a whole. 

The Institute over the fairly long period of its existence has 
operated in all three of the areas—fact-finding, research, experimental. 
It is primarily for research and experimentation but upon occasion 
has accepted the task of fact-finding with reference to some problem 
of interest to itself. While it receives some State support, it is large- 
ly dependent upon contract research for its activities. As a conse- 
quence, the research and experimentation done by it must reflect the 
contracts that it manages to get. Within the area of its activity, it 
serves to bring the various social sciences together and to cultivate 
the habit of interdisciplinary work. Most of its research and experi- 
mentation is of the team variety. 

Major functions of the Institute are: (1) to encourage and stimu- 
late research in the social sciences at the University of North Carolina 
and to map out a co-ordinated and integrated research program; (2) 
to serve as a center for discovering and developing personnel in social 
science research; (3) to serve as a center for co-operation with other 
agencies toward the development and testing of procedures for making 
social science research of more functional value. 

Regionalism and the achieving of an understanding of the State 
and the South have been dominant themes in the research program. 
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During the past decade, however, the Institute has added a widening 
variety of behavioral science research financed largely by foundation 
funds and research projects sponsored by federal agencies. Current 
research may be grouped under communication, community, complex 
social organization, demography, economic behavior, folk cultures 
(including the American Indian), human relations in industry, land- 
use patterns, marriage and the family, personality, political behavior, 
public opinion, race relations, small group behavior, social aspects of 
health and medical care, southern regional and North Carolina studies 
(culture, history, industrial development, regional development, rural] 
life), survey research and urban studies. 


The Institute tends to bring together in joint work and efforts 
members of the Social Science Departments who otherwise would lack 
the stimulation of a common task or the interplay of team work and 
discipline. The subject matter of their activities, of course, contributes 
a good deal to the resources of our social science departments 
and becomes reflected in the teaching mission of the University. The 
research staff of the Institute is drawn from the fields of anthropology, 
business administration, city and regional planning, science, economics, 
geography, history, journalism, medicine, political science, psychiatry, 
social and clinical psychology, social work, sociology, and statistics. 


The Institute has been quite significant in the development 
of regional studies in the South, the exploitation of the concept 
of resource use and the development of certain aspects of the be- 
havioral sciences. It is also committed to the development of re- 
search in the problems of urbanization in the South. The Institute 
provides the following: A Small Group Laboratory with facilities for 
observing, a Cross-Cultural Laboratory for field work in western 
North Carolina, and in co-operation with the Institute of Statistics, 
a statistical laboratory. A departmental library, housed on the fourth 
floor of the Alumni Building, gives easy access to books, journals, and 
other publications in the field of anthropology, city and regional 
planning, social work and sociology. It also provides facilities for 
reading and studying. The activities just mentioned have naturally 
reflected themselves in the life of the University itself. | Most of 
these influences have been of an intangible nature. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The University of Pennsylvania organization includes a ‘Human 
Relations Center’—-the Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human Re- 
lations. Center courses are recognized as regular offerings; extra- 
curricular groups use them in their work; and research is sponsored 
by the Center through staff members and students in other departments. 
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The Center serves three purposes: 

1. Research in intergroup relations, both pure and applied. 

2. Education—offers credit courses in intergroup relations, on graduate 

and undergraduate level. 

3. Community service—consultation, training, action research, program- 

ming, and committee service and speaking. 

From this emphasis on “human relations” the following values 
accrue: promotion of first class citizenship rights and privileges accord- 
ing to individual merit; cultural pluralism; implementation of ideas 
embodied in our religious, cultural, and legal system of values; com- 
munity services—activities with other Institutions. 

Significant activities promoted by our program are: training of 
staffs for public housing and recreational integrated programs; action- 
research in public schools in extra-curricular field; training for more 
productive conferences; research in pure and applied intergroup re- 
lations; workshops. Research has centered about these areas: 

(1) Racial factors in urban law enforcement; (2) interracial relations in hous- 

ing and camping; (3) study of social prejudice; (4) studies in public schools; 

(5) Cultural Pluralism and The American Idea (publication). 
Achievements that have been realized by this program: 

Enrichment by course offerings in intergroup relations 

Encouragement of research in this area 

Growth of interest in intergroup problems on campus 

Improved public relations because of University interest in this field 

Increased interest in interdisciplinary research and courses 

Program impetus in this field by student organizations, social and religious. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

At Rutgers University the School of Education, in co-operation 
with the National Conference of Christians and Jews and the Division 
Against Discrimination of the State Department of Education, offers 
a series of summer workshops in human relations education. As a 
matter of policy, the NCC] and the DAD assist in making and adminis- 
tering decisions; however, ultimate responsibility—and, therefore, ulti- 
mate authority—trests with the University through the School of Educa- 
tion. Practically speaking, the various directors (instructors) of the 
workshops have the freedom to organize and administer the courses as 
they see fit. All human relations education workshops are open to 
the public—we make it a point to solicit the attendance of ‘‘non- 
academic” students: policemen, firemen, social workers, etc. In this 
way the composition of the workshop group will include students 
(1) taking the course for college credit, (2) auditing the course for 
personal improvement, and (3) taking the course for nonacademic 
professional reasons. 
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The purposes are strictly educational. We do no research, no ex- 
perimentation. The courses are designed to help workshop participants 
work more effectively with other human beings. The workshop will 
provide for intensive consideration, thorough analysis, and discussion 
of four important facets of intergroup relations: Group Leadership, 
Voluntary and Civic Organizations, Church-State Relationships in the 
Community, and Changing Race Relations. Current thought, as ex- 
pressed in the recent literature and research, will be stressed. 


This will be the philosophy: 

Knowledge, values, beliefs, and habits arise out of experience. 

The workshop experience is a valuable way of learning and working to- 
gether. 

Six weeks of a “live-in and work-together” experience will provide for 
increased knowledge, extended values, revised belief, and improved 
habits with regard to human relations. 

The School of Education's Resident Workshop in Human Relations 
Education is designed to draw upon the unique experiences and prob- 
lems of each participant, and, in turn, by extending the experience 
common to all participants, to help each participant reach tenative so- 
lutions to their professional problems in the area of human relations. 

The Workshop Pattern: (1) a review of existing knowledge in the 

field; (2) a consideration of the possible uses of this knowledge; (3) 
experience in the techniques of human relations education. 
Attention will be paid to the processes through which individual and 
group attitudes are formed. Particular emphasis will be placed on con- 
sideration of methods of dealing with interpersonal and intergroup 
tension. This will be accomplished, in part, through the medium of 
individual or group projects which participants will bring to—or recog- 
nize at—the workshop. All participants will be expected to identify 
a problem area, and to utilize the resources of the workshop experience 
to complete a project relative to that concern during the course. 

Membership is limited to 55 persons from community organiza- 
tions, social work, law enforcement, and government. These are 
persons who will wish to improve their understanding of the problems 
confronting them in the area of Intergroup Relations and to learn 
up-to-date techniques useful to their solution. Participants are selected 
to create heterogeneous workshop population with respect to race, 
religion, occupation, ethnic and geographic background. Preference 
is given to teams from the same community, organization or agency. 

We hope the courses help individuals better to understand and live 
in the pluralistic society. One lasting value has been the organi- 
zation of an “Alumni Association” of individuals who have partici- 
pated in one or more of our workshops. The membership of the 
Alumni Association is quite large, and spreads throughout New Jersey. 
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This group serves two primary functions: (1) it recruits new students 
for the workshops, (2) it provides the workshop alumni with a “peg” 
around which to center their interests in the field—to help them 
practice what we hope they have learned in the workshops. The alumni 
are a “power’”’ in state educational circles. 

It is difficult to assess achievements. We are currently evaluating, 
again, our entire setup. Offhand, the most striking achievement in 
the University is the increased respect and co-operation we are begin- 
ning to receive from other schools, colleges and departments of the Uni- 
versity. We are thinking of making participation in at least one of 
the workshops a requirement for advanced degrees in education, 
especially for school administrators. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Washington University has established a Social Science Institute, 
to aid research and related applications in the social and behavioral 
sciences. It is administered within the Graduate School, and its services 
may be used by faculty and students throughout the University, regard- 
less of department or school affiliations. The ‘‘social sciences’ usually 
include anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, soci- 
ology, and occasionally history. “Behavioral Science’-—a term that is 
gaining currency—implies (1) the first-hand observation of behavior, 
and (2) the convergency of previously separate disciplines on prob- 
lems of common interest; notably psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
and certain medical specialties. The new Institute will support both 
social and behavioral sciences. 

Five main objectives are set for the new Institute: 

(1) Contribute to the general scientific understanding of man in society 

by aiding faculty research and publication. 

(2) Promote a fuller utilization of social science knowledge in business, 
government, health, welfare, and other enterprises. 

(3) Give graduate students at Washington University more first-hand 
experience with various methods of inquiry, and with the several 
phases of research undertakings. 

(4) Give to the teaching of graduate and undergraduate students alike the 
excitement and challenge of original inquiry and discovery in the 
social realm. 

(5) Help the University gain the financial support it needs to attract 
and hold faculty and students of notable achievement and promise 
in the sciences of social man. 

The Social Science Institute will receive and administer funds to 
support research and applications that will test theoretical ideas and 
concepts of the social and behavioral sciences. “Applied research” is 
not excluded. Indeed, the possible theoretical value of much applied 
work is recognized. And co-operation is sought between social scien- 
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tists, the professional schools, and selected enterprises of medicine and 
health, business, industry, government, etc., outside the University. 
Institute research may be done by single scientists or teams, by mem- 
bers of one discipline or several. Programs of research concentrated 
on a single line or area of inquiry and running for several years will 
be especially encouraged. At the same time, short-term projects dealing 
with particular questions or problems will also be supported. 


The Institute and the Community 

With few exceptions, the social scientist must go outside his uni- 
versity to collect data, make comparisons and conduct experiments that 
will provide the checks and verifications prerequisite to sound knowl- 
edge. St. Louis offers a wealth of differentiated groups, cultures 
personalities and processes in its economy and government, in its ethnic 
composition and religious life, in its work and play. In St. Louis’ pres- 
ent period of civic and economic renaissance, it is especially fitting that 
Washington University should contribute to new knowledge and prac- 
tice with reference to human institutions and group life, thus aiding 
both its community and itself. 

There is hope that the Social Science Institute in the following 
ways will serve the St. Louis community as well as social science and 
the University: 

(1) Serve as an intermediary place of contact between University and 

non-University people with social science interests in common; 

(2) Help executives and other leaders identify their needs for research 
or related applications; 

(3) By social science methods, collect and interpret information useful in 
certain policy decisions and problem-solving; 

(4) Maintain selected data series for use in the public interest; 

(5) Develop durable co-operative relationships between faculty scientists 
and enterprises in the community whereby studies and comparisons 
can be made over time, in contrast with the work characteristic of 
many “here today and gone tomorrow’’ experts. 


EXCERPTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE INDICATING SOME 
CONSIDERATION OF HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


The University of Arizona just a few years ago included in its Sum- 
mer Session a successful Workshop in Human Relations in co-operation 
with the National Conference of Christians and Jews; and it is entirely 
possible that within the next year or so a similar workshop may be con- 
ducted. 


The Bowling Green State University does not have a Human Rela- 
tions Center nor any formal adjunct similar in purpose. However, 
a majority of the faculty members are certainly dedicated to the principles 
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which such a center would involve; and it is our belief that the spirit 
which it fosters exists in strong measure throughout the institution. <A 
number of student organizations also embody the basic ideas. 


Catholic University of America does not have a Human Relations 
Center; however, summer workshops in intergroup relations have been 
occasionally sponsored which serve the purpose indirectly, as do insti- 
tutes in family life and in social action. 


The University of Colorado does not include a Human Relations 
Center in its organization and does not pursue direct research in this 
field. | However, the University is a member of the Coordinating Council 
for Education and Research in Human Relations which was formed by 
interested educational, governmental, civic and community agencies in 
1956 to assist the Human Relations Commission, an official department 
of the City of Denver, Colorado. 


The Denver Commission was created by ordinance in January of 1951 
having previously existed as a Mayor’s Committee. The Commission has 
as its purpose the study of interracial and intercultural relationships 
and recommends action and policy to the Mayor and City Council. The 
newly organized Co-ordinating Council will aid the Commission in pro- 
moting understanding and good will among individuals and community 
groups; in planning and carrying out education and research; in exchang- 
ing information on techniques and materials; and in stimulating human 
relations programs in member agencies. 


The Co-ordinating Council now includes some sixty-five member 
organizations. Our University sends delegates representing our Depart- 
ments of Sociology, Anthropology, Public Health and Preventive Medi- 
cine and the Extension Division. Through this active participation we 
believe that we may make a definite contribution to cultural relations and 
be of service to the community at large. Our latest activity was sponsor- 
ship of and participation in the planning and presentation of a six-week 
“Annual Workshop in Cultural Relations’ in co-operation with other 
members of the Council. 


The University of Delaware administers the Fels Group Dynamics 
Center with research as its basic function which is not integrated with 
the academic program of the University. It contributes to the knowledge 
of social behavior through regular contributions to research journals. 
From the list of publications sent, the Center seems primarily interest- 
ed in theoretical problems rather than in problems of implementa- 
tion which might more directly contribute to better human relations. 


Georgetown University does not operate a “Human Relations Center.” 
To be sure, we are not indifferent to the problems of human relations 
—in a wide sense, they would seem to be the subject of all the educa- 
tional processes, and specifically, of the social sciences. Hence, without 
prejudice to the contributions such a specialized approach could make, 
we have not yet instituted any center for human relations, apart from 
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the over-all considerations of the subject in our liberal and humanistic 
courses. 


The University of Illinois does not have a Human Relations Center. 
Within the institution and within departments there are formal courses 
devoted to human relations but there is no division set apart with such 
title. We have had in recent years an annual Human Relations Con- 
ference with basic sponsorship by the Hillel Foundation but with a number 
of other groups joining in its sponsorship. This particular function 
has suffered some from lack of management, and is being reviewed by 
the University at the present time as to the form which it will take in 
the future. 


The University of Indiana has no Human Relations Center. The 
various people involved in intergroup activities try to help each other 
and keep in touch with each other but this is about all. 


The University of Iowa does not have a “Human Relations Center.” 
as such. The Child Welfare Research Station operates a research and 
training program that approaches this; but our work is distributed and 
scattered among a number of departments. We in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology are planning to establish a small-group 
interaction laboratory. 

We are establishing this fall (1958) a new research unit, The Iowa 


Urban Community Research Center. 


Kent State University does not have a formally organized ‘Human 
Relations Center’’ as such. We do have a major emphasis on human 
relations in several leading areas of activities and hope we make this a 
major emphasis of the university’s impact on its students and upon the 
communities it serves. For example, our College of Education has a 
major program which seeks to serve teachers in preparation and the 
schools. In the Department of History and Philosophy of Education 
there are courses, workshops, in-service institutes, and other programs 
in such areas as moral and spiritual values in the public schools. In 
the departments of sociology, psychology, and elsewhere, courses in hu- 
man relations, faculty forums on special topics, and other devices are 
used to make this a continuing matter of emphasis for the entire univer- 
sity. Our student activities program seeks to make this a source of 
major and on-going concern. 


The University of Maryland does not have a “Human Relations 
Center.”” We do engage in activities which we believe work toward the 
betterment of human relations. Perhaps our most significant program in 
this regard is our Child Study Institute, headed by Dr. Daniel Prescott. 


The University of Michigan does not have an organized “Human 
Relations Center.” Our faculty members are personally concerned with 
human relations and several departments have shown constructive inter- 
est in improving human relations. There is no formal organization. 
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The University of Nevada. ‘‘No; but the idea seems to be a good 
one. I shall be glad to see a copy of your report to learn what other 
universities are doing in this field.” 


Springfield College inaugurated the Community Tensions Center 
in the fall of 1957, to advance instruction and study in the area of inter- 
group relations. The initiation of the Center was made possible through 
a three-year grant from the Emil Schwarzhaupt Foundation. 

Springfield College has long maintained a strong program for de- 
veloping professional community leadership. A high proportion of its 
graduates are YMCA secretaries, recreation and youth leaders, group 
and community organization workers, social case workers, teachers, etc., 
in many parts of the nation and the world. The Community Tensions 
Center is planning to offer new courses, to help enrich present course 
offerings, and to encourage extracurricular activities in intergroup re- 
lations. It is hoped that a graduate program in intergroup relations 
leading to the Master’s Degree can be established, making Springfield 
one of the first colleges in the United States to offer an advanced degree in 
this area. Research may also be sponsored by the Center, particularly 
to evaluate the effectiveness of programs designed to reduce discrimination 
and prejudice and to analyze intergroup case studies. The Community 
Tensions Center will endeavor to work with community groups and 
leaders in the Connecticut Valley through institutes and consultation. 


The University of Virginia does not maintain a Human Relations 
Center. However, it seems to me that the whole University stands in 
this relationship to the Commonwealth of Virginia, since through its 
activities in Extension, embracing evening classes, seminars and the dis- 
cussion groups having to do with community problems, it is constantly 
concerned with the problems of the State. 


The University of Wisconsin does not have a Center such as you 
have in mind; but we do many of the same things in other ways. We 
have a Human Rights Committee (faculty and students), which works 
mainly on matters touching on discrimination. We have a special 
faculty advisor to foreign students who does work in fields which I 
gather are related to those in which you are concerned. Our Wisconsin 
Union, our Residence Hall (with their educational programs) and our 
Knapp Memorial Graduate Center (where students from various disci- 
plines live together), as well as our unofficial organizations (Campus 
YMCA, church centers, etc.) all function in this area. 


Yale University has a Human Relations Institute; however, two 
letters addressed to this University resulted in replies of such laconic 
nature as to be of no value for our purpose. 


LITERATURE FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Catholic University of America 


1. The School of Social Science 
2. The Family Life Institute 
3. The Institute for Catholic Social Action 
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Cornell University 
Industrial and Labor Relations 


Indiana University 


1. Workshop in Intergroup Relations 
2. Program of Brotherhood Week 


University of Miami 
A Survey of Human Relations Programs—(Reprint) (Dean G. Epley) 


University of Michigan and Wayne State University 


1. The Establishment of a Joint Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
2. Courses, Programs and Services in Industrial Relations (Wayne) 


3. Skills and Methods for Achieving Good Labor Relations 


University of North Carolina 


1. Institute for Research in Social Science 
2. Annual Report (33rd Yr.) (1956-57) 
3. Research Previews 


New York University 
1. The Nature of Human Relations Studies (exceptionally valuable) 
2. The Center for Human Relations Studies 


University of Pennsylvania 


1. The First Five Years—a report on the Albert M. Greenfield’s Center for Human 
Relations 

2. A Course in Intergroup Education 

3. Human Relations Course Offerings 


Rutgers University—The State University 


1. Resident Workshop in Human Relations Education 
2. Workshop: Modern Trends in Intergroup Education 
3. Community Leadership in Intergroup Relations 


Washington University 


Social Science Institute 
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Conclusion 


TOWARD HUMAN COMMUNITY IN OUR NATION 


Eschewing “kingdom” as earmark of princely rule and accepting 
more democratic phraseology, “the Kingdom of God on earth” might 
be construed as the community of human good. Certain it is that we 
all vaguely, even unconsciously, look to something better either here 
and now or there and then. But so many considerations have inter- 
fered with our arriving at a clear conception of what is better—what is 
human good! 

Tradition has crystallized the idea of leadership and followship 
as bell wether and flock. Without meditation and reflection, the 
sheep have taken little or no part in deciding where they should go; 
the bell wether takes care of that. This blind acceptance of leader- 
ship, even when brought into being by the approval of the led, by its 
very nature produces little initiative and creativity. 

The interest of the self in things of the self has foreshortened our 
view of the interest of the other. Here again much can be laid at the 
door of tradition. The king, the ruler, the leader—the one in power— 
(with rare exceptions) thought and acted in terms of the best interest 
of the throne and its occupant. The common interest, the good of 
the whole received little thought and gave little concern. The family 
interests superseded and shut out the interest of the neighbors—“me 
and my wife, my son, John, and his wife. . .” that was enough! (Always 
some rare exceptions gave rise to wider view.) 

This same self-centered and selfish concern characterized nations, 
and ignored the relationships that they should rightfully maintain to- 
ward their neighbor nations. Unfortunately, here again tradition has 
produced a chronic condition. Even in our democracy where we pro- 
claim ourselves as “one out of many,” regional areas and individual 
states oftentimes override the national good for personal power or pro- 
fit. There is failure to properly subordinate private interests to the 
over-all public interests. But as in a family, there can be little unity, 
unanimity, little solidarity and desirable progress, unless each member 
of the community considers himself as but a link in the national chain. 

How, then, can we grow toward human community in our nation? 
This survey of human relations in action—through national, state, muni- 
cipal and educational institutions and agencies—shows that much is 
being done, and that much is being left undone. Two steps would 
broaden and increase the influence of those organizations and agencies 
already going full steam ahead. These two steps are co-ordination 
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and integration. There is apparently too much compartmentaliza- 
tion of program. Many existing programs could wisely be co-ordi- 
nated under a general organization. This, of course, would leave time 
and effort for intensified drive. Through crossing national, state, 
municipal and private organizational lines and employing to a greater 
degree the principle of integrating all such agencies—holding them 
together by the ramifying thread of ‘the good of the whole,” the na- 
tional whole—we might progressively achieve human community in 
our nation. 

But we need to arrive at a truer understanding of what constitutes 
a human community. A community is not just a dot on a map or, 
more concretely, a place settled historically by such and such people 
and geographically located in such and such a place where communica- 
tion and transportation would be good, where necessary resources are 
easily obtained, where a living can be profitably made. These are all 
desirable assets; but a human community should be more. A human 
community must be a center of personalities each with his own attri- 
butes, desires and purposes, but imbued with the sense that his fullest 
realization can be achieved only through the realization of all others. 
His life is linked with the lives of all; his aspirations, his desires are 
like unto theirs. He must give his ability, his special gifts, his energy 
to creating for himself and his fellows the larger, fuller life that all 
need and should have. In such a human community there is no place 
for unconcern, for lack of understanding, for excessive self-interest, 
for prejudice. Each individual is dedicated to make his community 
home as he would want his family home to be. Such a community, 
spirit spread over municipal lines, and state lines, into the larger na- 
tional domain becomes the human community in our nation. 

It becomes then, the duty of the consecrated public leaders in 
national, state, municipal or educational organizations (1) to create 
the atmosphere where those under their tutelage may develop the at- 
tributes and behavior essential to human community; (2) to provide 
means and measures for the realization of desirable community atti- 
tudes and living; (3) to encourage and extend all agencies that purpose 
better human welfare; (4) and finally, to seek across all organizational 
lines the integration of all programs that work for all a “better life in 
larger freedom.” 
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RESEARCH STUDIES 


A CLASSIFIED INVENTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE RECENT 
RESEARCH IN HUMAN RELATIONS* 
ABSTRACT 


A 395 item Inventory of representative recent research completed and in 
progress in human relations, classified in terms of the following categories: 
aging and retirement, community, criminology and law, education, industry 
and occupation, marriage and the family, health and disease, political organi- 
zation, population, public opinion, race and ethnic relations, rural life, social 
change, social organization, social pathology, social psychiatry, social psy- 
chology, social welfare, religion, and urban life. Includes title of research 
project and name and address of principle investigator or research agency. (Note: 
All completed projects are followed by (C); all others are in progress.) 


*The editor wishes to thank the following persons and agencies for aid in compiling 
this Inventory: Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina; 
Community Studies, Inc., (Dr. I. Deutscher); Health Information Foundation (Dr. 
O. W. Anderson; and Miriam Frumkin who colloborated in processing materials for 


the Inventory. 


I. Aging and Retirement 


1. “Survey of the aged in the United States.” O. W. Anderson, Health Information 
Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

2. “A Study of 107 fetired New York University, professors, 1945-1956." M. G. 
Benz, New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 

3. “Study of a normal population of persons 65 years of age and older in a community.” 

J. K. Boek, New York State Department of Public Works, Albany 1, N. Y. 

4. “Adjustment of rural old people.” J. H. Britton, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pa. 

5. ‘Consumer behavior of the aged.’ S. Goldstein, Brown University, Providence 12, 
Rhode Island. 

6. “A study of urban generationality in America: 1790-1950." M. U. Martel, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

7. “Attitudes of geriatric patients in mental hospitals.’’ R. Sommer, South East Louisiana 
State Hospital, Mandeville, Louisiana. 

8. “Family relations and retirement.” G. F. Streib, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

9. “Demographic studies of the aged in the United States.” I. L. Webber, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

10. “Leisure time attitudes of healthy older persons.”’ E. G. Youmans, National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 

11. “A study of the range of interrelated services needed for the chronic and aged ill 
(1956-1959).”” Community Studies Inc., Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

12. A prelininary survey of the aged in Kansas City. Ibid. (C) 

13. We all grow old: a study of Kansas City’s aging population. Ibid. (C) 

14. An analysis of morbidity of older people in selected counties of northern peninsular 
Florida as related to certain sociological variables. 1. L. Webber, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. (C) 

15. “Hunterdon County health inventory.’ J. Elinson, Hunterdon Medical Center, Fleming- 
ton, New Jersey. 

16. A survey of illness and availability for work among older people. P. S. Lawrence, 
Public Health Service, United States Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. (C) 

17. Aged and aging in Illinois, P. W. Wenig, Illinois Department of Public Welfare, 
Springfield, Illinois. (C) 

18. “Social roles and mental disorders among the aged.” R. Hardt, New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, Syracuse, New York. 
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A community prevalence survey of mental illness among persons 65 years of age and 
older. E. M. Gruenberg, Ibid. (C) 

Social factors in mental illness of elderly patients. E. G. Jaco, University of Texas 
Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas. (C) 


II. Community 


United giving in Detroit. Community Studies Inc., Kansas City 6, Missouri. (C) 
An attitude survey of Negro infiltration into a White residential block. Ibid. (C) 
Recreation and parks in Kansas City, Missouri. lbid. (C) 

Indexes of community social well-being. Ibid. (C) 

The politics of reform: Kansas City’s municipal government, 1925-1950. Ibid. (C) 
“The sociology of two Hessian villages.” H. Becker, University of Wéisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

“Social and economic aspects of a British Guiana Village.” S$. K. Fitzgerald, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

“Approaches to city planning.’”’ N. Glazer, Fund for the Republic, 255 West 108th 
Street, New York 25, N. Y. 

“The Jewish community of Williamsburg.” G. G. Kranzler, Boys’ High School, 
Baltimore 15, Maryland. 

“The Dallas, Texas, tornado: a study of disaster.’” H. E. Moore, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

“Italian community study.” D. S. Pitkin, Northeastern University, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 

“Negro migrant adjustment in Boston.’”’ M. Rubin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

A study of communitarian movements in 19th century Amefica.”” K. Young, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

“Livability qualities of urban development in the Piedmont Crescent.”” Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

“The industrial community.” [dd. 

“Evaluation of cultural impact of community development programs in the Middle 
East and Pakistan.” Ibid. 

“Scales for the analysis of community attitudes toward the school.” R. P. Bullock, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

“A study of psychiatric services in the public schools.” W. W. Burchard, Hollins 
College, Virginia. 

“Community experiences in teacher education.” L. M. Kerstetter, Hunter College, 
New York 21, New York. 

“The Noyesian Perfectionist social Utopias: a study of ideology and reality.” R. M. 
Frumkin, State University of New York Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 


III. Criminology and the Law 


“Science and state government.”’ Institute for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

“Power model, U. S. A.” Ibid. 

Analysis of needs at Municipal Farm and Women's Reformatory, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City 6, Missouri. (C) 

Toward the delineation of vandalism as a type of juvenile delinquency. Ibid. (C) 
“Effectiveness of a preliminary jail term in reduction of probation failure.” $. Adams. 
California Department of Correction, Sacramento 14, California. 

“Juvenile delinquency proneness among Negro public school boys.” J. K. Balogh, 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio. 

“Family mobility and change in role personnel among deliquent boys.’’ G. H. Barker, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

“Tattooing among special groups of delinquents.” J. H. Burma, Grinnell College, Iowa. 
“Rates of crime for single age urban groups.” L. L. Camien, New Mexico A. & M. 
College, State College, New Mexico. 
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